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ABSTRACT 

This  book  provides  a  comprehensive  overview  of 
community  college  education  in  the  United  States,  emphasizing  trends 
affecting  two-year  colleges  in  the  past  decade.  Chapter  1  identifies 
i^ocial  forces  contributing  to  the  development  and  expansion  of 
community  colleges  and  the  continuing  changes  in  institutional 
purpose.  Chapter  2  examines  shifting  patterns  in  student 
characteristics  and  goals,  reasons  for  the  predominance  of  part-time 
attendance,  participation  and  achievement  among  minority  students, 
attrition  issues,  and  the  most  recent  data  on  student  transfer  rates. 
Chapter  3  utilizes  national  data  to  illustrate  differences  between 
full-  and  part-time  faculty  and  discusses  issues  related  to  tenure, 
salary,  workload,  faculty  evaluation  and  preparation,  moonlighting, 
and  burnout.  Chapter  4  reviews  modifications  in  college  management 
stemming  from  changes  in  institutional  size,  the  advent  of  collective 
bargaining,  reductions  in  available  funds,  and  changes  in  governance 
and  control.  Chapter  5  describes  funding  patterns  and  their 
relationship  to  organizational  shifts.  Chapter  6  discusses  the 
stability  of  the  colleges*  instructional  forms  and  the  use  of 
instructional  technology.  Chapter  7  considers  student  personnel 
functions,  including  counseling,  guidance,  recruitment,  retention, 
orientation,  and  extracurricular  activities*  Chapter  8  traces  the 
rise  of  occupational  education  toward  a  central  position  in  the 
curriculum.  Chapter  9  focuses  on  remedial  and  developmental  programs 
and  addresses  controversies  surrounding  student  mainstreaming  and 
restrictive  programming*  Chapter  10  examines  adult  and  continuing 
education,  lifelong  learning,  and  community  services.  Chapters  U  and 
12  examine  ctirricular  trends  and  controversies  in  the  liberal  arts 
and  general  education.  Chapter  13  describes  research  ifforts  in  and 
about  community  colleges,  while  chapter  14  addresses  philosophical 
and  practical  questions  regarding  the  transfer  function  and  the 
colleges*  role  in  enhancing  progress  toward  higher  degrees.  Finally, 
chapter  15  offers  projections  for  college  demographics,  organization, 
curriculum,  instruction,  and  student  services.  Contains  45  pages  of 
raferencaa*  (MAB) 
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The  ijVmerican 
lommunity  College 

Third  Edition 

In  this  completely  revised  and  updated  version 
of  their  classic  work,  Arthur  M.  Cohen  and 
Florence  B.  Brawer  provide  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  most  recent  findings  and  up-to- 
date  information  on  the  American  community 
college.They  describe  in  detail  how  community 
colleges  fit  into  the  American  educational  system, 
the  services  they  provide,  and  the  effects  they 
have  on  their  students  and  the  community. 

Using  pertinent  new  data  on  students,  faculty, 
instruction,  and  curriculum,  the  authors  analyze 
and  critique  recent  enrollment  trends,  hiring 
practices  and  faculty  issues,  instructional  methods 
and  technologies,  and  academic  needs  and 
programs.  And  in  an  all-new  chapter  on 
research  in  and  about  the  community  college, 
they  review  the  groups  that  conduct  research, 
the  types  of  research  they  report,  and  the 
external  mandates  that  affect  their  studies,  as 
well  as  revealing  some  of  their  findings. 

This  comprehensive  one-volume  text  will  be 
useful  to  anyone  concerned  with  the  role  and 
purpose  of  two-year  institutions  in  American 
higher  education.The  descriptions  and  analyses 
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Foreword  to  the  First  Edition 


This  hook  appears  at  a  time  of  ^reat  significance  to  the  community 
college.  The  decade  of  the  1980s  will  mark  a  turning  point  in  its 
history.  It  is  already  evident  that  the  community  college  is  experi- 
encing  the  effects  of  lean  years,  following  an  unusually  long  suc- 
cession of  fat  years  when  a  new  college  appeared  each  week  and 
douhle-digit  enrollment  increases  were  announced  annually.  Espe- 
cially threatening  are  the  public  s  efforts  to  curtail  spending  by 
propositions  such  as  1  3  (California)  and  2'/:  (Massachusetts)  and  by 
caps  on  enrollment.  Significant  for  the  future  may  be  the  end  of  the 
campaign  to  transmute  the  ctnnmunity  college  into  a  new  kind  of 
in  itutitm,  neither  college  nor  high  school — an  idea  espt)used  by 
Edmund  J.  Gleazer,  who  recently  retired  as  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Associatitm  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges.  These  devel- 
opments and  many  t>thers  mentioned  by  (x>hen  and  Brawer  may 
denote  for  the  community  ct>llege  maturity,  as  well  as  the  end  of  the 
Golden  Age. 

Cohen  and  Rr.iwers  book  will  take  its  place  alongside  Kmks  by 
such  community  college  giants  as  Koos,  Eells,  Rogue,  and  Medsker. 
Their  comprehensive,  incisive,  interpretive  analysis  of  the  com- 
munity colleges  covers  nearly  all  facets  of  the  college.  They  start 
with  a  historical  analysis  oiihc  origins  and  development  of  the  col- 
lege and  end  with  a  critique  of  the  ci^lleges  critics.  In  between, 
chapters  are  devoted  to  administrators,  students,  and  facuhy.  Four 
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chapters,  almost  one-third  of  the  book,  are  devoted  to  the  curricu- 
lum functions.  Chapter  One  offers  the  rationale  used  throughout 
most  of  the  book.  The  authors  state  that  their  function  is  to  present 
information  and  examine  the  many  viewpoints  that  have  been 
advanced.  From  this  approach,  they  do  not  expect  to  find  ultimate 
answers  but  hope  that  better  questions  will  result. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  authors  will  not  be  surprised  that 
they  undertook  this  formidable  task.  They  know  that  Cohen  and 
Brawer  have  been  immersed  in  community  college  research  for 
more  than  two  decades.  During  that  time  they  have  visited  hun- 
dreds of  community  colleges,  associated  with  nearly  all  those  who 
have  written  on  the  college,  reviewed  thousands  of  documents  sent 
for  inclusion  in  the  collection  of  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Junior 
Colleges  since  it  was  organized  in  1966,  edited  the  quarterly  New 
Directions  for  Community  Colleges  series  from  its  origin  in  1973,  and 
conducted  major  research  in  the  humanities  and  sciences  through 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Community  CA)lleges.  There  is  hardly 
a  subject  or  topic  on  community  college  education  that  does  not 
appear  in  one  or  more  publicatic^ns  that  have  been  written  by  them 
or  produced  under  their  guidance.  Their  book  is  a  distillaticm  of  this 
vast  experience  and  knowledge  and  is  a  capstone  to  the  many  arti- 
cles and  books  they  have  written  individually  atid  as  coauthors. 

The  [original]  thirteen  chapters  describe,  probe,  and  dissect 
every  facet  of  the  institution,  sometimes  sympathetically,  at  other 
times  critically,  although  seldom  superficially.  Despite  the  kaleidcv 
scopic  nature  c^f  the  community  college,  the  authors'  ccMnprehen- 
sive,  incisive  tr(\itment  brings  into  focus  the  changes  it  has 
undergone  since  its  modest  beginnings  as  a  liberal  arts  junior  col- 
lege to  the  multifaceted  giant  cc^mmunity  college  of  the  1960s  and 
1970s.  Now,  the  incipient  reform  movement  calls  intc^  question  the 
sacrosanct  principles  c^f  the  open  door  and  equal  opportunity. 
Instead  of  the  new  institution,  neither  high  school  n(^r  college,  the 
authors  see  a  return  to  an  expanded  version  of  the  college  of  the 
postwar  era  of  the  1940s  and  1950s. 
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In  chapter  after  chapter  the  authors  make  clear  that  research  as 
often  as  not  raises  more  questicjns  than  answers.  In  the  areas  of 
teaching  and  especially  learning,  the  profession  has  made  very  lit- 
tle progress  in  evaluating  its  efforts.  A  historical  survey  of  the 
research  in  these  two  areas  would,  if  presented  graphically,  look 
much  like  graphs  depicting  the  course  of  the  economy,  with  cycli- 
cal changes  representing  the  rise  and  fall  of  particular  theories.  One 
would  like  to  see  the  trend  line  in  community  college  learning  slope 
upward,  but  as  Cohen  and  Brawer  intimate,  the  trend  line  here,  as 
in  nearly  all  segments  of  education,  would  have  a  downward  slope. 
Despite  all  the  labors,  the  results,  except  as  reported  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  experiments,  are  of  minor  significance  unless  one  gains 
some  comfort  that  the  educators  have  learned  which  ideas  and  the- 
ories do  not  produce  results. 

Although  the  authors  modestly  assert  that  answers  to  current 
problems  will  not  be  found,  one  wonders  whether  it  is  possible  for 
two  of  the  most  prominent  students  of  the  community  college,  with 
strong  convictions  expressed  in  many  publications,  to  submerge 
those  convictions  in  questions  in  such  a  comprehensive,  wide-ranging 
book.  Their  strategy  of  wondering,  offering  information,  and  exam- 
ining many  viewpoints  has  enabled  them  to  range  f\irther  afield 
speculatively,  seemingly  without  committing  themselves.  Yet  ques- 
tions, no  matter  how  carefijlly  worded,  often  suggest  the  answers  the 
authors  would  have  given  if  they  had  been  taking  the  test  instead  of 
administering  it.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  four  curriculum  chap- 
ters the  authors  dispensr  with  questions;  they  substitute  their  con- 
victions. How  could  it  be  otherwise  with  authors  who  have  been 
immersed  in  the  study  of  the  community  college  for  two  decades? 

The  reader  will  be  confronted  with  the  many  paradoxes  sur- 
rounding the  community  college.  The  most  nettlesome  is,  as  the 
authors  point  out,  that  it  is  called  a  college,  but  elementary-grade 
subjects — arithmetic,  reading,  writing — rank  high  in  terms  of 
courses  offered  and  students  enrolled.  Another:  although  it  has  been 
the  fastest-growing  segment  of  education,  it  seems  to  be  the  least 
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known.  After  seventy-five  years  it  has  yet  to  adopt  a  name  that 
describes  its  functions.  "Identity''  or  "image"  remains  one  of  the 
most  serious  concerns  of  community  college  educators — a  cc^ncern 
that  has  been  with  them  almost  from  the  beginning.  It  will,  the 
authors  imply,  remain  with  them  as  long  as  the  community  college 
remains  for  students  a  second  or  lower  choice  rather  than  an  equal 
choice  with  cuher  higher  education  institutions  and  as  long  as  edu- 
cators and  leaders  of  their  professional  organizations  continue  to 
emulate  chameleons  in  adopting  and  drc^pping  c^ne  educational  fad 
after  another,  all  in  the  name  of  innovation. 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  chapters  is  "The  Social  R(^le."  The 
reader  will  find  here  the  arguments  of  the  leading  critics  that  the 
community  college  has  failed  to  prtn'ide  upward  mobility  or  access 
to  higher  education.  Briefly,  the  authors  describe  the  criticisnis  and, 
at  times,  raise  questions  about  their  >'alidity.  They  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  be  apologisi  .  pointing  out  that  the  persistence  ot  doubts 
ctincerning  the  community  ct^Uege  s  role  in  furthering  upward 
mobility  derives  "from  a  gap  in  perception"  oi  the  educators. 

In  their  chapters  "Collegiate  Function"  and  "General  Educa- 
titMi,"  the  authors  make  a  strong  plea  for  "liberal  education  for  the 
infi^rmed  ciriren."  The  community  colleges,  they  maintain,  must 
"prtwide  some  porticnis  of  the  educati(Mi  fcM*  the  masses  that  tends 
toward  encouraging  exercise  of  the  intellect."  They  coffer  a  "model 
fi)r  effecting  general  educatic^n  for  a  free  people  in  a  free  society." 

Because  this  b(H)k  rectirds  the  many  changes  that  affect  the  com- 
munity college  and,  mc^re  important,  the  way  educational  leaders 
react  to  them,  it  will  appeal  to  those  whc^  seek  only  the  "facts."  How 
many:  What  courses  and  curricula?  Where  from?  At  the  other 
extreme  it  will  help  those  seeking  to  understand  the  philosophy — 
philcxst^phies  perhaps — that  has  propelled  this  iiistitution  to  its  pre- 
sent status.  The  critics — the  ccmmuinity  college  personnel  and  the 
authors'  colleagues  who  are  involved  in  research  on  the  institution — 
will  find  iiuich  to  applaud  and  pn^bably  more  t(^  contend  wifh. 
Although  the  authors  will  welcome  the  plaudits,  they  will  not  be 
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disappointed  if  they  elicit  disagreement.  They  have  strong  beliefs 
and  they  are  critics.  So  they  will  welconie  the  opportunity  to  be 
on  the  receiving  end  for  the  sake  of  starting  a  dialogue  that  they 
believe  is  urgently  needed  as  educational  leaders  struggle  to  find 
solutions  in  the  new,  unfaniiliar  environment  of  zero  growth  and 
fiscal  retrenchment. 

SelHcmhcr  1 98 1  John  Lombard i 

Former  President 
Los  Angeles  City  College 


Preface 


This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  book  published  originally  in  1982  and 
updated  in  1989.  It  is  about  the  American  community  colleges, 
institutions  that  offer  associate  degrees  and  occupational  certificates 
to  their  students,  and  a  variety  of  other  services  to  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  are  located.  These  1,250  colleges  range  in  size 
from  fewer  than  one  hundred  to  more  than  thirty  thousand  stu- 
dents. Around  one-sixth  of  them,  mostly  the  smaller  institutions, 
are  privately  supported.  The  others,  the  larger,  comprehensive  struc- 
tures, are  found  in  every  state. 

Audience 

In  this  edition,  as  with  the  previous  K)oks,  our  purpose  is  to  present 
a  comprehensive,  one-volume  text  useful  for  everyone  concerned 
with  higher  education:  college  staff  members,  graduate  students, 
trustees,  and  state -level  officials.  The  descriptions  and  analyses  of 
each  of  the  institution's  functions  can  he  used  by  administrators  who 
want  to  learn  about  practices  that  have  proved  effective  in  other 
colleges,  by  curriculum  planners  involved  in  program  revision,  by 
faculty  members  seeking  ideas  for  modifying  their  courses,  and  by 
trustees  and  officials  concerned  with  college  policies  regarding  cur- 
riculum and  student  flow. 
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The  book  focuses  mainly  on  the  period  since  1960,  when  the 
community  colleges  underwent  several  major  changes.  During  that 
time  the  number  of  public  two-year  institutions  doubled,  and  their 
enrollments  increased  tenfold.  The  relations  between  administra- 
tors and  faculty  changed  as  multicampus  districts  were  formed  and 
as  contracts  negotiated  through  collective  bargaining  became  com- 
mon. Institutional  financing  was  affected  both  by  tax  limitations 
and  by  a  continuing  trend  toward  state-level  funding.  The  pro- 
portion ot  students  transferring  to  uni\'ersities  tell,  and  those  trans- 
ferring from  universities  rose.  The  collegiate  function  was  shaken 
as  career  and  community  education  made  tremendous  strides  and 
as  the  colleges  grappled  with  problems  of  teaching  the  function- 
ally illiterate. 

The  book  is  written  as  an  interpretive  analysis.  It  includes  data 
.summaries  on  students,  faculty,  curriculum,  and  many  other  quan- 
tifiable dimensions  of  the  institutions.  It  explores  the  inversion  of 
institutitinal  purpose  that  resulted  in  the  career  programs  serving  as 
the  basis  for  transfer  and  the  transfer  programs  becoming  areas  of 
terminal  study.  It  explai  s  how  students'  patterns  of  college  atten- 
dance ft)rced  a  coi^ version  irom  a  linear  to  a  lateral  curriculum  pat- 
tern, from  students  taking  courses  in  sequence  to  students  dropping 
into  and  out  of  classes  almost  at  wilb  It  shows  how  general  educa- 
tit>n  can  be  recm^ciled  with  the  career,  developmental,  community, 
and  collegiate  educatit^n  functions,  and  how  counseling  and  other 
auxiliary  services  can  be  integrated  into  the  instructional  program. 
And  it  examines  some  of  the  criticism  that  has  been  leveled  at  the 
community  college  by  those  who  feel  it  is  doing  a  disser\'ice  to  most 
of  its  matriculants,  especially  the  ethnic  miriorities. 

A  revised  edition  of  our  work  is  warranted  now  because  several 
changes  have  occurred  since  the  second  edition  appeared.  In  the 
colleges  faculty  power  has  const^lidated,  (mly  to  be  met  by  coun- 
tervailing power  concentrateil  at  the  state  level.  Manilatory  test- 
ing and  placing  of  students  has  spread  along  with  enrollment 
limitations.  IVvelopmental  ediication  has  become  more  promi- 
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nent,  taking  its  place  as  a  curriculum  function  second  only  to 
career  and  collegiate  education.  Administrators  have  had  to 
become  more  attentive  to  state-level  directives  regarding;  institu- 
tional functioning  and  funding. 

Yet  many  things  have  remained  the  same.  Few  new  public  col- 
leges h^ve  been  formed,  and  the  ratio  of  full-time  students  tc^  part- 
time  students  and  of  full-time  faculty  to  part-time  faculty  has  not 
changed.  College  organization,  instruction,  and  institutional  pur- 
pose are  not  different.  The  colleges  are  still  concerned  with  pro- 
viding relevant  educational  services  t(^  their  clients,  who  attend  for 
various  reasons.  Most  of  the  issues  that  we  noted  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  in  the  second  edition  are  repeated  herein;  the  most 
intractable  problems  are  never  solved.  As  i.  F.  Stone  said  in  The 
Trial  of  Socrates,  "Change  is  a  constant  but  so  is  identity.  The  whole 
truth  can  only  be  achieved  by  taking  both  into  consideration" 
(1987,  p.  69), 

We  have  made  several  changes  in  the  hook.  The  chapter  (orga- 
nization remains  the  same,  but  we  have  added  a  chapter  on  research 
in  and  about  the  community  college  (Chapter  Thirteen).  Within 
each  chapter  we  have  updated  the  tables  and  graphs  to  depict  the 
most  recent  data,  and  we  have  inci^rpcirated  new  examples  of  the 
services  that  the  colleges  provide.  We  have  expanded  our  discus- 
sions (of  student  flow,  institutimial  finance,  instruction,  student  ser- 
vices, and  curricular  functions  by  providing  recent  information  in 
these  areas.  We  ha\*e  simplified  definitions  and  reanalyzed  the  rela- 
tionships amtnig  the  varimis  college  purposes  and  tuncticnis.  We 
have  tried  to  keep  pace  with  the  terminology  most  commonly 
employed  to  describe  aspects  i^f  the  institution.  For  example, 
althtiugh  renialuil  education,  developmental  education,  basic  studies, 
and  compensatory  edueati(m  are  used  interchangeably  to  describe 
those  areas  of  the  curriculum  that  suggest  less-rhan-ccUlege-level 
studies,  we  have  retitled  the  seciMid  editions  chapter  on  compen- 
satory education  because  that  term  is  mH  as  ctnnmcMily  used  as  the 
term  tlt'iv/o/nnenta/  educatum  ((Chapter  Nine). 
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Overview  of  the  Contents 

Chapter  One  recounts  the  social  forces  that  contributed  to  the 
expansion  and  contemporary  development  of  the  community  col- 
leges. It  examines  the  ever-changing  institutional  purposes,  show- 
ing how  their  changes  come  in  conflict  with  funding  patterns  and 
structures.  It  traces  the  reasons  that  local  funding  and  control  have 
given  way  to  state-level  management,  and  it  questions  what  the 
shape  of  American  higher  education  would  he  if  there  were  no  com- 
munity colleges. 

Chapter  Two  displays  the  changing  patterns  of  students  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  age,  ethnicity,  and  goals.  The  reasons  for  part- 
time  attendance  patterns  are  explored.  There  is  a  particular  empha- 
sis on  minority  students.  The  chapter  also  examines  attrition, 
showing  that  the  concept  is  an  institutional  artifact  masking  stu- 
dents' true  achievements,  and  it  reviews  the  most  recent  data  on 
student  transfer  rates. 

Chapter  Three  draws  on  national  data  to  show  how  the  full-time 
and  part-time  faculty  differ.  It  examines  tenure,  salary,  work  load, 
modes  of  faculty  evaluation,  professional  associations,  and  faculty 
preparation.  It  discusses  the  relations  between  moonlighting  and 
burnout,  and  the  conflict  betv^een  instructors'  desires  for  better  stu- 
dents and  the  realities  of  the  institutions  in  which  they  work. 

Chapter  Four  reviews  the  modifications  in  college  management 
that  have  resulted  from  changes  in  institutional  siize,  the  advent  of 
collective  bargaining,  reductions  in  available  funds,  and  changes  in 
the  locus  of  control.  Examples  of  varying  modes  of  college  organi- 
zation and  the  role  of  each  administrator  within  them  are  presented. 

Chapter  Five  descril-nes  the  various  funding  patterns,  showing  how 
they  have  followed  shifts  in  mcKle  of  organization.  Rehu  ions  between 
the  level  of  tuition  and  equity  and  efficiency  in  institutional  opera- 
lions  are  explored.  The  chapter  details  the  effects  of  fiscal  limitation 
measures  and  shows  how  various  cost -saving  practices  have  been 
installed.  It  also  considers  the  effects  of  state-level  funding  changes. 
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Chapter  Six  reviews  the  stabiUty  in  instructional  forms  that 
have  been  maintained  in  the  colleges.  It  discusses  instructional 
technology,  and  such  instructional  techniques  as  the  use  of  televi- 
sion and  computers^  writing  across  the  curriculum,  and  supplemen- 
tal instniction.  Notes  on  mastery  learning,  learning  resource  centers, 
and  competency-based  instruction  precede  a  discussion  of  the  assess- 
ment of  instructional  effects. 

Chapter  Seven  traces  the  student  personnel  functions,  includ- 
ing counseling  and  guidance,  recruitment  and  retention,  orienta- 
tion, and  extracurricular  activities.  It  also  considers  financial  aid 
and  the  shifting  patterns  of  articulation,  detailing  efforts  to  enhance 
student  flcnv  from  community  colleges  to  senior  institutions. 

Chapter  Eight  considers  the  rise  of  occupational  education  as  it 
has  moved  from  a  peripheral  to  a  central  position  in  the  institutions. 
No  longer  a  terminal  functic^n  for  a  few  students,  career  education 
now  serves  people  seeking  new  jobs  and  upgrading  in  jobs  they 
already  have,  students  gaining  the  first  twc^  years  of  a  career-oriented 
bachelor's  degree  program >  and  candidates  for  relic ensing.  The  chap- 
ter also  discusses  career  education's  contributions  to  the  community. 

Chapter  Nine  traces  the  decline  in  student  literacy  at  all  levels 
of  education  and  shows  how  community  colleges  are  bearing  the 
brunt  of  students'  ill-preparedness.  It  reviews  specific  college  pro- 
grams to  enhance  students'  basic  skills,  examines  the  controversies 
surrounding  student  mainstreaming  and  restrictive  programming, 
and  explores  the  optic^ns  of  screening  students  at  entr^'  on  a  course- 
by-course  basis  or,  instead,  allowing  students  to  enter  any  course  of 
their  choice  but  requiring  simultaneous  remedial  assistance.  The 
chapter  details  the  rise  of  developmental  education  to  a  level  ot 
importance  seccnid  only  tc^  that  of  collegiate  and  career  studies. 

Chapter  Ten  cc^nsiders  adult  and  cc^ntinuing  education,  lifelong 
learning,  and  cc^mmunity  services.  It  reccumts  numerous  examples 
of  cooperative  arrangements  between  colleges  and  community 
agencies,  asks  how  funding  can  be  maintained  for  this  function^ 
and  explores  how  the  major  institutional  associations  ccMitinue  t(^ 
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promote  community  education.  The  chapter  also  considers  the 
assessment  of  effects  and  the  validation  of  services  that  fall  outside 
traditional  collegiate  offerings. 

Chapter  Eleven  considers  the  rise,  fall,  and  suhsequent  stahi- 
lization  of  the  liberal  arts.  How  collegiate  studies  affect  student 
transfer  to  senior  institutions  is  included,  as  are  discussions  of 
the  academic  disciplines,  the  faculty  as  a  liberal  arts  suppt)rt 
group,  transfer  rates,  and  assessment  of  student  learning  in  the 
liberal  arts. 

Chapter  Twelve  traces  the  ebb  and  flow  of  general  education 
through  interdisciplinary  ctiurscs  and  shows  how  the  concept  has 
suffered  from  failure  of  consistent  definitiot^.  The  chapter  offers  a 
model  for  reviving  general  education  in  each  of  the  ct)lleges'  dom- 
inant curricula. 

Chapter  Thirteen  discusses  research  in  and  about  the  commu- 
nity colleges^  an  area  that  until  recently  has  received  little  acknowl- 
edgment from  sources  outside  the  ct alleges.  It  reviews  the  groups 
that  conduct  research,  the  types  of  research  they  report,  the  exter- 
nal mandates  that  affect  their  studies,  and  stime  of  their  fit^dings. 

Chapter  Fourteen  examines  the  phiKisophical  and  practical 
questions  that  have  been  raised  about  the  community  college  s  role 
in  leveling  the  social -class  structurt*  in  America  in  getu^ral  and  in 
enhancing  student  progress  toward  higher  degrees  in  particular.  It 
shows  how  the  same  data  can  be  used  to  reach  different  ccmclusions 
when  the  critics  do  not  properly  consider  the  differences  between 
social  equalization  at^d  equal  access  for  individuals.  The  chapter 
poses  alternative  orgat^izational  forms  within  existing  community 
colleges  so  that  the  colleges  can  provide  equity,  access,  and  an 
avenue  for  individuals  to  attain  higher  degrees. 

C>hapter  Fifteen  projects  the  trends  in  student  and  faculty  denui- 
graphics  and  indicates  the  areas  where  change  will  occur  in  college 
tirganization,  curric\ilum,  instruction,  and  student  services,  li  also 
comments  on  the  ascendant  role  of  developmental  education  and 
prtijects  the  future  of  moves  toward  assessiiig  college  outcomes. 
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Sources 

The  information  included  in  this  bo(^k  derives  from  many  sources 
but  predominantly  from  published  observations  and  findings.  Major 
books  and  journals  and  the  Educational  Resources  Information  Cen- 
ter (ERIC)  files  have  been  searched  for  documents  pertaining  to 
each  topic.  We  have  also  relied  on  our  own  surveys,  conducted  since 
1974  through  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Community  Colleges. 

This  attention  to  the  extant  literature  has  both  positive  and 
negative  features.  On  the  plus  side,  it  enables  us  to  plot  trends  in 
curriculum^  faculty  functioning,  patterns  of  student  attendance,  and 
college  organization.  On  the  other  side,  it  limits  our  sources  of 
information  to  surveys  and  written  material.  Surveys  necessarily 
condense  unique  activities  into  percentages,  thereby  muting  some 
of  the  vibrancy  that  colleges  and  their  offerings  manifest.  Research- 
ing just  the  available  literature  limits  our  awareness  of  cc^Uege  prac- 
tices to  a  view  of  institutions  where  staff  have  written  descriptions 
for  general  disStribution. 

Although  we  have  relied  primarily  on  printed  sources  and  on 
our  own  research  studies,  we  have  also  sought  counsel  from  the 
many  community  college  staff  members  around  the  country  whom 
we  meet  during  their  visits  to  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Com- 
munity Colleges  at  UCLA,  at  conferences,  and  during  our  visits 
to  their  own  institutions.  However,  even  though  we  have  drawn 
on  all  these  sources  and  tried  to  present  an  evenhanded  treat- 
ment, we  must  adm'T  that  we  have  our  prejudices.  We  are  advo- 
cates for  the  ccmimunity  colleges,  believing  that  they  have  an 
essential  role  to  play  in  the  fabric  of  American  education.  We  arc 
advocates  fc>r  their  educative  dimension,  the  aspect  c^f  their  efforts 
that  affects  human  learning.  And  we  favor  especially  the  colle- 
giate and  general  education  functions,  feeling  that  they  must  be 
maintained  if  community  colleges  are  to  continue  as  comprelien- 
sivc  institutions,  and  if  students  are  to  be  prepared  for  life  in  an 
ever-changing  world. 
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Above  all,  we  are  critical  analysts,  concerned  more  with  exam- 
ining the  ideas  undergirding  the  community  colleges'  functions  than 
with  describing  the  operations  themselves.  We  wonder  about  the 
interrelations  of  funding,  management,  curriculum,  and  teaching. 
And  we  are  concerned  about  the  shape  that  the  institutions  have 
taken  as  increasing  percentages  of  their  students  attend  part-time 
and  as  their  curricula  have  taken  more  of  a  lateral  than  a  linear  form. 

The  latter  point  deserves  elaboration.  Which  college  serves  best? 
One  with  10,000  students,  each  taking  one  class?  One  with  5,000 
students,  each  taking  two  classes?  Or  one  with  2,500  students,  each 
taking  four  classes?  In  all  cases  the  cost  is  about  the  same,  but  the 
institutions  are  quite  different.  In  the  first  example,  the  college  has 
a  broad  base  of  clients,  ar\d  its  curriculum  has  a  lateral  form  com- 
posed of  disparate  courses,  such  as  those  offered  through  university 
extension  or  adult  education  centers.  In  the  second,  the  curriculum 
has  taken  a  more  linear  shape,  and  the  implication  is  that  students 
are  expected  to  progress  toward  a  certificate  or  degree.  The  third 
type  of  college  has  apparently  restricted  admisision  to  those  who  can 
attend  full-time,  and  its  courses  are  arrayed  in  sequential  fashion, 
each  of  them  demanding  prerequisites. 

The  shape  that  an  institution  takes  is  not  derived  accidentally. 
Deliberate  measures  can  be  effected  to  bring  about  an  emphasis  in 
one  or  another  directit^n.  The  policy  makers  w'ho  would  serve  the 
broadest  base  of  clients  would  offer  courses  at  night  and  in  off- 
campus  locatitins,  allow  students  to  enter  and  withdraw  from 
classes  without  penalty  at  any  time,  and  engage  in  vigc^rcuis  mar- 
keting campaigns  to  attract  people  who  might  not  otherwise  con- 
sider attending  college.  Those  who  see  their  college  as  serving  best 
if  it  enrt)lls  full-time  students  wcnild  offer  courses  on  campus  only, 
install  strict  academic  probation  and  suspension  standards, 
demand  advance  registration,  and  enforce  course  prerequisites. 
The  point  is  that  either  extreme,  or  any  pc>sili(Mi  between,  could 
be  taken  by  otiicials  operating  colleges  within  the  same  state» 
under  the  same  sets  of  regulations.  We  believe  that  the  function 
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of  the  analyst  is  to  bring  these  types  of  options  to  the  attention  of 
people  within  the  colleges  so  that  they  might  realize  that  their 
institutions  can  be  changed  and  that  these  changes  need  not  be 
undertaken  haphazardly.  At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  that  in 
an  institution  whose  budget  depends  on  student  enrollments  and 
whose  mission  is  to  serve  as  many  people  as  possible,  most  college 
managers  see  no  need  to  standardize  disparate  attendance  patterns. 

Numerous  changes  in  American  society  and  in  public  outlook 
have  occurred  in  recent  years,  but  the  colleges  have  been  affected 
hardly  at  all.  The  national  debt  has  skyrocketed,  along  with  inter- 
est payments  that  must  he  home  for  decades  to  come.  The  number 
of  homeless  people  and  immigrants,  documented  and  undocu- 
mented, has  grown  substantially.  Drug  abuse,  white-collar  crime, 
gangs  armed  with  automatic  weapons,  and  antigovernment  \l  sects 
have  become  national  threats.  Yet  the  colleges  continue  as  always, 
adjusting  somewhat  to  students'  tendencies  to  take  fewer  courses 
per  term  but  not  at  all  to  the  cosmic  issues  noted  above.  What  can 
they  do?  They  are  schools,  able  only  to  minister  to  their  clients. 
They  cannot  directly  resolve  any  of  the  major  issues  confronting 
society.  Broad-scale  social  forces  swirl  about  them,  hut  the  colleges 
are  propelled  mainly  by  their  internal  dynamics — a  point  that  can 
be  readily  recognized  by  viewing  the  differences  between  institu- 
tions in  the  same  types  ot  communirie.s. 
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Background 


Evolving  Priorities  and  Expectations 
of  the  Community  College 


he  American  community  college  dates  from  the  early  years  of 


X  the  twentieth  century.  Several  scKial  forces  contrihuted  xo  its 
rise.  Most  prominent  were  the  need  tor  workers  trained  xo  operate 
the  nation's  expanding  industries;  the  lengthened  period  of  adoles- 
cence, which  mandated  custodial  care  of  the  young  for  a  longer 
time;  and  the  drive  for  social  equality,  which  supposedly  would  be 
enhanced  if  more  people  had  access  to  higher  education.  Commu- 
nity colleges  seemed  also  to  reflect  the  growing  power  of  external 
authority  over  everyone's  life,  the  peculiarly  American  belief  that 
people  cannc^t  be  legitimately  educated,  employed,  religiously  obser- 
vant, ill,  or  healthy  unless  some  institution  sanctions  that  aspect  of 
their  being. 

The  ideas  permeating  higher  education  early  in  the  century  fos- 
tered the  development  of  these  new  colleges  across  the  country.  Sci- 
ence was  seen  as  enhancing  progress;  the  more  people  who  would 
learn  its  principles,  the  more  rapid  the  development  of  the  society. 
New  technologies  demanded  skilled  operators,  and  training  them 
could  be  dc^ne  by  the  schools.  Individual  mobility  was  held  in  the 
highest  esteem,  and  the  notion  was  widespread  that  those  people 
who  applied  themseU'es  most  diligently  would  advance  most  rapidly. 
Social  institutions  ot  practical  value  to  society  were  being  formed. 
This  was  the  era  of  the  C.hautauqua,  the  settlement  house,  the  Pop- 
ulists. And  in  the  colleges  the  question  "What  knowledge  is  ot  most 
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worth?"  was  rarely  asked;  the  more  likely  question  was  "What 
knowledge  yields  the  greatest  tangible  benefit  to  individuals  or  to 
society?"  The  public  perceived  schooling  as  an  avenue  of  upward 
mobility  and  as  a  contributor  to  the  community's  wealth.  Veblen's 
(1918)  and  Sinclair's  ([1923]  1976)  diatribes  against  domination  of 
the  universities  by  industrialists  were  ineffectual  outcries  against 
what  had  become  a  reality. 

Publicly  supported  universities,  given  impetus  by  the  Morrill 
Acts  of  1862  and  1890,  had  been  established  in  every  state. 
Although  many  were  agricultural  institutes  or  teacher-training  col- 
leges little  resembling  modem  universities,  they  did  provide  a  lower- 
cost  alternative  tc^  private  colleges.  The  universities  were  also 
pioneering  the  idea  of  service  to  the  broader  community  through 
their  agricultural  and  general  extension  divisions.  Access  for  a  wider 
range  of  the  population  was  increasing  as  programs  to  teach  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  subjects  cind  occupations  were  introduced. 
Schools  of  business,  forestry,  journalism,  and  social  work  became 
widespread.  People  with  more  diverse  goals  demanded  more  diverse 
programs;  the  newer  programs  attracted  greater  varieties  of  people. 

Probably  the  simplest  overarching  reason  for  the  growth  of  ccmti- 
munity  colleges  was  that  an  increasing  number  of  demands  were 
being  placed  on  schools  at  every  level.  Whatever  the  social  or  per- 
sonal problem,  schools  were  supposed  to  solve  it.  As  a  society  we 
have  looked  to  the  schools  for  racial  integration.  The  courts  and 
legislatures  have  insisted  that  schools  mitigate  discrimination  by 
merging  students  across  ethnic  lines  in  their  various  programs.  The 
schools  are  expected  tc^  S(^lvc  problems  of  unemployment  by  prepar- 
ing students  for  jobs.  Subsidies  awarded  to  businesses  that  train  their 
own  wc^rkers  might  be  a  more  direct  approach,  but  we  have  pre- 
ferred paying  public  funds  to  supp(^rt  career  education  in  the 
schools.  The  list  ccnild  be  extended  to  show  that  the  respcMisibility 
for  doing  scmiething  abtnit  drug  abuse,  alcoholism,  teenage  preg- 
nancy, inequitable  inccmes,  and  other  individual  and  *^tKiclal  ill^ 
has  been  assigned  t(^  schcn^ls  socmi  after  the  problems  have  been 
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identified.  Schools  were  even  supposed  to  ameliorate  the  long- 
standing problem  of  highway  deaths.  Instead  of  reducing  speed  lim- 
its and  requiring  seat  belts  in  the  1960s,  many  states  enacted  laws 
requiring  schools  to  provide  driver  education  courses. 

Despite  periodic  disillusionment  with  the  schools,  the  pervasive 
belief  has  been  that  education — defined  as  more  years  ot  schooling — 
is  beneficial.  It  was  not  always  that  way.  In  earlier  centuries,  and  in 
other  societies,  people  did  not  ascribe  such  power  to  or  make  such 
demands  on  their  schools.  Instead  the  family,  the  workplace,  and 
various  social  institutions  acculturated  and  trained  the  young.  lUich 
has  said,  "We  often  forget  that  the  word  'education'  is  of  recent 
coinage.  .  .  .  Education  of  children  is  first  mentioned  in  French  in 
a  document  of  1498.  ...  In  the  English  language  the  word  'educa- 
tion' first  appeared  in  1530  ...  in  Spanish  lands  another  century 
passed  before  the  word  and  idea  of  education  acquired  some  cur- 
rency" (1971,  p.  8).  Rut  the  easily  accessible,  publicly  supported 
school  became  an  article  of  American  faith,  first  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  responsibility  for  educating  the  individual  began 
shifting  to  the  school,  then  in  the  twentieth,  when  the  schools  were 
unwarraniedly  expected  to  relieve  society's  ills.  The  community 
colleges  thrived  on  the  new  responsibiUties  because  they  had  no 
traditions  to  defend,  no  alumni  to  question  their  role,  no 
autonomous  professional  staff  to  be  mov  ed  aside,  no  statements  of 
philosophy  that  would  militate  against  their  taking  on  responsibil- 
ity for  ev  erything. 


Institutional  Definitions 

Two  generic  names  have  been  applied  to  two-year  colleges.  From 
their  beginnings  until  the  1940s,  they  were  known  tm\st  ctiminonly 
as  junior  colleges.  Eells's  definition  ( 19M  )  t)f  the  junior  college 
included  the  university  branch  campuses  tilfering  Kiwer-divisi(Mi 
work  either  on  the  parent  caiwpus  ov  in  separate  lacilities;  state 
junior  colleges  supported  by  state  fuiuls  and  coinrolled  by  state 
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boards;  district  junior  colleges,  usually  organized  hy  a  secondary 
school  district;  and  local  cc^llcges  formed  by  a  group  acting  without 
legal  authority.  At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  in  1922,  a  junior  college  was  defined 
as  *'an  institution  offering  two  years  of  instruction  of  strictly  colle- 
giate grade"  (Bogue,  1950,  p.  xvii).  In  1925  this  definition  was  mod- 
ified slightly  to  include  the  statement:  'The  junior  college  may,  and 
is  likely  to,  develop  a  different  type  (^f  curriculum  suited  to  the  larger 
and  ever-changing  civic,  social,  religious,  and  vocational  needs  of 
the  entire  community  in  which  the  college  is  located.  It  is  under- 
stood that  in  this  case,  also,  the  work  offered  shall  be  on  a  level 
appropriate  fi^r  high-school  graduates"  (p.  xvii).  But  the  instruction 
was  still  expected  to  be  '*of  strictly  collegiate  grade";  that  is,  if  such 
a  college  had  courses  usually  offered  in  the  first  two  years  by  a  senior 
institution,  "these  courses  must  be  identical,  in  scope  and  thor- 
oughness, with  correspc^nding  courses  of  the  standard  four-year  col- 
lege" (p.  xvii).  Skill  training  aknic  was  not  considered  sufficient  to 
qualify  an  institution  for  the  appellaticMi  community  college,  A  gen- 
en\l  education  component  must  be  included  in  the  cKCupational 
programs:  "General-education  and  vocation  training  make  the 
soundest  and  most  stable  progress  toward  perscmal  competence 
when  they  are  thoroughly  integrated"  (p.  22), 

During  the  1950s  aiul  1960s,  the  term  jimior  college  was  applied 
more  often  to  the  Imver-di vision  branches  of  private  universities 
and  to  two-year  colleges  suppc^rted  by  churches  or  c^rganized  inde- 
pendently, while  C()rnrni<n/t>'  co/Ze^e  canie  gradually  to  be  used  for  the 
comprehensive,  publicly  supported  institutions.  By  the  1970s  the 
term  commun/t)'  college  was  usually  applied  to  both  types. 

Sex'eral  names  in  additicMi  xo  ciwimnnity  collcp^c  and  junior  college 
ha\'e  been  used.  ScMnetimes  these  names  refer  to  the  college's  spcMi- 
sor:  "C>iiy  (College,"  "Oninty  College,"  ami  "Bnmch  Campus"  are 
still  in  usu.  Other  appellatiiMTs  signify  the  institutions'  emphases: 
"Technical  Institute"  and  "Vocational,  Technical,  arid  Adult  Edu- 
cation (\'nter"  have  had  some  currenc>.  The  colleges  have  also 
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been  nicknamed  "People's  College/'  "Democracy's  College,"  and 
"Anti-University  College" — the  last  hy  Jencks  and  Riesman  ( 1968), 
who  saw  them  as  negating  the  principles  ot  scholarship  on  which 
the  universities  had  been  founded. 

Sometimes,  deliberate  attempts  have  been  made  tc^  blur  the  def- 
inition. For  example,  during  the  1970s  the  American  Association 
of  Ct)mmunity  and  Junior  Colleges  ( AACJC)  sought  to  identify  the 
institutions  as  community  education  centers  standing  enrirc4y  c^ut- 
side  the  mainstream  of  graded  education.  In  1980  the  AACJC 
began  listing  ''regionally  accredited  proprietary  institutions"  in  addi- 
tion to  the  nonprofit  colleges  in  its  annual  Community,  junior,  and 
Technical  College  Directory. 

We  define  the  community  cc^lcgc  as  any  institution  accredited  to 
award  the  Associate  in  Arts  or  the  Associate  in  Science  as  its  highest 
dcgi'ce.  That  definition  includes  the  comprehensive  two-year  col- 
leges  as  well  as  many  of  the  technical  institutes,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. It  eliminates  many  ot  the  publicly  supported  area  vocatic^nal 
schools  and  adult  education  centers  and  most  of  the  proprietary 
business  and  trade  colleges  that  are  accredited  by  the  National 
Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools,  but  not  by  the  regicmil 
accrediting  associations.  However,  numerous  instituticms  in  the  lat- 
ter group,  the  fastest-growing  sector  of  postsecondary  education  in 
the  1980s,  are  being  accredited  to  award  associate  degrees;  hence, 
some  lists  include  them  in  the  two-year  college  category.  By  1985, 
"half  of  the  private  two-year  institutions  were  organized  as  profit- 
making  entities,"  according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education's 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  which  had  begun  count- 
ing them  as  part  of  the  group  (Adelman,  1987,  p.  5). 

Development  of  Community  Colleges 

The  development  of  community  colleges  should  be  placed  in  the 
context  of  the  grcnvth  of  all  higher  education  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. As  secondary'  school  enrollments  expanded  rapidly  iii  the  early 
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1900s,  the  demand  for  access  to  college  grew  apace.  The  percent- 
age of  those  graduating  from  high  school  grew  from  30  percent  in 
1924  to  75  percent  by  1960;  and  60  percent  of  the  high  school  grad- 
uates entered  college  in  the  latter  year.  Put  another  way,  45  percent 
of  eighteen-year-olds  entered  college  in  1960,  up  from  5  percent  in 
1910.  Rubinson  has  contended  that  the  growth  of  schooling  in  the 
United  States  can  be  predicted  by  a  "model  in  which  the  propor- 
tional change  in  enrollments  at  any  given  level  of  schooling  is  a 
simple  function  of  the  numbers  of  people  in  the  relevant  age  group 
and  in  the  previous  level  of  schooling''  (1986,  p.  521).  Green 
(1980)  put  it  more  simply,  saying  that  one  of  the  major  benefits  of 
a  year  of  schooling  is  a  ticket  to  advance  to  the  next  level.  (Notably, 
as  high  school  graduation  rates  stabilized  at  72-75  percent  in  the 
1970s,  the  rate  of  college  going  leveled  off  as  well.) 

However,  the  states  could  have  accommodated  most  of  the  peo- 
ple seeking  college  attendance  simply  by  expanding  their  universi- 
ties' capacity,  as  indeed  was  the  practice  in  a  few  states.  Why 
community  colleges?  A  major  reason  is  that  several  prominent  nine- 
teenth- and  early-twentieth-century  educatc^rs  wanted  the  univer- 
sities to  abandon  their  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  and  relegate 
the  function  of  teaching  adolescents  to  a  new  set  of  institutions,  to 
be  called  junior  colleges.  Proposals  that  the  junior  college  should 
relieve  the  university  of  the  burden  of  providing  general  education 
for  young  people  were  made  in  1851  by  Henr>'  Tappan,  president  of 
the  University  of  Michigan;  in  1859  by  William  Mitchell,  a  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  trustee;  and  in  1869  by  William  Folwell,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  All  insisted  that  the 
universities  would  not  become  true  research  and  professional  devel- 
opment centers  until  they  relinquished  their  lower-division  prepara- 
tory work.  Other  educators — such  as  William  Rainey  Harper,  of  the 
University  of  C'hicago;  Edmund  J.  James,  of  the  University  ot  Illi- 
nois; and  Stanford's  president,  David  Starr  Jordan — suggested  emu- 
lating the  system  followed  in  European  universities  and  secondary 
schools.  That  is,  the  universities  would  be  responsible  for  the 
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higher-order  scholarship,  while  the  lower  schools  would  provide 
general  and  vocational  education  to  students  throuj^h  a^e  nineteen 
or  twenty.  Harper  also  contended  that  the  weaker  four-year  colle^^es, 
instead  of  wasting  n^oney  by  doing  superficial  work»  might  better 
become  junior  colleges.  \n  fact,  by  1940,  of  203  colleges  with  enroll- 
ments in  1900  of  150  or  fewer  students,  40  percent  had  perished, 
but  15  percent  had  become  junior  colleges  (Eells,  I94la). 

In  California  it  probably  would  have  been  feasible  to  limit  Stan- 
ford and  the  University  of  California  to  upper-division  and  gradu- 
ate and  professional  studies  because  of  the  early,  widespread 
development  of  junior  colleges  in  that  state.  Such  proposals  were 
made  several  times,  especially  by  Stanford's  President  Jordan,  but 
were  never  successfully  implemented.  Grades  H  and  14  were  not 
given  over  exclusively  to  community  colleges  in  any  state.  Instead, 
the  colleges  developed  outside  the  channel  ot  graded  education  that 
reaches  from  kindergarten  to  graduate  school.  The  organization  ot 
formal  education  m  America  had  been  undertaken  originally  from 
both  ends  of  the  continuum.  Dating  from  the  eighteenth  century, 
four-year  colleges  and  elementary  schools  were  established;  then, 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  the  middle  years  were  accommo- 
dated as  colleges  organized  their  own  preparatory  schools  and  as 
public  secondary  schools  were  built.  By  the  beginning  oi  the  twen- 
tieth century,  the  gap  had  been  filled.  It  the  universities  had  shut 
down  their  lower  divisions  and  surrendered  their  treshmen  and 
sophomores  to  the  two-year  colleges,  these  newly  tormed  institu- 
tions would  have  been  part  of  the  mainstream.  Rut  they  did  not, 
and  the  community  colleges  remained  adjunctive  well  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century. 

Their  standing  outside  the  tnidition  ot  higher  education — first 
with  its  exclusivity  of  students,  then  with  its  scholarship  and  acad- 
emic freedom  for  professors — was  both  good  and  bad  tor  the  com- 
munity colleges.  Initially,  it  gained  support  for  them  from  influential 
university  leaders  who  welcomed  a  buffer  institution  that  would  cull 
the  poorly  prepared  students  and  send  luily  the  best  on  to  the  upper 
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division.  Later,  it  enabled  them  to  capitalize  on  the  sizable  amounts 
of  money  available  for  prc^grams  in  career  education,  to  accept  the 
less  well'prepared  students  who  nonetheless  sought  further  educa- 
tion, and  to  organize  continuing  education  activities  for  people  of 
all  ages.  But  it  also  doomed  community  colleges  to  the  status  of 
alternative  institutions.  In  some  states — notably  Florida,  Texas,  and 
Illinois — upper  division  universities  were  built  so  that  the  commu- 
nity colleges  could  feed  students  through  at  the  junior  level,  but  few 
of  those  innovative  structures  survived. 

Organizationally,  most  of  the  early  public  community  colleges 
dcvek^ped  as  upward  extensions  of  secondary  schools.  Diener  (1986) 
has  compiled  several  nineteenth-  and  early-twentieth-century 
papers  promoting  that  idea.  Included  are  statements  by  Henry 
Barnard,  the  first  United  States  commissioner  of  education;  John 
W.  Burgess,  a  professor  at  Columbia  College;  William  Rainey 
Harper;  and  Alexis  Lange,  of  the  University  of  California.  In  187  L 
Barnard  prc^pc^sed  that  the  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia  he 
divided  intc^  five  sectors,  one  of  which  would  be  "Superior  and  Special 
Schools,  embracing  a  ccMitinuatic^n  of  the  studies  of  the  Seccnulary 
School,  and  while  giving  the  facilities  of  general  literacy  and  sci- 
entific culture  as  far  as  is  now  reached  in  the  second  year  of  our  best 
colleges"  (Diener,  1986,  p.  37).  In  1884,  Burgess  recommended  that 
high  schoc^ls  add  two  or  three  years  to  their  curriculum  to  prepare 
students  for  the  work  of  the  university.  Harper  also  propcxsed  that 
high  schools  extend  their  programs  into  the  cc^Uegiate  level:  "Today 
only  10  percent  of  those  who  finish  high  school  continue  the  work 
in  college.  If  the  high  schools  were  to  provide  work  for  two  addi- 
tional years,  at  least  40  percent  of  those  finishing  the  first  four  years 
W(Hild  continue  until  the  end  c^f  the  sophomore  year''  (Diener,  1986, 
pp.  57-58).  (His  figures  on  the  ratio  of  college  attendance  were 
remarkably  prescient.)  Lange  regarded  the  junior  college  as  the  cul- 
mination of  schoc^ling  for  most  students,  with  the  high  schoc^l  and 
junior  college  together  forming  the  domain  of  seccMidaiy  education. 
But  in  his  view  the  junior  college  would  do  more  than  prepare 
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young  people  for  college;  it  would  also  train  for  "the  vocations  occu- 
pying the  middle  ground  between  those  of  the  artisan  type  and  the 
professions"  (Diener,  1986,  p.  71). 

Rationalizing  the  New  Form 

Reasons  for  the  growth  of  community  colleges  in  their  early  years 
have  been  stated  by  numerous  commentators,  each  with  an  argu- 
ment that  has  some  appeal.  The  idea  that  rapid  growth  in  the  high 
school  population  in  the  early  years  of  this  century  led  to  student 
demand  for  additional  years  of  schooling  could  be  rationalized,  but 
so  can  many  others.  The  claim  that  business  people  supported  the 
institutions  so  that  they  would  have  a  ready  supply  of  workers 
trained  at  public  expense  has  some  adherents;  this  seems  more  valid 
in  light  of  contempcuary  events  as  states  put  forth  low-cost  funding 
and  education  projects  in  attempts  to  attract  industry',  with  the  com- 
munity colleges  as  central  elements  in  their  presentations.  And  the 
literature  certainly  supports  the  idea  that  community  leaders  saw 
the  formation  of  a  college  as  an  avenue  to  community  prestige. 
Even  the  notion  of  a  grand  scheme  to  keep  poor  people  in  their 
place  by  diverting  them  to  programs  leading  to  low-pay  occupa- 
tional positions  has  found  some  acceptance,  particularly  among 
thc^se  who  perceive  a  capitalist  conspiracy  behind  all  societal  events. 

Which  belief  has  the  most  credibility?  Each  has  its  adherents. 
But  why  can't  they  all  be  true.'  There  certainly  does  not  need  to  be 
one  reason  above  others  for  any  major  shift  in  institutional  forms. 
Each  year  of  schooling  does  give  rise  to  a  desire  for  ai^  additional 
year.  School  superintendents  may  want  to  be  college  presidents^ 
and  teachers  to  be  college  professors.  Communities  erect  signs 
pointing  to  their  local  college  and  announce  its  availability  in  all 
their  displays.  Industries  and  professions  need  skilled  practitioners. 
All  the  reasons  mentioned  can  be  justified  as  contributing  to  the 
opening  of  one  thousand  public  community  colleges  in  not  much 
more  than  fifty  years.  Why  niust  one  argument  be  more  valid  than 
the  others.' 
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Harder  to  reconcile  is  the  fact  that  the  tnher  developed  nations, 
especially  those  of  Western  Europe  from  which  most  of  the  Aii^ier- 
ican  ideas  of  education  were  impc^rted,  did  not  develop  community 
colleges  ot  their  own.  They  all  faced  the  same  phenomena  of  rising 
populations,  changing  technologies,  different  expectaticms  for  child 
rearing,  a  shifting  pattern  of  preparation  for  the  work  force.  How- 
ever, they  huilt  adult  education  ceniers  and  vocatitMial  schools  sep- 
arate frc^m  each  other  and  rarely  founded  institutions  that  wcuild 
enable  people  transfer  credit  to  baccalaureate  programs.  Were 
their  school  superintendents  less  eager  tc^  beccMiie  college  presidents? 
Were  their  high  school  populations  more  dticile  in  accepting  the 
decision  that  they  would  never  have  a  chance  for  a  baccalaureate? 
Were  their  communities  less  eager  to  enjoy  the  prestige  that  goes 
with  a  local  college?  Were  they  more  subject  to  conspiracies  to  keep 
the  lower  classes  in  their  place,  hence  to  keep  poor  people  out  of 
school  entirely? 

The  best  answer  might  be  that  since  its  founding,  the  United 
States  has  been  more  dedicated  lo  the  belief  that  all  indix'iJuals 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  rise  to  their  greatest  potential- 
Accord  in^ly,  all  barriers  to  individual  development  should  Iv  bro- 
ken down.  Institutions  that  enhance  human  growth  should  be  cre- 
ated and  supported.  Talent  is  potentially  to  be  found  in  every  social 
stratum  and  at  any  age.  People  who  tail  to  achie\'e  in  tlieir  youth 
shoulvl  be  given  successive  chances.  And  perhaps  most  crucially — 
absent  a  national  ministry  o{  education  or  even,  until  recently, 
much  state  control  or  oversight — the  local  school  districts  could  act 
on  their  own. 

Much  recent  scholarship  (Pedersen,  1987,  I9S8;  Frye,  1992; 
Ciallagher,  1994;  HiHigherty,  1994)  has  documented  the  influence 
ot  local  officials  in  tornung  the  colleges.  Frequently  operating  in 
high  school  facilities,  the  colleges  were  local  institutions  with  much 
civic  pride  surrounding  their  development.  As  they  were  formed, 
schoolteachers  became  college  professors  .uid  school  superinten- 
dents became  college  presidents,  a  significant  force  tor  building  an 
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institution  that  would  accord  prestij^e  to  itvS  staff  and  its  township. 
Prior  to  mid-century,  the  notion  of  statewide  systems  or  a  naticmal 
agenda  hardly  existed. 

Historical  Development  of  the  New  Form 

The  thesis  attrihuting  the  rise  of  the  two-year  colleges  to  the  efforts 
of  local,  civic,  and  professional  leaders  has  merit.  For  one,  it  provides 
an  explanation  for  the  twcvyear  ct^lleges  as  a  twentieth-century*  phe- 
nomenon even  though  calls  fc^r  their  de\'elopinent  had  been  made 
by  university  leaders  decades  earlier.  The  need  fc^r  trained  manpower 
had  '  een  apparent,  too,  but  apprenticeships  were  the  dominant  way 
into  the  work  force.  Until  the  !900s,  two  essential  components 
were  not  yet  in  place:  sizable  numbers  c^f  students  graduating  frcMn 
high  school,  and  public  school  districts  managing  secondary  schools 
to  which  they  ctnild  readily  append  two  more  years  of  curriculum, 
with  or  without  special  legal  sanction. 

In  1919,  McDowell  submitted  the  first  doctoral  dissertation 
describing  the  junior  college  mo\'ement.  He  found  the  roots  of  the 
jtmior  college  in  the  works  prex'iously  cited  and  acknowledged  that 
the  universities  had  supported  the  junior  college  because  of  their 
need  to  divert  the  many  freshmen  and  sophcMuores  whom  they 
could  not  accommodate.  He  also  traced  the  expan>ion  of  secondary 
schools  into  grades  1  3  and  14  and  the  conversion  of  many  church 
ci^l leges  and  normal  schoi^ls  into  junior  colleges. 

Much  ot  the  discussion  about  junior  colleges  in  the  1920s  mui 
19  30s  had  to  do  with  whether  they  were  expanded  secondary 
schools  or  truncated  colleges.  The  schcx)l  district  wiih  three  types 
of  institutions  (elementary  schools  with  grades  1-6,  junior  highs 
with  grades  7-10,  and  combined  high  schools  and  jimior  colleges 
with  grades  1 1-14)  was  set  forth  as  one  mndel.  This  6-4-4  plan  had 
much  appeal:  curriculum  articulation  between  grades  12  and  1  3 
would  be  smoothed;  the  need  for  a  separate  physical  plant  would  be 
mitigated;  instruciors  could  teacli  in  boih  high  school  and  junior 
college  under  the  sune  contract;  superior  students  could  go  through 
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the  program  rapidly;  occupational  education  could  be  extended 
from  secondary  school  into  the  higher  grades;  and  small  communi- 
ties that  could  not  support  self-standing  junior  colleges  would  be 
helped  by  appending  the  college  to  their  secondary  schools.  The 
6-4-4  plan  also  allowed  students  to  change  schools  or  leave  the  sys- 
tem just  when  they  reached  the  age  limit  of  compulsory  school 
attendance.  Most  students  did  (and  do)  complete  the  tenth  grade 
at  age  sixteen.  A  high  school  that  continues  through  grade  12  sug- 
gests that  students  would  stay  beyond  the  compulsory  age,  whereas 
a  system  that  stops  at  grade  10  coincides  with  the  age  when  students 
can  legally  leave. 

Would  a  four-year  junior  college  beginning  at  grade  1 1  enhance 
schooling  for  most  students?  Those  who  completed  the  tenth  grade 
and  chose  to  go  beyond  the  compulsory  age  would  enter  a  school  in 
their  home  area  that  could  take  them  through  the  sophomore  year 
or  through  an  occupational  program.  But  hardly  any  public  school 
districts  organized  themselves  into  a  6-4-4  system— possibly 
because,  as  Eells  (1931)  suggested,  this  system  did  not  seem  to  lead 
to  a  tme  undergraduate  college,  complete  with  schcx^l  spirit.  He  men- 
ticMied  also  the  ambition  c^f  junic^r  college  organizers  to  have  their 
institutions  elevated  to  the  status  of  senic^r  institutions.  However,  the 
idea  did  not  die;  the  notion  of  a  Middle  College  High  School,  a  sec- 
ondary school  built  within  a  community  college  (described  by  CuUen 
and  Moed,  1988).  has  gained  some  interest  recently. 

Arguments  in  favor  of  a  new  institution  to  accommodate  stu- 
dents through  their  freshman  and  S(^phomore  years  were  fueled  by 
the  belief  that  the  transition  from  adolescence  tc^  adulthood  typi- 
cally occurred  at  the  end  of  a  personls  teens.  William  Folvvell  con- 
tended that  youths  should  be  permitted  to  reside  in  their  homes 
until  they  had  "reached  a  point,  say,  scMnewhere  near  the  end  of  the 
sophcMiiore  year"  (quoted  in  Koc\s.  1924,  p.  M3).  Eells  posited  that 
ihc  junior  colleges  allowed  students  who  were  not  fit  to  take  the 
higher  wc^rk  to  stop  "naturally  and  honorably  at  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year"  (1931.  p.  91).  "As  a  matter  of  rcct^rd,  the  end  of 
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the  second  year  of  college  marks  the  completion  of  formal  educa- 
tion for  the  majority  of  students  who  continue  post-high  school 
studies"  (p.  84).  They  would  be  better  off  remaining  in  their  home 
communities  until  greater  maturity  enabled  a  few  of  them  to  go  to 
the  university  in  a  distant  region;  the  prepense  of  higher  learning 
for  all  could  be  set  aside.  Harvard  president  James  Bryant  Conant 
viewed  the  community  college  as  a  terminal  education  institution: 
"By  and  large,  the  educational  road  should  fork  at  the  end  of  the 
high  school,  though  an  occasic^nal  transfer  of  a  student  from  a  two- 
year  college  to  a  university  should  not  be  barred"  (quoted  in  Bogue, 
1950,  p.  32). 

The  1947  President's  Commission  on  Higher  Education  articu- 
lated the  value  of  a  populace  with  free  access  to  two  years  of  study 
more  than  the  secondary  schools  could  provide.  As  the  commission 
put  it,  because  around  half  of  the  young  people  can  benefit  from  for- 
mal studies  through  grade  14,  the  community  colleges  have  an 
impcutant  role  to  play.  The  commission  also  suggested  changing  the 
institutional  name  from  junior  college  to  commimity  college  because 
of  the  expanded  functions. 

Expansion  of  Two- Year  Colleges 

Junior  colleges  were  widespread  in  their  early  years.  Koos  (1924) 
reported  only  20  in  1909  but  170  ten  years  later.  By  1922,  thirty- 
seven  of  ihe  forty-eight  states  contained  junior  colleges,  this  within 
two  decades  of  their  founding.  Of  the  207  institutions  operating  in 
that  year,  1 37  were  privately  supported.  Private  colleges  were  most 
likely  to  be  in  the  southern  states,  publicly  supported  institutions 
in  the  West  and  Midwest.  Most  of  the  colleges  were  quite  small, 
although  even  in  that  era  public  colleges  tended  to  be  larger  than 
private  colleges.  In  1922  the  total  enrollment  tor  all  institutions  was 
around  20»000;  the  average  was  around  1 50  students  in  the  public 
colleges  and  60  in  the  private.  California  had  20  private  junior  col- 
leges in  1936.  But  those  institutions  together  enrolled  fewer  than 
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2,000  students,  and  hy  1964,  all  but  three  of  them  had  disappeared 
(Winter,  1964). 

By  1930  there  were  450  junior  colleges,  found  in  all  hut  five 
states.  Total  enrollment  was  around  70,000,  an  average  of  about  160 
students  per  institution.  California  had  20  percent  of  the  public 
institutions  and  one-third  of  the  students,  and  although  the  per- 
centages have  dropped,  California  has  never  relinquished  this  early 
lead.  Other  states  with  a  large  number  of  public  junior  colleges  were 
Illinois,  Texas,  and  Missouri;  Texas  and  Missouri  also  had  sizable 
numbers  of  private  junior  colleges.  By  1940  there  were  610  colleges, 
still  small,  averaging  about  400  students  each. 

The  high  point  for  the  private  junior  colleges  came  in  1949, 
when  there  were  322  privately  controlled  two-year  colleges,  180  of 
them  affiliated  with  churches,  108  independent  nonprofit,  and  34 
proprietary.  As  Table  1.1  shows,  they  began  a  steady  decline,  merg- 
ing with  senior  institutions  or  closing  their  doors.  No  new  ones 
have  been  organized  since  the  mid  1970s  (Woodroof,  1990).  Never 
large,  by  the  latter  1980s  the  median-sized  private,  nonprofit  col- 
lege had  fewer  than  500  students.  By  contrast,  the  median  public 
college  enrolled  nearly  3,000  students.  These  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  the  number  of  colleges  vary  because  they  may  or  may  not 
include  some  of  the  two-year  branch  campuses  of  public  universi- 
ties, schools  accredited  by  the  Natic^nal  Association  of  Trade  and 
Technical  Schools  but  not  by  the  regional  accrediting  associations, 
and  various  categories  of  technical  institutes.  Not  only  do  the  data 
vary  among  the  directories,  but  because  of  revised  survey  procedures 
or  definitions  they  are  not  consistent  fr(Mii  year  to  year  within  the 
same  directories. 

Although  the  number  of  colleges  has  changed  little  recently, 
enrollments  have  grown.  Even  so,  this  has  not  changed  the  median 
cc^Uege  size,  because  most  of  the  growth  has  taken  place  in  the  larger 
institutions.  In  Fall  1991,  one-third  of  the  public  community  col- 
leges had  enrolhivrnts  c^f  2,200  or  less,  (Mic-third  enrolled  between 
2,200  and  6,000,  and  one-third  were  from  6,000  on  up  to  30,000 
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Table  1.1.  Niimhers  of  Public  and  Private  Two'Year  Colleges, 
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and  more.  This  is  essentially  the  same  breakout  of  small,  medium, 
and  large-size  colleges  as  was  apparent  in  the  early  1980s.  In  the 
early  1990s,  more  than  one  million  students  were  enrolled  in  col- 
leges that  had  over  twenty  thousand  students  each. 

More  than  any  other  single  factor,  access  depends  on  proxim- 
ity. Even  the  highly  selective  University  of  California  s  urban  cam- 
puses draw  three-quarters  of  their  entering  freshmen  from  within 
a  fifty-mile  radius.  Hence,  the  advent  of  the  community  college  as 
a  neighborhood  institution  did  more  to  open  higher  education  to 
more  people  than  did  its  policy  of  accepting  even  those  students 
who  had  not  done  well  in  high  school.  Throughout  the  nation,  in 
city  after  city,  as  community  colleges  opened  their  doors,  the  per- 
centage of  students  beginning  college  expanded  dramatically.  Dur- 
ing the  1950s  and  1960s,  whenever  a  community  college  was 
established  in  a  locale  where  there  had  been  no  publicly  sup- 
ported college,  the  proportion  of  high  school  graduates  in  that 
area  who  began  college  immediately  increased,  sometimes  by  as 
much  as  50  percent.  The  pattern  has  not  changed.  According  to 
a  survey  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  (1986),  94 
percent  of  the  two-year-college  matriculants  nationwide  are  res- 
idents of  the  state  in  which  the  college  is  located;  96  percent 
commute  to  the  campus.  (The  figures  fi)r  four-year  colleges  are  76 
and  41  percent,  respectively.) 

Fueled  by  the  high  birthrates  of  the  1940s,  this  rapid  expansion 
of  community  colleges  led  their  advocates  to  take  an  obsessive  view 
of  grovvth.  Growth  in  budgets,  staff,  and  students  was  considered 
good;  stasis  or  decline  was  bad.  It  is  a  peculiar,  but  readily  under- 
standable, view.  When  budgets,  enrollments,  and  staff  are  on  an 
upswing,  anything  is  possible;  new  programs  can  be  launched,  and 
new  staff  members  can  be  found  to  operate  them.  It  is  much  easier 
to  hire  a  new  composition  teacher  than  to  assign  remedial  English 
classes  to  a  history  instructor  whose  course  enrollments  have 
declined.  Small  wonder  that  college  leaders  made  growth  their 
touchstone.  The  phik)sophy  is  that  new  programs  serve  new  cliet^ts; 
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the  conclusion  is  that  the  institution  that  grows  fastest  serves  its 
district  best. 

Obviously,  though,  the  number  of  new  institutions  could  not 
continue  expanding  forever.  In  1972,  M.  J.  Cohen  studied  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  number  of  community  colleges  in  a  state,  the 
state  s  population  density,  and  its  area.  He  found  that  community 
colleges  tended  to  be  built  so  that  90  to  95  percent  of  the  state's 
population  lived  within  reasonable  commuting  distance,  about  25 
miles.  When  the  colleges  reached  this  ratio,  the  state  had  a  mature 
community  college  system,  and  few  additional  colleges  were  built. 
As  that  state's  population  grew  larger,  the  colleges  expanded  in 
enrollments,  but  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  add  new  campuses. 
In'the  early  1970s  seven  states  had  mature  systems:  California, 
Florida,  Illinois,  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Washington.  In 
these  states  the  denser  the  population,  the  smaller  the  area  served 
by  each  college,  and  the  higher  the  per-campus  enrollment.  Apply- 
ing his  formula  of  the  relationship  between  number  of  colleges,  state 
population,  and  population  density,  Cohen  (1972)  showed  that 
1,074  public  community  colleges  would  effectively  serve  the  nation. 
In  1994,  1,082  such  colleges  were  in  operation;  thus,  the  formula 
seems  valid. 

Diversity  marked  the  organization,  control,  and  financing  of  col- 
leges in  the  various  states.  Like  the  original  four-year  colleges  and 
universities,  junior  colleges  grew  without  being  coordinated  at  the 
state  level:  "Without  doubt,  the  weakest  link  in  the  chain  of  coop- 
eration for  junior  colleges  is  in  the  lack  of  authority  for  leadership 
and  supervision  at  the  state  level.  ...  By  and  large,  the  junior  col- 
lege in  the  United  States  has  been  growing  without  plan,  general 
support,  or  supervision,  and  in  some  states  almost  as  an  extralegal 
institution"  (Rogue,  1950,  pp.  137-138).  According  to  Blocker, 
Plummer,  and  Richardson,  the  colleges  were  "a  direct  outgrowth  of 
customs,  tradition,  and  legislation,''  and  their  "confused  image  .  .  . 
[was]  related  to  state  and  regional  differences  and  legislation  and  to 
the  historical  development  of  the  institution"  (1965,  p.  76). 
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Various  organizing  principles  dictated  construction  of  the  junior 
colleges.  Decapitation  was  one.  Four-year  private  colleges  struggling 
to  maintain  their  accreditation,  student  hody,  and  fiscal  support 
might  abandon  their  upper-division  specialized  classes  to  concen- 
trate on  freshman  and  sophomore  work  and  thus  become  junior  col- 
leges. The  University  of  Missouri  helped  several  struggling  four-year 
colleges  in  that  state  to  become  private  junior  colleges.  In  other 
southern  states  where  weak  four-year  colleges  were  prevalent,  this 
dropping  of  the  upper  division  also  took  place,  accounting  for  the 
sizable  number  of  private  junior  colleges  in  that  region.  Originally, 
over  halt  of  the  private  colleges  were  single-sex  institutions,  with 
colleges  for  women  found  most  widely  in  New  England,  the  Middle 
West,  and  the  South. 

Junior  colleges  were  alsc^  organized  by  public  universities  want- 
ing to  expand  their  feeder  institutions.  The  first  twcvyear  colleges 
in  Pennsylvania  were  established  as  branch  campuses  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College.  The  state  universities  of  Kentucky,  Alaska, 
and  Hawaii  also  organized  community  colleges  under  their  aegis. 
Some  public  universities  established  two-year  colleges  on  their  own 
campuses.  A  University  Center  System  gave  rise  to  several  two-year 
institutions  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  University  c^f  South  Carolina 
founded  several  regional  campuses. 

Although  community  colleges  now  operate  in  every  state  and 
enroll  half  of  the  students  who  begin  college  in  America,  they  found 
their  most  compatible  climate  early  on  in  the  West,  most  notably 
in  C^alifornia.  One  reasm^  may  have  been  that  many  c^f  the  ideals  of 
democracy  first  toc^k  form  in  the  western  states,  where  women  s  suf- 
frage and  oxUcv  major  reft^rms  in  the  electoral  prcKess  were  first  seen. 
But  the  expaiision  of  the  community  college  in  the  West  must  also 
be  t\ttributed  to  the  fact  that  duruig  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth,  while  colleges  sponsi^red  by  religicnis 
institutions  and  private  philantbrc^pists  grew  strong  elsewhere,  the 
West  had  not  yet  been  settled.  In  the  twentieth  century  it  was  much 
easier  for  publicly  suppc^rted  institutions  to  advance  where  there  was 
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little  competition  from  the  private  secton  California  became  the 
leader  in  community  college  development  because  of  support  from 
the  University  of  California  and  Stanford  University,  a  paucity  of 
small  denominational  colleges,  and  strong  support  for  public  edu- 
cation at  all  levels.  Even  now,  more  than  half  of  the  college  students 
in  Arizona,  Washington,  and  Wyoming,  as  well  as  Calift^rnia,  are 
in  community  colleges. 

A  1907  California  law  authorizing  secondary  school  K^ards  to 
offer  postgraduate  courses  "which  shall  appn^ximate  the  studies  pre- 
scribed in  the  first  two  years  of  university  courses/'  together  with 
several  subsequent  amendments,  served  as  a  model  \ov  enabling  leg- 
islation in  numen^us  states.  Anthc^ny  Caminetti,  the  senatc^r  who 
introduced  the  legislatit^n,  had  been  responsible  twenty  years  ear- 
lier for  an  act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  high  schools  as 
upward  extensit^ns  of  grammar  schtx^ls.  Actually,  the  law  only  sanc- 
rit^ncd  a  practice  in  which  many  t^f  the  high  schtx^ls  in  Calift^rnia 
were  already  engaged.  Tht\se  located  at  stMiie  distance  from  the  state 
university  had  been  t^ffering  Knver-divisitMi  studies  to  assist  students 
who  could  not  readily  leave  their  htMne  nnvns  at  the  completions  of 
liigh  schtx^l.  When  Fresm^  tot^k  adx'antage  of  the  law  tt^  establish  a 
junit^r  college  in  1910,  one  t^f  its  presenting  arguments  was  that 
there  was  no  institutit^n  of  higher  education  within  nearly  200  miles 
of  the  city.  (Such  justifications  ft^r  two-year  colleges  have  been  used 
throughout  the  history  of  the  development  of  these  institutitMis.) 
Subsequent  laws  in  California  autht^rized  junit^r  ct^llegcs  to  open  as 
districts  entirely  independent  t^f  the  secondary  schot^ls,  and  this 
form  t>f  parallel  development  continued  for  decades.  Indicative  of 
the  inchoate  nature  of  the  institution  in  its  early  years,  in  1927  Cal- 
ifornia had  sixteen  colleges  t^rganized  as  departments  of  the  local 
secondary  schools,  six  as  junior  ctillege  departments  of  state  ct^l- 
leges,  and  nine  organized  as  separate  junit^r  college  districts.  In  19^6 
the  number  operated  by  the  high  schools  had  increased  to  twenty- 
three  and  those  by  separate  junitir  college  tlistricts  to  eighteen,  but 
the  junior  ct^llege  departments  of  state  universities  had  declined  to 
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just  one.  By  1980,  nearly  all  the  junior  college  districts  had  been 
separated  from  the  lower-school  districts. 

The  beginnings  of  the  two-year  college  in  other  states  that 
now  have  well-developed  systems  followed  similar  patterns,  but 
with  some  variations,  Arizona  in  1927  authorized  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  organize  junior  colleges.  In  Mississippi  they  were  spawned 
by  county  agricultural  high  schools.  In  1917,  a  Kansas  law  allowed 
local  elections  to  establish  junior  colleges  and  to  create  special 
taxing  districts  to  support  them.  Michigan's  authorizing  legisla- 
tion was  passed  the  same  year.  Public  junior  colleges  had  already 
begun  in  Minnesota  before  a  law  was  passed  in  1925  providing  for 
local  elections  to  organize  districts.  Missouri's  legislation  permit- 
ting secondary  schools  to  offer  junior  college  courses  dates  from 
1927,  although  junior  colleges  were  established  there  earlier.  Most 
of  the  community  colleges  in  New  York  followed  a  1949  state 
appropriation  to  establish  a  system  ot  colleges  to  "provide  two- 
year  programs  of  post-high-school  nature  combining  general  edu- 
cation with  technical  education,  special  courses  in  extension 
work,  and  general  education  that  wtiuld  enable  students  to  trans- 
fer" (Bogue,  1950,  p.  34).  Each  state's  laws  were  amended  numer- 
ous times,  usually  to  accommodate  changed  funding  formulas  and 
patterns  of  governance. 

But  these  patterns  are  not  uniform.  Many  aspects  of  college 
operations  continue  as  they  were  when  the  institutions  were  under 
the  local  control  of  school  boards;  faculty  evaluation  procedures  and 
funds  awarded  on  the  basis  of  student  attendance  are  prime  exam- 
ples. And  sometimes,  just  as  one  characteristic  of  the  college 
changes  in  the  direction  of  higher  education,  ancuher  moves  tcnvard 
the  lower  schools.  In  1988,  the  California  legislature  passed  a  com- 
preb'msive  reform  bill  that  made  many  community  college  man- 
agement practices  correspcMid  with  those  in  the  state's  universities; 
but  in  the  same  year  a  proposition  that  was  passed  bv  public  initia- 
tive placed  college  funding  under  guarantees  similar  to  those 
enjoyed  by  the  K-1 2  system. 
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Curricular  Functions 

The  various  curricular  functions  noted  in  each  state's  legislation 
usually  include  academic  transfer  preparation,  vocational-techni- 
cal  education,  continuing  education,  remedial  education,  and  com- 
munity  service.  All  have  been  present  in  public  colleges  from  the 
start.  In  1936,  HoUinshead  wrote  that  *'the  junior  college  should  be 
a  community  college  meeting  community  needs'*  (p.  1 1 1 )»  providing 
adult  education  and  educational,  recreational,  and  vocational  activ- 
ities and  placing  its  cultural  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  commu- 
nity.  Every  book  written  about  the  institution  since  then  has  also 
articulated  these  elements. 

Academic  Transfer 

Academic  transfer,  or  collegiate,  studies  were  meant  to  fulfill  scv- 
eral  institutional  purposes:  a  popularizing  function,  a  democratizing 
pursuit,  and  a  function  of  conducting  the  lower  division  fc^r  the  uni- 
versities. The  popularizing  activity  was  to  have  the  effect  c^f  adver- 
tising higher  education,  showing  what  it  could  do  for  the  individual, 
encouraging  people  to  attend.  The  democratizing  function  was  real- 
ized  as  the  commimity  colleges  became  the  point  of  first  access  for 
people  entering  higher  education;  by  the  late  1970s,  40  percent  of 
all  first'time-in-coUege,  full-time  freshmen  and  around  two-thirds 
of  all  ethnic  minority  students  were  in  the  two-year  institutions. 
The  function  of  relieving  the  universities  from  having  to  deal  with 
freshmen  and  sophomores  was  less  pronounced,  because  the  uni- 
versities would  not  relinquish  their  lower  divisions.  Instead,  com- 
munity colleges  made  it  possible  for  them  to  maintain  selective 
admissions  requirements  and  thus  to  take  only  those  freshmen  and 
sophomores  they  wanted. 

In  1930,  Eells  surveyed  279  junior  colleges  to  determine,  among 
iMhcr  things,  the  types  of  curricula  i^ffered  (Hells,  1931 ).  He  found 
that  69  percent  ot  the  sciTiester  hours  were  presented  in  acadeniic 
subjects,  with  riiodern  foreign  languages,  social  sciences,  and  natural 
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sciences  predominating.  The  31  percent  left  for  nonacademic  sub- 
jects included  sizable  offerings  in  music,  education,  and  home  eco- 
nomics, and  courses  similar  to  those  offered  in  extension  divisions. 
At  that  time  there  was  little  difference  between  the  curricula  pre- 
sented in  public  colleges,  whether  state  controlled  or  locally  con- 
trolled, and  in  private  denominational  or  independent  institutions; 
but  the  older  the  institution,  the  more  likely  it  was  to  be  engaged  in 
building  a  set  of  nonacademic  studies.  The  universities  accepted  the 
collegiate  function  and  readily  admitted  transferring  students  to 
advanced  standing,  most  universities  granting  credit  on  an  hour-for- 
hour  basis  for  freshman  and  sophcmore  courses.  Bogue  reported  that 
"60  percent  c^f  the  students  in  the  upper  division  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  according  to  the  registrar,  are  graduates  of 
other  institutions,  largely  junior  colleges"  (1950,  p.  73). 

Vocational'Technical 

V(Kational-technical  education  was  written  into  the  plans  in  most 
states  from  the  earliest  days.  In  the  1970s  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion popularized  career  education,  which  phrase  is  used  thrcnighout 
this  book  as  a  collective  term  fc^r  all  occupatii^nal,  vocational,  and 
technical  studies.  Originally  ctincei\'ed  as  an  essential  compcMicnt 
i^f  "terminal  study" — educati(Mi  for  students  who  would  ncn  go  on 
to  further  studies — career  educati(M^  in  the  two-year  cc^llegcs  was 
designed  to  teach  skills  \novc  complicated  than  those  taught  in  high 
schcx^ls.  Whereas  secimdary  schcuils  in  the  1930s  were  teaching 
agriculture,  bookkeeping,  autcMiiobile  repair,  and  printing,  tor  exam- 
ple, junii^r  ct^Ueges  taught  radi(^  repair,  secretarial  services,  and  lab- 
oratory technical  work.  Teacher  preparation,  a  function  of  the 
junior  college  in  the  1920s,  had  died  (Hit  as  the  baccalaureate 
became  the  requirement  for  teaching,  but  a  sizable  propc^rtion  of  the 
occupational  curriculum  in  the  1930s  was  still  preprofessional  train- 
ing: prelaw,  premedicine,  pre-engineering.  According  to  Eells 
(1931),  in  1929  the  proportional  enrollment  in  C^alifornia  public 
junior  colleges  was  80  to  20  in  favor  of  the  collegiate;  in  Texas 
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municipal  junior  colleges,  it  was  77  to  23.  By  the  1970s  the  per- 
centage of  students  in  career  education  had  reached  parity  with  that 
in  the  collegiate  programs. 

Continuing  Education 

The  continuing  education  function  arose  early,  and  the  percentage 
of  adults  enrolled  increased  dramatically  in  the  1940s.  The  1947 
President's  Commission  on  Higher  Education  emphasized  the 
importance  of  this  function,  and  Bogue  noted  with  approval  a  Texas 
college  s  slogan,  "We  will  teach  anyone,  anywhere,  anything,  at  any 
time  whenever  there  are  enough  people  interested  in  the  program 
to  justify  its  offering"  (1950,  p.  215).  He  reported  also  that  "out  of 
the  500,536  students  reported  in  the  1949  [AAJC]  Directory,  nearly 
185,000  are  specials  or  adults"  (p.  35). 

Remedial  Education 

Remedial  education — txho  known  as  developmental,  preparatory, 
or  hasic  skills  studies — grew  as  the  percentage  of  students  poorly 
prepared  in  scctindary  schools  swelled  community  college  rolls. 
Although  st)me  ctimpensattiry  work  had  been  offered  early  on,  the 
disparity  in  ability  between  students  entering  community  colleges 
and  those  in  the  senior  institutions  was  not  nearly  as  great  in  the 
1920s  as  in  the  1980s.  Koos  (1924)  reported  only  slightly  higher 
entering  test  scores  by  the  senior  college  matriculants.  The  appar- 
ent breakdt)wn  of  basic  academic  education  in  secondary  schools  in 
the  1960s,  coupled  with  the  expanded  percentage  of  people  entering 
college,  brought  remedial  education  to  the  fore. 

Community  Service 

The  community-service  function  was  pioneered  by  pnvate  junior 
ct^lleges  and  by  rural  colleges,  which  often  served  as  the  cultural 
centers  for  their  communities.  Early  books  on  two-year  colleges  dis- 
play a  wide  range  of  cultural  and  recreational  events  that  institu- 
titnis  of  the  time  were  presenting  for  the  enlightenment  of  their 
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communities.  Public  two-year  colleges  adopted  the  idea  as  a  useful 
?.opect  of  their  relations  with  the  public,  and  in  some  states  special 
funds  were  set  aside  for  this  function.  By  1980  the  AACjC  Direc- 
tory listed  nearly  four  million  community  education  participants, 
predominantly  people  enrolled  in  short  courses,  workshops*  and 
noncredit  courses.  The  community-service  function  also  included 
spectator  events  sponsored  by  the  colleges  but  open  to  the  public 
as  well  as  to  students. 

This  book  presents  separate  chapters  on  each  of  the  curricu- 
lar  functions:  collegiate  (academic  transfer),  career  (vocational- 
technical),  and  remedial  (developmental)  education.  Community 
service  and  continuing  education  are  merged,  and  general  edu- 
cation is  accorded  treatment  on  its  own.  Student  guidance,  often 
mentioned  as  a  major  function,  is  covered  in  the  chapter  on  stu- 
dent services.  Yet  all  the  functions  overlap,  because  education  is 
rarely  discrete.  Community  college  programs  do  not  stay  in  neat 
categories  when  the  concepts  underlying  them  and  the  purposes 
for  which  students  enroll  in  them  are  scrutinized.  Although 
courses  in  the  humanities  are  almost  always  listed  as  part  of  the 
collegiate  program,  they  are  career  education  tor  students  who 
will  work  in  museums.  A  course  in  auto  mechanics  is  tor  the  gen- 
eral education  of  students  who  learn  to  repair  their  own  cars, 
even  though  it  is  part  of  the  offerings  in  a  career  program.  Colle- 
giate, career,  continuing  education — all  are  intertwined.  Who 
can  say  when  one  or  another  is  being  provided? 

Such  definitions  are  pertinent  primarily  for  funding  agents  and 
accreditation  associations  and  for  those  who  need  categories  and 
classification  systems  as  a  way  of  understanding  events.  "Career"' 
education  is  that  which  is  supported  by  Vocational  Education  Act 
monies  and/or  is  supposed  to  load  to  direct  employment.  When  a 
course  or  program  is  approved  for  transfer  credit  to  a  senior  institu- 
tion, it  becomes  part  of  the  "collegiate''  function.  When  it  cannot 
be  used  for  associate-degree  credit,  il  is  "development al"  or  "com- 
munity'' education.  That  is  why  community  college  presidents  may 
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honestly  say  that  their  institutions  perform  all  tasks  with  great  facil- 
ity. When  confronted  with  the  charge  that  their  school  is  not  doing 
enough  in  one  or  another  curriculum  area»  they  can  counter  that  it 
is,  if  only  the  courses  and  students  were  examined  more  closely.  All 
education  is  general  education.  All  education  is  potent  ially  career 
enhancing.  All  education  is  for  the  sake  of  the  broader  community. 

Colleges  in  Other  Countries 

All  nations  face  similar  issues  of  work-force  development,  societal 
cohesion,  and  providing  avenues  of  individual  mc^hiliry.  As  Tables 
1.2  and  1.3  indicate,  most  of  the  countries  in  Europe  and  Asia  sup- 
port institutions  that  provide  functions  similar  to  those  in  Ameri- 
can community  colleges.  (Still  other  institutions,  not  lifted,  have 
been  formed  in  Africa  and  South  America.)  However,  no  countries 
but  the  United  States  (and  to  some  extent  Canada)  have  formed 
comprehensive  community  colleges.  The  primary  reas<m  is  that 
C(^mpulsory  schooling  continues  for  a  greater  number  of  years  f(^r 
America's  young  people  than  it  does  in  any  other  nation,  a  phe- 
nomenon seeding  the  desire  for  more  schooling.  The  secc^nd  reason 
is  that  Americans  seem  more  determined  to  allow  individual 
options  to  remain  open  for  as  long  as  each  person  s  mot i\'at ions  and 
the  community's  budget  allow.  Placing  pre-baccalaureate,  occupa- 
tional, and  remedial  educaticni  within  the  same  institution  enables 
students  to  move  from  one  to  the  other  more  readily  than  it  they 
had  to  change  schools. 

Changing  Emphases 

Community  colleges  have  effected  notable  changes  in  American 
education,  especially  by  expanding  access.  Well  into  the  middle  ot 
ihe  twentieth  century,  higher  educatitui  had  elements  of  mystery 
within  it.  Only  tme  young  person  in  sex  en  went  to  college,  and  mt>st 
students  were  from  the  middl':  and  upper  classes.  To  the  public  at 
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Institution 


Table  1.2.  Institutions  Providing  Community  College  Functions  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Other  Countries. 

Country 

Australia 
Canada 
Canada 

Australia,  Britain 
Canada,  New  Zealand, 

United  States 
Germany 
Denmark 
France 
Malaysia 

Japan,  Repuhlic  ot  China, 

United  States 
Norway,  Israel 
Irelanel 
Japan 

United  States,  Malaysia, 

New  Zealand 
Greece 

Peoples  Repuhlic  of  C!!hina 

France 
Sweden 
Cjermany 

Pct^ples  Repuhlic  tii  C^hina 


College  of  Advanced  Education 
College  of  Applied  Arts 

and  Technology 
College  d'Enseignement  C^;eneral 

et  Professional  (CEGEP) 
CA>llege  of  Further  Education 
Community  College 

Fachhochschule 

Folkhighschool 

Higher  Technicians'  Sectitni 

Institut  TeknoK^gi 

Junitir  College 

Regional  (or  District)  C!)ollcge 
RegiiMial  Technical  College 
Special  Training  School 
Technical  College  (or  Institute) 

Technological  Education  Institution 
Two- Year  Vocational  University 
University  Institute  of 

Tcchnokigy  (lUT) 
Upper  SeciMidary  School 
Volkshochschule 
\Vt)rkers*  C^ollege 


SoHRv:  Cohen,  l^^'>)4a. 

large,  which  really  hael  little  ielea  oi  what  went  on  hchiiul  the  walls, 
higlier  oducatimi  was  a  clandestine  process,  steeped  in  ritual.  The 
deniystiticatiini  of  higlicr  eeliication,  occasioned  hy  the  deinocrati- 
:ation  of  access,  has  taken  place  steadily.  After  Wt^rld  War  II,  as  a 
residt  ol  the  GI  Bill,  which  made  availahle  the  first  large-scale  finan- 
cial-aiel  packages  anti  made  it  possible  for  people  in  he  reimhiirsed 
not  only  for  their  tiiititin  hut  alst)  ft)r  their  living  expenses  while 
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Table  1.3.  Major  Emphases. 


Pre^ 

Cukurall 

General 

Ur.'versity 

Technical 

Vocucional 

Social 

A 1  icffti  1  i'l 
/VUoLI  ctlltl 

X 

Britain 

Y 
/\ 

1*1111  till  si 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Prance 

X 

X 

VJ\.  1  11  Ictl  I) 

X 

C jrcccc 

X 

X 

Israel 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Malaysia 

X 

New  Zealand 

X 

X 

Niirway 

X 

People's  Repiih 

lie 

of  Cliina 

X 

X 

Republic  of  C^h 

ina 

X 

X 

Sweden 

X 

X 

United  States 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Soiocv:  C:olK*n,  U^Ma. 


attendinu  c(^llc^e,  the  ninnhcr  of  people  }^oin<^  to  collc^^e  increased 
rapidly.  By  the  1990s,  24  percent  of  all  American  adults  had  com- 
pleted four  years  cif  college,  an  achievement  matched  by  no  other 
country  except  Japan. 

The  increase  in  enrollments  was  accompanied  by  a  major  change 
in  the  compositimi  o{  the  studoiit  body.  No  Kinder  were  colleges 
sequestered  enchwes  operated  apparently  for  the  sons  of  the  wealthy 
and  educated,  who  were  on  their  way  to  p(\sitions  in  the  professions, 
and  lor  the  dau^^hters  ol  the  same  }^roups,  who  would  be  marked  with 
the  maniUTs  of  \\  cultured  class;  now  colleges  were  opened  to  ethnic 
minorities,  to  lower-income  j^roups,  and  to  those  whose  prior  acad 
emic  performance  had  been  marginal.  Of  all  the  hij^her  education 
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institutions,  the  community  colleges  contributed  most  to  opening 
the  system.  Established  in  ever>^  metropolitan  area,  they  were  avail- 
able to  all  comers,  attracting  the  "new  students":  minorities,  w^omen, 
people  who  had  done  poorly  in  high  school,  those  who  would  oth- 
erwise never  have  considered  further  education. 

During  this  same  era  community  colleges  contributed  also  to  cer- 
tain shifts  in  institutional  emphasis.  They  had  always  been  an 
avenue  of  individual  mobility;  that  purpose  became  highlighted  as 
greater  percentages  (^f  the  populace  began  using  colleges  as  a  step 
up  in  class.  The  emphasis  in  higher  education  on  providing  trained 
personnel  for  the  professions,  business,  and  industry  also  became 
more  distinct.  Admittedly,  it  is  difficult  to  identify  the  students  wh(^ 
sought  learning  for  its  own  sake,  or  who  went  to  college  to  acquire 
the  manners  that  would  mark  them  as  ladies  or  gentlemen;  perhaps 
students  whose  purposes  were  purely  nc^nvocational  were  rare  even 
before  1900.  But  by  the  last  third  of  the  twentieth  century,  few  com- 
mentators on  higher  educatitm  were  even  articulating  those  pur- 
p(\ses.  VcKationalism  had  gained  the  day.  College  g(Mng  was  for  job 
getting,  job  certifying,  job  training.  The  old  value  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation became  supplemental:  as  an  adjunct  to  be  picked  up  inci- 
dentally, if  at  all,  along  the  way  to  higher-paying  employment. 

Other  shifts  in  institutional  emphasis  have  been  dictated  not  by 
the  pronouncements  of  educational  philosophers  but  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  financing,  state-level  coordinating  bc^dies,  the  availabil- 
ity of  new  media,  and  new  groups  of  students.  There  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  public  funds  available  to  all  types  ot  educa- 
tional instituticnvs,  but  the  ccMnmunity  cc^lleges  have  been  m(\st  prcv 
foundly  affected  by  sizable  increases  in  federal  appropriaticn-is  tor 
cKCupaticMial  education.  Beginning  with  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  in 
1917  and  continuing  through  the  Vocational  Education  Acts  of  the 
1960s  and  later,  federal  dollars  have  poured  into  the  educaticni  sec- 
tor. Community  colleges  have  not  been  remiss  in  obtaining  their 
share.  Their  natic^nal  lobbyists  have  worked  diligently  t(^  have  the 
community  college  named  in  set-asides,  and  the  colleges  have 
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obtained  funds  for  special  occupational  programs.  The  career- 
education  cast  of  contemporary  colleges  is  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  availability  of  these  funds. 

State-level  coordinating  agencies  have  affected  institutional 
roles.  Coordinating  councils  and  postsecondary  education  commis- 
sions, along  with  boards  of  regents  for  all  higher  education  in  some 
states,  have  attempted  to  assign  programs  to  the  different  types  of 
institutions.  These  bodies  may  restrict  lower-division  offerings  in 
community  colleges.  In  some  states  continuing  education  has  been 
assigned;  in  others  it  has  been  taken  away  from  the  colleges. 

The  new  media  have  had  their  own  effect.  Electronic  gadgetry 
has  been  adopted,  and  elaborate  learning  resource  centers  have  been 
opened  on  campus.  Because  learning  laboratories  can  be  made  avail- 
able at  any  time,  it  becomes  less  necessary  for  students  to  attend 
courses  in  sequence  or  at  fixed  times  of  day.  The  new  media,  par- 
ticularly television,  have  made  it  possible  for  institutions  to  present 
sizable  proportions  of  their  offerings  over  open  circuits.  The  colleges 
have  burst  their  campus  bounds. 

But  the  new  students  have  had  the  most  pronounced  effect. 
The  community  c(^ lieges  reached  out  to  attract  those  who  were  not 
being  vserved  by  traditional  higher  education:  those  who  could  not 
afford  the  tuition;  who  could  not  take  the  time  to  attend  a  college 
on  a  full-time  basis;  whose  ethnic  background  had  constrained 
them  from  participating;  who  had  in-adequate  preparation  in  the 
lower  sch(X'>ls;  whose  educational  progress  had  been  interrupted  by 
some  temporary  condition;  who  had  become  obsolete  in  their  jobs 
or  had  never  been  trained  to  work  at  any  job;  who  needed  a  con- 
nection to  obtain  a  job;  who  were  confined  in  prisons,  had  physi- 
cal disabilities,  or  otherwise  unable  to  attend  classes  on  a  campus; 
or  who  were  faced  with  a  need  to  fill  increased  leisure  time  mean- 
ingfully. The  college^'  success  in  enrolling  these  new  students  has 
affected  what  they  can  offer.  Students  who  are  unable  to  read, 
write,  and  compute  at  a  level  that  would  enable  them  to  pursue  a 
collegiate  program  satisfactorily  must  be  provided  with  different 
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curricula.  As  these  students  become  a  sizable  minority — or,  indeed, 
a  majority — the  college's  philosophy  is  affected.  Gradually,  the  insti- 
tution  s  spokespersons  stop  talking  about  its  collegiate  character  and 
speak  more  of  the  developmental  work  in  which  it  engages.  Grad- 
ually, faculty  stop  demanding  the  same  standards  of  student  achieve- 
ment. Part-time  students  similarly  affevt  the  colleges  as  new  rules 
of  attendance  are  adopted  to  acct>mim>date  students  who  drop  in 
and  out.  And  new  types  of  support  systems  and  learning  laborato- 
ries are  installed  for  those  who  do  not  respond  to  traditional  class- 
room-cent  ere«l  instruction. 

0\-crall,  the  ct>mmunity  colleges  have  suffered  less  from  goal  dis- 
placement than  have  most  other  higher  education  institutitms. 
They  had  less  to  displace;  their  goals  were  to  serve  the  people  with 
whatever  the  pet>ple  wanted.  Standing  t>utside  the  traditit>n,  they 
offered  access.  They  had  to  instruct;  they  couk\  not  offer  the  excuse 
that  they  were  advancing  the  frontiers  of  scholarship.  Because  they 
had  expanded  rapidly,  their  permanent  staffs  had  not  been  in  place 
so  long  that  they  had  become  fixed.  As  an  example,  they  could 
quite  easily  convert  their  libraries  to  learning  rest)urce  centers 
because  the  libraries  did  not  have  a  heritage  of  the  elaborate  rou- 
tines accompanying  maintenance  and  preservation  of  large  collec- 
tions. They  ciuild  be  adapted  to  the  instructii>nal  programs. 

In  1924,  Ki>os  was  sanguine  about  the  role  of  the  junior  college 
in  clarifying  and  differentiating  the  aims  of  both  the  universities 
and  the  sect>ndary  schools.  He  anticipated  an  allocation  of  function 
"that  wi>uld  be  certain  to  bring  order  lUit  of  the  current  educational 
chaos.  ...  By  extending  the  acknowledged  period  oi  secondary  edu- 
cation to  include  two  more  years  .  .  .  alliKation  o\  purptxse  to  each 
unit  and  differentiation  among  then  hi>uld  take  care  of  them- 
selves" (p.  ^74).  Koos  believed  that  most  of  the  aims  and  functions 
t)f  the  secondary  scIkx)1  would  rise  to  the  new  level,  so  that  the  first 
two  years  ol  college  work  would  take  on  a  new  signiticatu'e.  These 
aims  includetl  occupational  efficiency,  civic  and  social  responsibil- 
ity, and  the  recreational  and  esthetic  aspects  of  life.  The  universi- 
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ties  would  be  freed  for  research  and  professional  training.  Further, 
the  college-entrance  controversy  would  be  reduced,  and  preprofes- 
sional  training  could  be  better  defined.  Duplication  of  offerings 
between  secondary  schools  and  universities  would  also  be  reduced 
by  the  expansion  of  a  system  of  junior  colleges. 

Clearly,  not  many  of  Koos's  expectations  were  borne  out.  He 
could  not  have  anticipated  the  massive  increase  in  enrollments; 
the  growth  of  universities  and  colleges  and  the  competition  among 
them;  or  the  breakdown  in  curriculum  fostered,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  part' time  students  who  dropped  in  and  out  of  college  and,  on 
the  other,  by  the  institutions'  eagerness  to  offer  short  ctnirses, 
workshops,  and  spectator  events.  His  scheme  did  not  allow  for  stu- 
dents who  demanded  higher  degrees  as  a  right,  crying  that  the  cc^l- 
leges  had  discriminated  against  them  when  degrees  were  not 
awarded  as  a  matter  of  form.  And  he  was  imawarc  of  the  impor- 
tance that  students  and  educators  alike  would  place  oti  programs 
related  to  job  attainment. 


The  revolution  in  American  educatit)n,  in  which  the  two-year  col- 
lege played  a  leading  role,  is  almost  over.  Two  years  of  post  sec- 
ondary education  are  within  the  reach — financially,  geographically, 
practically — of  virtually  every  American.  Two  generations  have 
passed  since  President  Truman's  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
recommended  that  the  door  to  higher  education  be  swung  open. 
Now  community  colleges  are  everywhere.  There  are  systems  with 
branches  in  inner  cities  and  rural  districts,  and  with  programs  in  pris- 
ons and  on  military  bases.  Classes  are  offered  on  open-circuit  tele- 
vision, on  Saturdays,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  Open-admissions 
policies  and  programs  for  everyone  ensure  that  no  member  of  the 
community  need  miss  the  chance  to  attend. 

Riding  the  demographics  of  tl\e  World  War  11  baby  bcuMii,  tlic 
fiscal  largesse  resulting  from  an  expanding  economy,  and  a  wave  of 
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public  support  for  education,  community  colleges  had  been  orga- 
nized  in  every  state  by  the  1960s.  Less  than  ten  years  later,  in  the 
1970s,  the  institution  matured.  The  overall  number  of  tw.^-year  col- 
leges was  1,230  in  1976.  In  1977,  part-time  student  enrollment 
exceeded  60  percent  and  occupational  degrees  awarded  were  at  60 
percent  of  the  total.  Part- time  faculty  members  in  1976  represented 
55  percent  of  the  total  faculty.  All  these  figures  have  changed  little 
in  intervening  years.  The  community  colleges  enrolled  34  percent 
of  all  students  in  U.S.  higher  education  in  the  mid  1970s;  in  the 
early  1990s,  it  was  37  percent. 

In  summation,  the  number  of  colleges,  student-attendance  pat- 
terns, faculty-employment  patterns,  and  types  of  degrees  awarded 
were  level  from  the  mid  1970s  to  the  mid  1990s.  Although  this  sta- 
sis refers  to  the  basic  cliaracteristics  of  the  institution  as  a  whole  and 
not  ro  notable  changes  that  might  have  occurred  in  one  or  another 
college,  it  does  reveal  a  mature  system  that  has  taken  its  place  as  a 
central  element  in  the  fabric  of  American  postcompulsory  education. 

This  maturity  has  not  changed  the  colleges'  perennial  problems 
of  funding,  public  perception,  relative  emphasis,  purposes,  and 
value.  To  Bogue  in  1950,  the  critical  problems  of  the  community 
colleges  were:  devising  a  consistent  type  of  organization,  maintain- 
ing kxal  or  state  control,  developing  an  adequate  general  education 
program  integrated  with  the  occupational,  finding  the  right  kinds 
of  teachers,  maintaining  adequate  student  guidance  services,  and 
getting  the  states  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds.  These  problems 
have  never  been  satisfactorily  resolved. 

Recent  changes  in  both  intra-  and  extramural  perceptions  of 
community  colleges  have  led  to  further  issues.  Some  of  these  shifts 
are  due  to  educational  leadership  at  the  state  and  the  institutional 
level,  but  more  arc  due  tc^  changing  demographic  patterns  and  pub- 
lic perceptions  of  institutional  purposes. 

First,  there  bus  been  an  inversion  in  the  uses  of  career  and  col- 
legiate education.  Career  education  was  fi)rmerly  considered  termi- 
nal. Students  were  expected  to  complete  their  fi)rmal  schooling  by 
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learning  a  trade  and  going  to  work.  Students  who  entered  career 
programs  and  failed  to  complete  them  and  then  failed  to  work  in 
the  field  for  which  they  were  trained  were  considered  to  have  been 
misguided.  Collegiate  programs  were  designed  to  serve  as  a  bridge 
between  secondary  school  and  baccalaureate  studies.  Students  who 
entered  the  programs  and  failed  to  progress  to  the  level  of  the  bac- 
calaureate were  considered  dropouts. 

Since  the  1970s,  however,  high  proportions  of  students  who 
complete  career  programs  have  been  transferring  to  universities. 
Career  programs  typically  maintain  curricula  in  which  the  courses 
are  sequential.  Many  of  these  programs,  especially  those  in  the  tech- 
nologies and  the  health  fields,  articulate  well  with  baccalaureate 
programs.  Most  have  selective  admissions  policies.  Students  are 
forced  to  make  an  early  commitment,  satisfy  admissions  require- 
ments, maintain  continual  attendance,  and  make  satisfactory 
progress.  This  pattern  of  schooling  reinforces  the  serious  students, 
leading  them  to  enroll  in  further  studies  at  a  university.  The  colle- 
giate courses,  in  contrast,  arc  more  likely  to  be  taken  by  students 
who  have  not  made  a  commitment  to  a  definite  line  of  study,  who 
already  have  degrees  and  are  taking  ccxirses  for  personal  interest,  or 
who  are  trying  to  build  up  their  prerequisites  or  grade  point  aver- 
ages so  that  they  can  enter  a  selective  admissions  program  at  the 
community  college  or  another  institution.  Thus,  iov  many  students 
enrolled  in  them,  the  collegiate  courses  have  become  the  catchall, 
the  "terminal  education"  program. 

A  second  issue  is  that  by  the  1970s  the  linear  aspect  of  commu- 
nity colleges — the  idea  that  the  institution  assists  students  in  bridg- 
mg  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years — had  been  severely  reduced 
as  a  pr(^porti(ni  of  the  community  colleges'  tcnal  effi^rt.  The  num- 
ber of  students  transferring  was  reascmably  constant,  but  most  of  the 
expansicMi  in  community  college  enrollments  was  in  the  areas  of 
career  and  continuing  education.  The  collogiaie  programs  remained 
in  the  catalogues,  but  students  used  them  for  completely  different 
purposes.  They  dropped  in  and  out,  taking  the  courses  at  will. 
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Among  California  community  college  students^  Hunter  and  Shel- 
don ( 1980)  found  that  the  mean  number  of  credit  hours  completed 
per  term  was  between  seven  and  eight,  but  the  mode  was  three — in 
other  words,  one  course.  The  course  array  in  the  collegiate  programs 
was  more  accurately  viewed  as  lateral  rather  than  linear.  Not  more 
than  one  in  ten  course  sections  enforced  course  prerequisites;  not 
move  than  one  course  in  ten  was  a  sophomore-level  course.  What 
had  happened  was  that  the  students  were  using  the  institution  in 
one  way  whereas  the  institution's  patterns  of  functioning  suggested 
another.  Catalogues  displayed  recommended  courses,  semester  by 
semester,  for  students  planning  to  major  in  one  or  another  of  a  hun- 
dred fields.  But  the  students  took  those  courses  that  were  offered  at 
a  preferred  time  of  day,  or  those  that  seemed  potentially  useful.  In 
the  1980s  many  colleges  took  deliberate  steps  to  quell  that  pattern 
of  course  attendance,  but  natit)nwide  it  was  still  the  norm. 

Third,  a  trend  toward  less-than-coUege-level  instruction  has 
accelerated.  In  addition  to  the  increased  number  of  remedial  courses 
as  a  proportion  of  the  curriculum,  expectations  in  collegiate  courses 
have  changed.  To  take  one  example,  students  in  community  college 
English  literature  courses  in  1977  were  expected  to  read  560  pages 
per  term,  un  average,  whereas,  according  to  Koos  (1924),  the  aver- 
age was  three  times  that  in  hi^h  sdwol  literature  courses  of  1922. 
These  figures  are  offered  not  to  derogate  ccMiimunity  colleges  but 
on\y  to  point  out  that  the  institutions  canncU  be  understood  in  tra- 
ditional terms.  They  are  struggHng  to  find  ways  of  educating  stu- 
dents wht)se  pviov  learning  has  been  dominated  by  nonprint  in^ages. 
The  behcf  that  a  person  unschooled  in  the  classics  was  not  suffi- 
ciently educated  died  hard  in  the  nineteenth  century;  the  ability  to 
read  anythinjr  ;\s  a  criteritin  of  adequate  education  has  been  ques- 
tioned in  an  era  when  most  messages  are  carried  by  wires  and  waves. 

Rut  all  questions  of  curriculum,  students,  and  institutional 
nussitin  pale  in  the  light  of  funding  issues.  Are  the  community 
colleges — or  any  schools — worth  what  they  cost?  Have  the  col- 
leges overextended  themselves?  Do  their  cnitcotnes  justily  the  pub- 
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lie  resources  they  consume?  Can  they,  should  they,  be  called  to 
account  for  their  outcomes?  These  questions  have  appeared  with 
increasing  frequency  as  public  disaffection  with  the  schools  has 
grown.  Whether  the  community  colleges  stand  alone  or  whether 
they  are  cast  with  the  higher  or  lower  schools,  their  advocates  will 
be  forced  to  respc^nd. 

Several  other  current  issues  may  also  be  phrased  as  questions. 
How  much  more  than  access  and  illusory  benefits  of  credits  and 
degrees  without  concomitant  learning  do  the  colleges  provide?  Are 
they  in  or  out  of  higher  education?  Htnv  much  of  their  effort  is  ded- 
icated to  higher  learning,  to  developing  rationality  and  advancing 
knowledge  through  the  disciplines?  How  much  leads  students  to 
form  habits  of  reflection?  How  much  tends  towani  public  and  pri- 
vate virtue? 

Is  it  moral  to  sort  and  grade  students,  sending  the  more  capable 
to  the  university  while  encouraging  the  rest  to  ft^llow  other  pursuits? 
Commentitig  on  the  terminal  programs — the  commercial  and  gen- 
eral education  courses  that  did  not  transfer  to  the  universities — Eells 
noted:  "Students  cannot  be  forced  to  take  them,  it  is  true,  but  per- 
haps they  can  be  led,  enticed,  attracted"  (19M,  p.  MO).  And  in  his 
chapter  on  the  guidance  function,  he  stressed:  "It  is  essential  that 
many  students  be  guided  into  terminal  curricula"  (p.  330).  The  "c(X)b 
ing'out"  function  (so  named  by  C.lark  in  1960),  con\'incing  stud(?nts 
that  they  should  not  aspire  to  higher  learning,  yielded  an  unending 
stream  of  commentary — for  example,  an  issue  of  New  Directions  for 
(Community  Colleges  entitled  Questioning  the  Community  College  Role 
(Vaughan,  1980).  Bur  the  question  is  still  unanswered. 

What  would  the  shape  of  American  cducaticm  be  if  tlie  com- 
munity colleges  had  never  been  established.^  Wliere  would  people 
be  learning  the  trades  and  (occupations.'  Apprenticeslups  were  the 
mode  in  earlier  times.  Would  they  siill  dominate,  as  ihey  do  in 
Europe.' Would  the  less'than-coUege-levcl  regional  occupational 
centers  and  area  vticalionnl  schools  be  larger  and  more  handsomely 
funded.'  Would  different  configurations  have  developed? 
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What  would  have  happened  to  the  collegiate  function?  How 
many  fewer  students  would  he  attending  college?  Would  the  uni- 
versities have  expanded  to  accommodate  all  who  sought  entry? 
Community  cc^Ueges  certainly  performed  an  essential  service  in  the 
1960s,  when  a  mass  of  people  demanded  access.  By  offering  an  inex- 
pensive,  accessible  alternative,  these  colleges  allowed  the  universi- 
ties to  maintain  at  least  a  semblance  of  their  own  integrity.  How 
many  universities  would  have  been  shattered  if  community  colleges 
to  which  the  petitioners  could  be  shunted  had  not  been  available? 

If  there  were  no  community  colleges,  what  agencies  would  be 
performing  rheir  community  service?  How  many  of  the  services  they 
provide  would  be  missed?  Would  secc^ndary  schools  better  maintain 
their  own  curricular  and  instructional  integrity  if  community  col- 
leges were  not  there  to  grant  students  absolution  for  all  past  educa- 
tional sins?  Would  other  institutions  assume  the  remedial  fiinction? 

Although  such  questions  have  been  asked  from  time  to  time, 
they  have  rarely  been  examined,  mainly  because  during  most  of  its 
historx  the  community  college  has  been  unnoticed,  ignored  by  writ- 
ers about  higher  education.  Books  on  higher  education  published 
from  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  the  first  community  colleges 
appeared,  through  the  1980s  rarely  gave  even  a  ncxi  tc^  the  ccmmu- 
nity  college;  one  searches  in  vain  tor  a  reference  to  them  in  the 
index.  In  1950,  Bogue  deplored  the  lack  of  attention  paid  to  the 
junior  colleges,  saying  that  he  had  exan^ined  twenty-seven  author- 
itative histories  of  American  education  and  found  only  superficial 
treatment  of  junior  colleges  or  none  at  all.  Rudolph  s  major  history 
of  the  higher  education  curriculum,  published  in  1977,  gave  them 
a  scant  two  pages.  Pascarella  and  Terenzini  s  niassive  review.  How 
Collcf^c  Affects  Students  (1991 ),  offered  little  more.  Recently,  how- 
ever, a  small  body  of  literature,  noted  in  the  chapter  on  research, 
has  been  filling  in  some  of  the  gaps. 

Perhaps  community  ci^llcges  sh(Hild  merely  be  characterized  as 
untradilional.  They  do  not  folKnv  the  tradition  ot  higher  education 
a.s  it  developed  from  the  colonial  colleges  through  the  universities. 
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They  do  not  typically  provide  the  students  with  new  value  struc- 
tures, as  residential  liberal  arts  colleges  aspire  to  do.  Nor  do  they 
further  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  through  scholarship  and  research 
training,  as  in  the  finest  traditions  of  the  universities.  Community 
colleges  do  not  even  follow  their  own  traditions.  They  change  fre- 
quently, seeking  new  programs  and  new  clients.  Cc^mmunity  col- 
leges are  indeed  untraditional,  but  they  are  truly  American  because, 
at  their  best,  they  represent  the  United  States  at  its  best.  Never  sat- 
isfied with  resting  on  what  has  been  done  before,  they  try  new 
approaches  to  old  problems.  They  maintain  open  channels  for  indi- 
viduals, enhancing  the  social  mobility'  that  has  characterized  Amer- 
ica; and  they  accept  the  idea  that  society  can  be  bettor,  just  as 
individuals  can  better  their  lot  within  it. 
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Diverse  Backgrounds^  Purposes^  and  Outcomes 


'wo  weirds  Slim  up  the  students:  number  and  variety.  To  college 


X  leaders  the  spectacular  ojrowth  in  student  population,  some- 
times  as  much  as  15  percent  a  year,  has  heen  the  most  impressive 
feature  of  community  ct^lleges.  The  numhers  are  notable:  enroll- 
mcnt  increased  from  just  over  five  hundred  thousand  in  1960 
to  more  than  2  million  by  1970,  4  millior\  by  1980,  and  nearly 
6  millicm  by  the  early  1990s.  During  the  1960s,  much  of  the 
increase  was  due  to  the  expanded  proportion  of  eighteen-  to  twenty- 
K)ur-year-c^lds  in  the  population — the  result  ot  the  World  War  11 
baby  bot^m.  More  pet^ple  were  in  the  colletjje-at^e  ci^hort,  and  more 
of  them  were  goinj»  tc^  ci^Uet^e. 

Table  2. 1  shows  the  numher  of  undergraduates  in  all  types  of  col- 
leges relative  ti^  the  number  t^f  eighteen-  to  twenty-toiir-year-olds 
in  the  American  populatiiMi  for  each  decade  from  1900  to  1970. 
The  table  accurately  depicts  the  proportion  of  the  age  group  attend- 
ing college  \ov  those  years,  but  because  many  undergraduates — half 
the  community  college  population  currently — are  older  than 
twenty-four,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  extend  the  table.  A  more  accu- 
rate depiction  of  the  rate  of  college  going  now  is  xo  divide  the  num- 
ber t)f  eighteen-  to  twcnty-four-year-olds  enrolled  in  college  by  the 
number  ot  that  age  gnuip  in  the  population;  the  figure  e<.|ualed  2S 
percent  in  1991.  Whereas  in  the  early  1960s  tine-half  of  the  high 
schiHil  graduates  went  to  college,  by  the  19(S0s  two-thirds  of  them 
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Table  2.1.  Undergraduate  Enrollment  in  U.S.  Collej^es  and 
Universities  as  Compared  to  Eighteen-  to  Twenty-Four- Year-Old 
Population,  1900  to  1970.  


1  In/i/^rnY/iniJ/lTf^ 

Eighicen  w  Twemy^Four  Years 

EnroKmerit 

Year 

(in  Thousands) 

(in  Thousands) 

1900 

10,357 

232 

2.2 

1910 

12,300 

346 

2.8 

1920 

12,830 

582 

4.5 

1930 

15,280 

1,054 

6.9 

1940 

16,458 

1,389 

8.4 

1950 

16,120 

2,421 

15.0 

I960 

15,677 

2,874 

18.3 

1970 

24,712 

6,274 

25.4 

Source:  N.uional  (\*nrer  for  Education  Statistics,  1970,  p.  67. 


were  entering  some  postsecondary  schcH)! — an  increase  occasic^ned 
in  large  measure  Hy  the  community  colleges*  availability.  By  1987, 
45  percent  of  the  American  population  aged  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
four  had  attended  college  for  at  least  one  year. 

This  chapter  reports  data  on  the  numbers  and  types  of  students 
attending  community  colleges,  including  reasons  for  the  different 
enrollment  patterns,  college  effects  on  various  student  groups,  and 
student  goal  attainment  and  dropout.  Student  transfer  rates  are 
examined,  but  information  cm  jobs  attained  appears  in  Chapter 
Eight,  on  career  education. 

Reasons  for  the  Increase  in  Numbers 

The  increase  in  community  college  enrollments  may  he  attributed 
to  vseveral  conditions  in  addition  to  general  population  expansion: 
older  students'  participaticMi;  financial  aid;  part-lime  attendance; 
the  reclassification  of  institutions;  the  redefiniricm  of  students  and 
courses;  and  high  attendance  by  low-ability,  women,  and  minority 
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Students.  Community  colleges  also  recruited  students  aggressively; 
to  an  institution  that  tries  to  offer  something  for  everyone  in  the 
community,  everyone  is  potentially  a  student. 

Demography  has  a  profound  effect  on  college  enrollments.  The 
number  of  eighteen-year-olds  in  the  American  population  peaked 
in  1979,  declined  steadily  throughout  the  198Js,  and  was  23  per- 
cent lower  in  1992.  In  the  twenty  years  following  1969,  overall 
enrollments  in  public  two-year  colleges  increased  by  149  perceni, 
with  the  bulk  of  that  increase  occurring  during  the  1970s.  Enroll- 
ments in  the  1980s  increased  by  only  19  percent;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Florida,  enrollments  in  all  states  that  had  mature  community 
college  systems  showed  considerably  less  increase — and  New  York, 
California,  and  Washington  actually  registered  decreases  for  the 
decade  (National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  1992a). 

In  order  to  make  up  for  the  shortfall  in  potential  younger  stu- 
dents, the  colleges  expanded  programs  attractive  to  older  students. 
Numbers  of  working  adults  seeking  skills  that  would  enable  them 
to  change  or  upgrade  their  jobs  or  activities  to  satisfy  their  per- 
sonal interests  were  attracted  because  they  could  attend  part-time. 
Older  students  swelled  enrollments.  According  to  the  AACJC 
Directory,  the  mean  age  of  students  enrolled  for  credit  in  1980  was 
twenty-seven,  the  median  age  was  twenty-three,  and  the  modal 
age  was  nineteen.  A  1986  national  survey  conducted  by  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Community  Colleges  found  that  by  then  the 
mean  had  gone  up  to  twenty-nine,  the  median  had  increased  to 
twenty-five,  and  the  mode  had  remained  at  nineteen.  By  1991,  the 
mean  had  surpassed  age  thirty-one  (National  Center  for  Educa- 
tion Statistics,  1993). 

Note  the  discrepancy  among  these  three  measures.  The  mean  is 
the  most  sensitive  to  extremei .  hence,  a  program  for  even  a  few 
senior  citizens  affects  that  measure  dramatically.  The  median  sug- 
gests that  the  students  just  out  of  high  school  and  those  in  their 
early  twenties  who  either  delayed  beginning  college  or  entered  com- 
munity colleges  after  dropping  out  of  other  institutions  accounted 
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for  half  the  student  population.  This  50  percent  of  the  student  Kxly 
that  was  composed  of  students  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-five  was 
matched  on  the  other  side  of  the  median  hy  students  ranging  in  age 
all  the  way  out  to  their  sixties  and  seventies.  The  mode  reflects  the 
greatest  numher;  nineteen-year-olds  were  still  the  dominant  single 
age  group  in  the  institutions.  Thus,  a  graph  depicting  the  age  of 
community  college  students  would  show  a  bulge  at  the  low  end  of 
the  scale,  a  peak  at  age  nineteen,  and  a  long  tail  reaching  out 
toward  the  high  end. 

The  availability  of  financial  aid  brcnight  additional  students  as 
state  and  federal  payments,  loans,  and  work-study  grants  rose 
markedly.  From  the  1940s  through  the  early  1970s,  nearly  all  the 
types  of  .aid  were  categorical,  designed  t(^  assist  particular  groups 
of  students.  The  largest  grcnip  c^f  beneficiaries  was  war  veterans;  in 
Califi^rnia  in  197  3,  veterans  made  up  mc^re  than  13  percent  of  the 
total  enrollment.  Students  from  econcMTiically  disadvantaged  and 
minority  groups  were  also  large  beneficiaries  of  financial  aid;  more 
thait  thirty  thousand  such  students  in  Illinois  received  state  and 
local  funds  in  1974.  Since  the  middle  1970s  mc^re  of  the  funds 
have  been  unrestricted.  Overall,  one-third  of  the  students  enter- 
ing  community  colleges  in  1989-90  received  stime  form  of  finan- 
cial aid  during  their  first  year  of  attendance,  ^vith  total  aid 
averaging  $2,000  per  aid-receiving  student  (National  C'enter  for 
Education  Statistics,  1994i,  p.  64).  When  spread  across  the  entire 
student  population,  these  scholarships  and  grants  averaged  $671 
per  credit  full-tiine-student  equivalent  (FTSE)  in  1993  (Dick- 
meyer,  1994). 

As  ♦■he  age  of  the  students  went  up,  the  number  of  credit  hours 
each  student  attempted  went  down.  In  the  early  1970s  cne-hatt  of 
the  studeiits  were  fuU-tiiiKTs;  by  the  mid  19tS0s  only  one-third  were 
(see  Table  2.2).  In  1986  just  m'cr  one-fourth  of  the  one  million  stu- 
dents in  (lalifiiriv  i  v/ere  enrolled  for  more  tha?i  twelve  units,  while 
nearly  half  wete  taking  lewer  than  six  iinit^  (C^aliii^rnia  C^i^nmni- 
niiy  (  ^^lleges,  1987a).  NaticMiwide  more  than  one-thi:  J  of  the  stu- 
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Tiihle  2.2.  Part-Time  Enn>llmcnts  as  a  Percentage  of  Total  Enrollments, 
1970-1992. 


Total  Fall 

Part-Time' 

Year 

Enrollments 

Enrollincnts 

Percentage 

1970 

2,195,412 

1,066,247 

49 

1975 

3,836,366 

2,173,745 

57 

1980 

4,328,782 

2,733,289 

63 

1985 

4,269,733 

2,772,828 

65 

1988 

4,615,487 

3,047,514 

66 

1990 

4,996,475 

3,279,632 

66 

1992 

5.485,512 

3,567,796 

65 

Sourcv:  National  Outer  (or  EJucation  Statistics,  1994j.  p.  182. 


dents  were  enrciUcJ  tor  fewer  than  six  units  in  1993  (Dickmeyer, 
1994).  And  these  fijj;ures  do  not  include  non-credit  students 
enrolled  in  community  or  continuint^  education,  hi|^h  school  com- 
pletion courses,  and  short -cycle  occupational  studies.  The  pattern 
was  consistent  throuj^hout  the  country;  in  nearly  all  states  with 
community  coUe^^e  enn^Uments  t^reater  than  fifty  thousand,  part- 
time  students  outnumbered  full-timers.  In  Illinois  part-timers  oui- 
numbered  full-timers  seven  to  three  in  1991  (Illinois  C^ommiinity 
College  Board,  1992). 

The  rise  in  the  number  of  part-time  students  can  be  attributed 
to  many  factors:  a  decline  in  ei^^hteen-year-olds  as  a  percenta<^e  of 
the  total  population,  an  increase  in  students  combininj,^  work  and 
study,  an  J  an  increase  in  w(Mnen  attending  college,  to  name  but  a 
few.  The  colle<^es  ha\'e  made  deliberate  efforts  to  attract  part-  timers 
by  makin<^  it  easy  for  them  to  attend.  Senior  citizens'  institutes; 
weekend  coUej^es;  courses  offered  at  off-campus  centers,  in  work- 
places, and  in  rented  and  donated  bousing  annind  the  district;  and 
countless  other  stratagems  have  been  empK^yed.  Few  noncampus 
collej^es  count  (m>'  full-timers  amrni^  their  enrollees.  The  C^nnmu- 
nity  C^ollej^e  of  the  Air  Force,  headquartered  in  Alabama  but  with 
classes  offered  around  the  world,  claimed  3  30,000  students  in  1 994, 
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with  about  10  percent  of  them  attending  full-time  (American  Asso- 
ciation of  Community  Colleges,  1995). 

The  rise  in  part-time  attendance  has  lowered  the  percentage  of 
students  attending  community  colleges  past  their  first  year.  AACJC 
data  for  1963-1973  showed  a  relatively  constant  ratio  of  about  2.4 
freshmen  to  one  sophomore;  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  however, 
the  proportion  of  students  completing  rwo  years  had  dropped  to  less 
than  one  in  five.  Part  of  this  decrease  may  be  attributed  to  certifi- 
cate programs  that  could  be  completed  in  one  year,  part  to  the  mas- 
sive increase  in  students  without  degree  aspirarions  taking  only  a 
course  or  two  for  their  own  interest.  The  AACJC's  dropping  of 
"freshman"  and  "sophomore"  categories  from  its  Directory  after  1975 
reflected  the  tendency  of  most  colleges  to  avoid  referring  to  their 
students'  year  of  attendance.  The  preferred  mode  of  classificatitm 
was  to  designate  those  who  wanted  credits  for  transfer  to  a  bac- 
calaureate institution,  those  who  stnight  occupational  training,  and 
"other."  Not  necessarily  more  accurate,  at  least  this  type  of  infor- 
mation differentiated  students  according  to  the  ways  that  many 
states  allocate  funds:  degree  credit,  occupational  studies,  and  adult 
or  continuing  education. 

Tbe  growth  in  total  enrollments  did  not  result  alone  from  the 
C(^lleges'  attracting  students  who  might  not  otherwise  have  partici- 
pated in  education  beyond  high  school.  Two  other  factors  played  a 
part:  the  different  ways  of  classifying  institutions  and  a  redefinition 
of  the  term  student. 

Changes  in  the  classification  of  colleges  are  ccnnmon.  Private 
colleges  become  public;  two-year  colleges  become  four-year  (and 
vice  versa);  adult  education  centers  and  proprietary  trade  schools 
enter  the  category,  especially  as  they  begin  awarding  degrees.  The 
universe  of  community  and  junior  colleges  is  especially  fluid.  From 
time  to  time,  entire  sets  of  institutions,  such  as  trade  and  vocational 
schools  and  adult  education  centers,  have  been  added  to  the  list. 
As  examples,  in  the  mid  1960s  four  vocational- technical  schools 
became  the  first  colleges  in  the  University  of  Mawaii  community 
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college  system,  and  in  the  mid  1970s  the  community  colleges  in 
Iowa  became  area  schools  responsible  for  the  adult  education  in 
their  districts.  Sometimes,  institutional  reclassification  is  made  by 
an  agency  that  gathers  statistics;  in  the  1990s,  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  began  adding  accredited  proprietary 
schools  to  their  community  college  data  bases.  All  these  changes 
add  to  the  number  of  students  tabulated  each  year. 

Reclassification  of  students  within  colleges  has  had  an  even 
greater  effect  on  enrollment  figures.  As  an  example,  when  the  cat' 
egor>'  "defined  adult"  was  removed  from  the  California  system,  stu- 
dents of  all  ages  could  be  counted  as  equivalents  for  funding 
purposes.  In  most  states  the  trend  has  been  toward  including  col- 
lege-sponsored events  (whether  or  not  such  activities  demand  evi- 
dence of  learning  attained)  as  "courses"  and  hence  the  people 
attending  them  as  "students."  The  boundaries  between  rhe  cate- 
gories "degree-credit,"  "non-degree  credit,"  "non-credit,"  and  "com- 
munity service"  are  permeable;  student  tallies  shift  about  as  courses 
are  reclassified.  Further,  the  community  colleges  have  taken  under 
their  aegis  numerous  instructional  programs  formerly  offered  by 
public  and  private  agencies,  including  police  academies,  hospitals, 
banks,  and  religious  centers.  These  practices  swell  the  enrollment 
figures  and  blur  the  definition  of  smdent,  making  it:  possible  for 
community  college  leaders  to  point  with  pride  to  enhanced  enroll- 
ments and  to  gain  augmented  funding  when  enrollments  are  used 
as  the  basis  for  accounting.  They  also  heighten  imprecision  in 
counting  students  and  make  it  difficult  to  compare  enrollments 
from  one  year  to  another. 

Nonetheless,  the  proportion  of  Americatis  attending  college  bus 
increased  steadily  through  the  twentieth  century,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  community  colleges  has  contributed  notably  to  this 
growth.  Ry  1989-90,  one-half  of  all  students  beginning  postscc- 
ondary  education  enrolled  first  iri  a  two-year  college  (National  Cen- 
ter for  Education  Statistics,  1994i).  Of  the  students  who  delayed 
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entry  until  they  were  thirty  or  olden  68  percent  began  in  a  com- 
nunity  college.  As  the  following  sections  detail,  the  colleges  have 
been  essential  especially  to  the  educational  progress  of  people  of 
lower  academic  ability,  lower  income,  and  other  characteristics  that 
had  limited  their  oppc^rtunity  for  postsecondary  enrollment. 

Student  x\bility 

Classification  of  students  by  academic  ability  revealed  increasing 
numbers  of  lower-ability  students  among  community  college 
entrants.  As  Cross  (1971)  pointed  out,  three  major  philosophies 
about  who  should  go  to  college  have  dominated  the  history  of  higher 
education  in  this  country:  the  aristocratic,  suggesting  that  white  males 
from  the  upper  socioeccmomic  classes  would  attend;  the  nieritocratic , 
holding  that  college  admissicm  should  be  based  on  ability;  and  the 
egalitarian,  which  '*means  that  everyone  should  have  equality  (^f 
access  to  educational  opportunities,  regardless  of  socioecc^nomic 
backgrcHind,  race,  sex,  or  ability'  (p.  6).  By  the  time  the  ccmmunity 
colleges  were  developed,  most  young  people  from  the  higher  scKio- 
economic  grcnips  and  most  c^f  the  high-aplitudc  aspirants  were  going 
to  college.  Cross  concluded:  '*the  majc^rity  of  students  entering  open- 
door  community  colleges  come  from  the  lower  half  of  the  high 
school  classes,  academically  and  socicKxxniomically''  (p.  7). 

Various  data  sets  reveal  the  lower  academic  skill  level  of  the 
entrants.  The  American  College  Testing  Prc^gram  s  entering-test 
means  for  ccMi^munity  colleges  have  been  considerably  lower  thnn 
the  norm  for  all  college  students.  Whereas  in  1991  the  average 
national  ACT  composite  score  was  20.6,  for  students  who  indicated 
'TwtvYear  College  Degree''  as  their  objective  it  was  17.0  (National 
(  AM^ter  fc^r  Education  Statistics,  1993,  p.  I  30;  American  College 
Testing  Program,  1990,  p.  7).  These  differences  shcnved  up  on 
statewide  tests  as  well.  Scores  on  the  New  Jersey  C  Aillege  Basic  Skills 
Placement  Test  shcnved  that  46.8  percent  of  the  students  entering 
the  cininty  cc^lleges  in  1993  "lack  proticieiu'y"  in  verbal  skills;  this 
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compares  with  19,6  percent  at  the  state  colleges.  Comparable  fig- 
ures for  computation  are  54.0  versus  20.7  percent,  and  for  elemen- 
tary^ algebra  72.9  versus  30.9  percent  (New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Higher  Education,  1994). 

However,  like  most  other  institutions  of  higher  education,  the 
community  colleges  have  also  sought  out  high-ability  students  and 
made  special  benefits  available  to  them.  For  example,  in  1979 
Miami-Dade  Community  College  began  giving  full  tuition  waivers 
to  ail  students  graduating  in  the  top  10  percent  of  their  local  high 
school  class,  and  in  1991  it  extended  that  offer  to  the  top  20  per- 
cent. In  1994  the  college  was  drawing  around  one-fourth  of  the  eli- 
gible group,  totaling  around  1 ,300  such  students,  for  a  total  college 
investment  of  $1.5  million  per  year  (Cathy  Morris,  telephone  con- 
versation, September  29,  1994). 

The  prevalence  of  honors  programs  suggests  also  that  the  col- 
leges have  welcomed  the  better-prepared  students.  White  (1975) 
surveyed  225  colleges  in  the  North  Central  region  and  found  that 
about  10  percent  had  formalized  honors  programs  and  that  nearly 
halt  of  the  others  made  some  provision  for  superior  students.  Twenty 
years  later,  Petersons  Griide  to  Two-Year  Colle^!;es  listed  honors  pro- 
grams in  over  25  percent  ot  the  institutions. 

Gender 

Probably  because  it  is  easier  to  sort  students  by  gender  than  by  any 
other  variable,  differences  between  male  and  female  college  students 
have  long  been  documented.  Historically,  among  students  of  ques- 
tionable ability,  fewer  women  than  men  attended  college.  When 
funds  were  limited,  more  male  than  female  high-ability  students 
from  low-income  families  entered  college.  Further,  the  women  who 
went  to  college  were  more  likely  to  be  dependent  lui  their  families 
for  support.  Not  until  1978  did  the  number  of  women  attending  col- 
lege in  the  United  States  equal  the  number  of  men.  (By  1991 
wmnen  were  ahead,  55  percent  to  45.) 
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The  percentage  of  women  students  in  community  colleges  has 
increased  even  more — to  57.5  percent  by  1991 — with  66  percent 
of  them  attending  part-time.  This  compares  with  a  part-time  atten- 
dance rate  of  60  percent  for  men.  Overall,  in  each  year  since  1978, 
more  women  than  men  have  earned  associate  degrees;  in  1990,  58 
percent  of  the  degrees  went  to  women. 

There  has  been  some  slight  change  in  the  types  of  programs  that 
community  college  students  enter,  although  the  traditionally  gen- 
der-differentiated fields  persist.  The  asscKiate  degrees  awarded  reveal 
these  differences.  In  1990,  wcm^en  earned  92  percent  of  the  degrees 
in  nursing,  95  percent  in  dental  assisting,  and  98  percent  in  medical 
assisting.  Of  the  14,302  degrees  awarded  in  secretarial  programs,  all 
but  190  went  to  women.  Men  dominated  in  transportation,  with  85 
percent  of  the  degrees;  engineering  technology,  91  percent;  and  fire 
control,  94  percent.  Interestingly,  the  degrees  awarded  in  computer 
and  information  science  and  in  public  affairs  were  about  equally 
divided  (National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  1993,  p.  247). 

Ethnic  Minorities 

The  community  colleges'  diligence  in  recruiting  students  from  seg- 
ments of  the  population  that  had  not  previously  attended  college 
yielded  sizable  increases  in  the  college  attendance  of  ethnic  minori- 
ties. By  1991,  community  colleges,  with  39  percent  of  the  total 
enn^llment  in  American  higher  education,  were  enrolling  47  per- 
cent of  the  ethnic  minority  students  (National  Center  for  Educa- 
tion Statistics,  1993).  Minority  students  constituted  25  percent  of 
all  C(Mnmunity  college  enrollments  nationwide,  up  from  20  percent 
in  1976.  Naturally,  the  pattern  differs  fnm\  state  to  state  depending 
on  the  mim^rity  population.  California,  Hawaii,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, New  Mexico,  and  Texas  had  the  highest  percentages  of 
minorities  among  their  community  college  students.  Minorities 
were  als(^  enrolled  in  significant  numbers  in  other  states  that  have 
well-developed  cxnnmunity  college  systems. 
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When  the  enrollment  figures  are  disaggregated  by  ethnic  groups, 
they  are  even  more  revealing  of  the  community  colleges'  contribu- 
tions to  access  for  minority  students.  As  shown  in  Table  2.3,  the 
Hispanic  proportion  of  community  college  enrollment  exceeds  the 
Hispanic  proportion  of  the  population  in  forty-one  states.  Compa- 
rable figures  for  African- American  enrollments  are  found  in  twenty- 
one  states. 

More  so  than  in  the  universities,  the  community  college  student 
population  tends  to  reflect  the  ethnic  composition  of  the  institu- 
tions locale.  Community  colleges  in  cities  with  high  proportions  of 
minorities — Chicago,  Cleveland,  El  Paso,  Los  Angeles,  Miami,  New 
York,  Phoenix — enroll  sizable  numbers  of  minority  students.  The 
evidence  of  neighborhood  attendance  is  revealed  where  the  com- 
munity college  has  several  campuses  in  the  same  city.  At  East  Los 
Angeles  College  in  1994,  73  percent  of  the  students  were  Hispanic; 
at  Los  Angeles  Southwest  College,  76  percent  were  black;  at  Los 
Angeles  Pierce  College,  56  percent  were  white;  and  at  Los  Angeles 
City  College,  25  percent  were  Asian,  This  pattern  was  not  confined 
to  the  cities;  community  colleges  in  rural  areas  with  high  minority 
populations,  as  in  many  areas  of  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  California, 
similarly  attracted  large  numbers  of  minorities.  Several  community 
colleges  were  established  especially  to  serve  Native  Americans. 
Oglala  Lakota  College  (North  Dakota),  Haskell  Indian  Junior  Col- 
lege (Kansas),  Navajo  Community  College  (Arizona),  and  Baccme 
Community  College  (Oklahoma)  are  notable  examples. 

Because  the  issue  of  minority  students'  progress  in  college  has 
been  so  charged  politically,  the  question  of  whether  the  community 
colleges  have  enhanced  or  retarded  progress  for  minority  students 
has  been  debated  at  length  (see,  for  example,  Astin,  1982;  Richard- 
son -and  Bender,  1987;  Richardson  and  de  los  Santos,  1988).  Those 
who  say  that  the  community  colleges  have  assisted  minority  stu- 
dents point  to  ease  of  access,  low  tuition,  anil  minimal  entrance 
requirements.  They  note  the  numerous  programs  that  provide  spe- 
cial services  to  minority  students,  and  they  applaud  efforts  made  to 
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Table  2.3.  Percentages  of  African-American  and  Hispanic  Population 
by  State,  Compared  with  Ethnic  Enrollments  in  Two-Year  Colleges. 
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Table  2.3.  Continued. 
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recruit  thoni.  Their  most  telling  argument  is  that  \\  sizable  percent- 
age of*  those  students  would  not  be  in  collej^e  at  all  were  it  mn  for 
the  community  colleges. 

Several  analysts  have  charged  that  minority  students  who  he^in 
their  college  education  at  a  commui^ity  colle^^e  wtll  do  less  well 
than  those  ol  equal  alMlity  who  enroll  at  the  senior  institution,  and 
that  this  differential  is  greater  for  them  than  it  is  for  the  majority 
students.  These  detractors  have  taken  the  position  that  because 
students  who  be^in  at  a  community  college  are  less  likely  to  t^btain 
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baccalaureate  degrees,  minorities  are  actually  harmed  by  two-year 
institutions.  What  is  the  evidence?  The  best  estimates  suggest  that 
white  students,  who  comprise  74  percent  of  community  college 
enrollment,  obtain  81  percent  of  the  associate  degrees;  African- 
American  students,  10  percent  of  enrollment,  obtain  8  percent  of 
the  associate  degrees;  Hispanic  students,  8.5  percent  of  enrollment, 
obtain  5  percent  of  the  degrees;  Asian  students,  4.5  percent  of 
enrollment,  obtain  3  percent  of  the  degrees  (National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics,  1993,  p.  272).  (These  figures  suggest  not  only 
differential  achievement  but  also  the  imprecision  of  the  term 
minority  student.) 

It  is  difficult  to  disaggregate  the  effects  of  community  colleges 
from  the  characteristics  of  the  students  who  enter  them.  In  general, 
students  who  enter  community  colleges  instead  of  universities  have 
lower  academic  ability  and  aspirations  and  are  trom  a  lower  socio- 
economic  class.  The  various  studies  that  have  attempted  to  control 
for  those  variables  frequently  also  attempt  to  control  for  the  fact 
that  minority  students  are  more  likely  to  attend  school  part-time, 
and  the  community  colleges  encourage  part-time  attendance. 
Minority  students  are  also  more  likely  to  be  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies, and  ctMTimuniry  colleges  have  low  tuition. 

The  question  of  whether  community  colleges  are  beneficial  to 
minority  students  is  thus  unresolved.  If  sizable  percentages  of  minor- 
ity students  would  not  attend  any  college  unless  there  were  a  com- 
munity college  available,  and  if  the  act  of  attending  college  to  take 
even  a  few  classes  is  beneficial,  then  community  colleges  have  cer- 
tainly helped  in  the  education  of  minority  students.  But  if  the  pres- 
ence of  a  convenient  community  college  discourages  minority 
students  from  attending  senior  institutions  and  reduces  the  proba- 
bility o\  their  completing  the  baccalaureate,  then  for  those  students 
who  wanted  degrees  the  college  has  been  detrimental. 

The  question  is  not  whether  minority  students  tend  to  be  am- 
centrated  in  two-year  colleges;  they  do.  The  question  is  not  whether 
they  tend  to  go  through  to  the  level  of  the  associate  degree  and  then 
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transfer  to  the  university;  as  a  group  they  do  not.  The  question  is 
what  effect  the  community  colleges  have  on  all  their  students.  And 
the  answer  is  that  they  have  a  similar  effect  on  all  their  students, 
minority  and  majority.  As  an  example,  nationwide  the  student 
transfer  rate  is  higher  for  white  and  Asian  students  than  it  is  for 
African-American  and  Hispanic  students.  However,  in  colleges  that 
have  a  transfer  rate  substantially  higher  than  the  national  norm,  the 
transfer  rate  for  African-American  and  Hispanic  students  is  higher 
than  the  national  norm  for  all  students.  The  colleges  are  not 
designed  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  passing  students  through  to 
the  baccalaureate.  The  issue  must  be  seen  in  its  total  context;  it 
does  not  merely  affect  the  minorities. 

The  program  completion  rate  of  minority  groups  in  community 
colleges  must  also  be  viewed  in  association  with  their  record  in 
other  levels  and  types  of  institutions.  During  the  1960s,  around 
three  million  pupils  began  their  first  grade  each  year  and  in  the 
1980s,  arc^und  one  hundred  thousand  first-professional  and  doctoral 
degrees  were  awarded  annually.  Obviously,  most  students  left  the 
school  system  somewhere  along  the  way,  but  where?  The  progress 
made  by  these  three  million  students  in  graded  education  was  dif- 
ferent for  minority  and  majority  students.  As  a  group,  minority  stu- 
dents began  at  a  point  of  lower  academic  achievement,  and  the 
difference  between  them  and  the  majority  students  increased 
through  the  grades  ttnvard  graduate  sch(x)l.  Similarly,  the  number 
of  minorities  dropping  out  of  graded  education  was  greater  at  each 
year  along  the  way. 

Those  who  would  understand  the  effect  c^f  community  colleges 
shc^uld  visualize  twc^  lines  representing  ccmtinuance  in  schix^l.  If  (Mie 
line  shows  majority  students*  persistence  and  the  other  minorities*, 
the  two  will  not  be  parallel;  the  line  representing  the  majority  will 
show  the  lesser  attrition.  The  lines  will  be  farther  apart  (the  differ- 
ence between  minority  and  majority  students  will  be  greater)  at 
grade  14  than  at  grade  12;  fewer  of  the  minorities  are  in  college.  Fig- 
ure 2.1  depicts  the  trends  graphically.  Those  wh(^  argue  that  the 
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Figure  2.1.  Progress  in  the  Educational  System.  Percentage  of  Cohort 
Entering  Fifth  Grade. 
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community  collct^c  dtK\s  n  disserv  ice  to  minorities  will  point  to  the 
^cip  between  mint^riry  nnd  majt^rity  students'  persistence  in  college. 
But  they  usually  fail  to  note  that  a  comparison  between  the  ^rtiups 
for  any  two  years  of  j^raded  education,  from  kindergarten  through 
the  doctorate,  would  shmv  a  similar  difference.  Thus,  because 
minority  students  tend  to  be  clustered  mi^re  in  community  ctilleges, 
the  charge  is  made  that  they  do  less  well  in  those  institutitnis. 

Whoiii  do  the  community  ct^lleges  best  ser\*e?  Egalitarians  would 
say  that  the  institutions  should  maintain  parity  in  the  percentage 
t)f  each  ethnic  group  attaining  each  ot  the  following  goals:  entering 
college,  enn^lling  in  transfer-credit  courses,  persisting  in  any  courses, 
gaining  the  assoL  iate  degree,  gainiiig  adniittance  to  a  higli-les  el 
leehiiological  prognim,  gniduating  from  such  a  progran\,  transi er- 
ring to  the  university  at  any  point,  and  tnmsterring  ti^  the  univer- 
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sity  at  the  junior  level.  In  practice,  however,  this  level  of  equiva^ 
lence  is  impossible  to  attain,  short  of  imposing  strict  quotas  at  ever^' 
step.  For  the  minorities  as  for  any  other  identifiable  student  group, 
the  question  should  be  put  more  broadly:  "The  community  college 
or  what?"  For  most  students  in  two-year  institutions,  the  choice  is  not 
between  the  community  college  and  a  senior  residential  institution;  it  is 
between  the  community  college  and  nothing. 

Classifying  the  Students 

The  classification  of  students  into  special  groups  is  more  politically 
inspired  than  educationally  pertinent.  Women,  ethnic  minorities, 
and  people  with  disabilities  were  able  to  have  their  concerns  trans- 
lated into  special  programs  only  after  they  became  politically  astute. 
From  the  college  perspective,  the  temptation  to  place  courses  or  stu- 
dents in  separate  categories  was  always  present.  The  mature  woman 
with  a  bachelor's  degree,  taking  an  art  class  for  credit  because  it  was 
tai'gnt  by  someone  she  admired  and  was  scheduled  at  a  time  of  day 
that  was  convenient  for  her,  was  not  deserving  of  the  special  treat- 
ment accorded  to  "returning  women,"  "the  aged,"  or  "students 
intending  to  transfer."  She  was  there  for  her  personal  interest.  Yet, 
because  of  politically  and  institutionally  inspired  definitions,  she 
would  be  counted  each  time  the  institution  reported  its  numbers  of 
women,  aged,  and  transfer  students. 

Classifying  students  takes  other  forms  as  well.  Assessments  of 
community  college  students  have  been  made  from  perspectives  tliat 
span  the  social  sciences:  psychological,  sociological,  economic,  and 
political.  To  the  psychologist,  communiiy  college  students  are  prag- 
matic, little  concerned  with  learning  for  its  own  sake.  1  hey  are  not 
self-directed  or  self-motivated;  they  need  to  be  instructed.  To  the 
sociologist,  the  students  arc  struggling  to  escape  from  their  lower- 
class  backgrounds;  some  do,  but  many  are  inhibited  by  a  bias  against 
leaving  family  and  friends  that  a  move  in  class  would  engender.  To 
the  economist,  students  from  low- income  families  pay  more  in  the 
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fonn  of  forgone  earnings  as  a  percentage  of  total  family  income  than 
their  counterparts  from  higher-income  groups,  a  differential  that 
more  than  offsets  the  savings  gained  by  attending  a  low-tuition  insti- 
tution. To  the  political  scientist,  students  attending  community  col- 
leges are  given  short  shrift  because  the  institutions  are  tunded  at  a 
lower  per  capita  level  than  the  universities,  and  hence  the  students 
do  not  have  equivalent  libraries,  laboratories,  or  faculty-student 
ratios  available  to  them. 

But  deccrmining  the  reasons  that  students  attend  college  is  not 
an  exact  exercise.  They  come  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  and  the  same 
person  may  have  a  half-dozen  reasons  for  attending.  Much  depends 
on  the  way  the  questioHvS  are  asked  and  the  interpretations  that  the 
respondents  make.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  although  most 
students  attend  community  colleges  tc  better  themselves  financially, 
a  sizable  percentage  are  there  for  reasons  of  personal  interest  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  direct  fiscal  benefit.  The  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Community  Colleges'  1^86  national  survey  found  36  per- 
cent seeking  transfer,  M  peicent  job  entry  skills,  16  percent  job 
upgrading,  and  15  percent  personal  interest. 

The  conventional  belief  is  that  community  college  students — 
in  contrast  to  students  in  four-year  colleges — are  less  interested  in 
academic  studies  and  in  learning  for  its  own  sake;  instead,  they  are 
interested  primarily  in  the  practical,  which  to  them  means  earning 
more  money.  Although  some  research  evidence  supports  that  belief, 
the  perception  that  higher  education  is  particularly  to  be  used  for 
occupational  training  seems  to  be  pervasive  among  students  in  all 
types  of  institutions. 

Whether  or  not  these  characterizations  arc  correct,  they  mean 
little  to  instituti(mal  planners.  Certainly,  community  college  stu- 
dents are  realistic,  in  the  sense  that  they  use  the  institutions  for 
their  own  purposes.  But  what  students  d<>  mn,  in  schools  where 
attendance  is  ncn  mandated?  Certainly,  many  are  from  lower  social 
classes  than  those  attending  the  universities,  but  their  ch^ss  base 
is  higher  than  that  represented  by  the  majority  of  Americans  who 
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do  not  attend  college  at  all.  Certainly,  many  are  from  the  lower- 
income  groups,  but  their  attendance  usually  leads  to  higher  earn- 
ings. Certainly,  they  welcome  an  instantly  responsive  institution, 
but  the  effects  of  nonpunitive  grading  and  of  forgiveness  for  past 
educational  sins  on  their  proclivities  for  learning  have  not  yet 
been  traced. 

Unaware  of  all  these  analyses,  the  students  continue  attending 
the  community  colleges  f(^r  their  own  purposes.  Those  just  out  ot 
high  school  may  matriculate  merely  because  they  have  been  con- 
ditioned to  t^o  t(^  school  every  time  September  appears  on  the  cal- 
endar. Students  of  any  ago  wanting  a  better  job  may  attend  because 
career  programs  are  connected  to  empK^yers.  Those  wh(^  have  jobs 
but  want  additional  skills  may  hc^pe  to  find  a  short-term  program 
that  will  teach  them  tc^  use  the  new  equipment  that  has  been  intro- 
duced in  their  industry.  Many  begin  at  the  introductory  level  and 
learn  complete  sets  of  jobs  skills  enabling  them  to  qualify  for  trades 
that  they  might  have  known  ncuhing  about  before  entering  the  pro- 
grams. Some  students  seek  out  special- interest  courses,  ranging  fn^m 
"The  Great  Bixiks"  t(^  "P^iodle  Griximip^,"  taking  a  ccnirse  or  two 
whenever  one  that  strikes  their  fancy  appears  in  the  class  schedule. 
Some  use  the  community  colleges  as  stopping  stones  to  other 
sch(»ols,  finding  them  convenient  and  economical  entry  points  to 
higher  educatic^n  and  the  professions. 

The  community  cc^ liege  certainly  ser\*es  a  broader  sector  of  the 
local  population  than  does  any  other  higher  education  institution. 
In  cc^lleges  that  have  compared  their  enrollment  to  the  pc^pulation 
(»f  the  district  they  serve,  enrc^llments  usually  range  from  a  low  of 
1.5  i»r  2  percent  to  a  high  of  5  percent  of  the  total  population. 
Howard  C^ommunity  Cc^llege  (Maryland)  enrc^lled  2.29  percent  of 
its  districts  pi^pulation  (Heacock  ,ind  Jenkins,  1993);  the  San  Diego 
Community  C^olleges,  3.3  percent  (Barnes,  1992).  William  Rainey 
Harper  College,  north  c^f  Chicago,  enrolled  ).9  percent  of  its  dis- 
tricts population,  ranging  from  34  percent  of  the  nineteen-year-olds 
to  0.36  percent  of  people  over  fifty-five. 
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Statewide  figures  are  similar.  The  percentage  of  a  state's  popula- 
tion  that  is  enrolled  in  its  community  colleges  varies  widely.  Much 
depends  on  demography — the  percentage  of  population  that  is  over 
seventeen — but  more  relates  to  the  overall  college-going  rate  in  the 
state,  the  availability  of  other  forms  of  colleges  and  universities,  and 
the  accessibility  of  the  community  colleges  (Table  2.4). 

The  socioeconomic  status  of  students  attending  two-year  col- 
leges  tends  to  be  lower  than  that  of  students  attending  tour-year 
institutions.  Of  the  students  entering  the  senior  colleges  in 
1989-90,  6.0  percent  came  from  the  bottom  socioeconomic  quar- 
tile  and  56.4  percent  from  the  top  quartile.  For  those  entering  the 
two-year  colleges,  comparable  ratios  were  18.5  and  30.3  (National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics,  1994i). 

Transfer  Rates 

Much  work  has  been  done  recently  on  calculating  student  transfer 
rates.  In  1989,  the  Onter  for  the  Study  of  Community  Colleges 
began  collecting  data  on  transfer,  using  the  definition:  all  smdems 
entering  the  eommunity  college  in  a  given  year  xcho  have  no  prior  college 
experience,  and  who  complete  at  least  twelve  college  credit  units  within 
four  years  of  entn\  divided  into  the  number  of  that  ^^oup  who  take  one 
or  more  classes  at  an  in-state,  public  university  within  four  years,  Ry  col- 
lecting data  friMii  individual  colleges  and  state  agencies,  the  C'enter 
published  national  transfer  rates  for  students  entering  in  each  year, 
beginning  in  1984.  Table  2.5  displays  those  findings. 

Figures  for  the  1989  entrants  were  corroborated  by  the  National 
C^enter  for  Education  Statistics,  wliich  found  that  50  percent  of  the 
students  entering  community  college  in  1989  bad  left  by  1992  while 
27  percent  were  enrolled  at  a  postsecondary  institution.  The  sligbdy 
higher  transfer  rate  Unmd  by  tlie  N(  ^ES  is  pnibably  due  to  the  fact 
that  their  d;ua  include  students  who  transferred  out  of  state  and/or 
to  independent  universities  in  state  (National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  1994i,  p.  ii)  The  tntnsfVr  rates  would  be  further  inflated 
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Table  2.4.  Estimated  Percentage  of  State  Populations  A^cd  Eighteen 
and  Over  Attending  Community  College,  1992. 


State 

LMuriCilCCl  1  CTCizniCi^C 

Alabama 

2.78 

Alaska 

0.25 

Arkansas 

1.19 

Arizona 

5.94 

California 

5.66 

Colorado 

3.4? 

Connecticut 

1.87 

Delaware 

2.23 

Florida 

3.30 

Georgia 

1.83 

Hawaii 

3.18 

Idaho 

2.16 

Illinois 

4.40 

Indiana 

1.08 

Iowa 

3.05 

Kansis 

3.60" 

Kentucky 

1.92 

L<.)uisiana 

0.95 

Maine 

0.97 

Maryland 

3.21 

Massachusetts 

2.01 

Michigan 

3.23 

iVlinncsota 

2.84 

Mississippi 

2.95 

Misstiuri 

2.M 

ipiv, 

State              Estimated  /'era-iuagc' 

Montana 

1.13 

Nebraska 

3.77 

Nevada 

3.48 

New  Hamp.shire 

1.58 

New  Jersey 

2.40 

New  Mexico 

4.16 

New  York 

2.17 

North  Carolina 

3.23 

North  Dakota 

1.80 

Ohio 

2.16 

Oklahoma 

2.80 

Orefjon 

3.79 

Pennsylvania 

1.80 

Rhode  Island 

2.31 

South  Carolina 

2.37 

South  Dakota 

0.07 

Tcnne.ssee 

Tex-.'.s 

3.42 

Utah 

3.26 

Vermont 

1.^6 

Virginia 

2.95 

Washint^ton 

4.58 

West  Viryinia 

O.dl 

Wisconsin 

3.03 

Wyomin).; 

6.12 

it  Knigcr  than  four  years  were  allowed  before  tabulating  the  trans- 
tors,  l  lmvever,  since  community  college  matriculants  ar*;uably  ;ire 
potential  transfers  until  they  either  show  up  at  a  university  or  die, 
the  translir  rate  calculations  can  never  be  fully  relleciive  of  student 
pedormance.  Using  data  from  th  ational  Longitudinal  Study  of 
the  High  School  Graduating  C 'lass  of  1972,  Adelman  repented  that 
"1  out  ol  5  individuals  who  attend  two-year  colleges  eventually 
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Table  2.5.  Transfer  Rates  for  Students  in  Participating  Colleges. 


Students 

Percentage  Receiving 

Percentage 

h^urtiber  of 

EnteWng  in 

1 2+  Credits  Within 

Transferring  Within 

Colleges 

Four  Years 

Four  Years 

Four  Yearn 

in  Sample 

l'?84 

50.5 

23.7 

48 

1985 

46.7 

23.6 

114 

1986 

46.7 

23.4 

155 

1987 

46.9 

22.6 

366 

1988 

45  5 

22.1 

395 

1989 

44.3 

21.2 

383 

Smoa';  Center  fnr  the  Study  of  Community  Colleges.  1995. 


attends  a  four-year  college.  .  .  .  This  is  the  true  'de  facto'  transfer 
rate"  (1988,  p.  40). 

The  transfer  rates  for  community  collej^e  students  can  be  mod- 
ified by  adding  in  different  types  of  information.  For  example,  how 
many  entering  students  aspire  to  further  education?  Different  data 
support  different  conclusions.  When  students  in  degree-credit 
classes  are  asked  their  primary  reason  for  attending,  as  in  studies 
done  in  Virginia  (Adams  and  Roesler,  1977),  Maryland  (Maryland 
State  Board  for  Community  Colleges,  1983),  Illinois  (Illinois  Com- 
munity College  Board,  1986),  California  (Field  Research  Corpora- 
tion, 1984),  Washington  (Meier,  1980),  and  nationwide  by  the 
Contei  U^r  the  Study  of  Community  Colleges  (1986),  the  propor- 
tion i^f  bachelors  degree  aspirants  approximates  one-third.  Other 
studies  have  calculated  the  ciMi^munity  colleges*  ccMitribution  to  stu- 
dents attaining  the  baccalaureate  by  ci^nducting  retrospective  stud- 
ies, examining  the  transcripts  i^f  baccalaureate  recipients  to  see  how 
many  transferred  credits  from  community  ci^Ueges.  These  types  ot 
studies  usually  report  that  frcmi  30  to  60  percent  of  the  people 
obtaining  baccalaureate  degrees  from  public  universities  have  some 
community  ci^llegc  courses  on  their  record. 

Interestingly,  even  though  the  transfer  rate  in  most  of  the  states 
with  comprehensive  college  systems  clusters  anuind  the  22  percent 
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national  mark,  the  range  between  states  is  from  1 1  to  40  percent. 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  wide  interstate  disparity  are  related 
obviously  to  the  structure  of  higher  education  within  a  state.  Where 
the  two-year  colleges  are  organized  as  branch  campuses  of  the  state 
university,  the  transfer  rates  are  high;  where  they  function  as  tech- 
nical institutes  that  emphasize  trade  and  industry  programs,  the 
transfer  rates  are  low.  Deviations  from  the  norm  appear  also  in 
states  where  transfer  to  independent  universities  is  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  higher  education  system  or  where  policies  related  to 
enrc^Ument  have  been  effected.  For  example,  state-mandated  limi- 
tations on  college  growth  eventually  elevate  the  transfer  rate 
because  the  community  colleges  tend  to  react  to  enrollment  caps 
by  cutting  the  prc^grams  that  attract  adult,  part-time  students,  that 
is,  those  least  likely  zo  transfer.  Transfer  rates  among  ct)lleges  in  the 
same  state  similarly  show  wide  variations,  undoubtedly  because  ot 
l(Kal  conditions,  community  demographics,  college  proximity  to  a 
university  campus,  and  employment  c^r  economic  conditions  in  the 
district.  Nonetheless,  for  the  analyst  seeking  evidence  of  the  role 
of  the  community  cc^llege  in  assisting  people  toward  the  baccalau- 
reate, the  data  that  have  been  collected  uniformly  across  the  states 
are  indispensable. 

Dropout 

To  transfer  to  a  senior  institution,  enter  the  job  market,  get  a  bet- 
ter job,  or  merely  learn  fc^r  one  s  own  purposes:  these  are  students* 
chief  reascms  Un  attending  community  colleges.  How  do  they  fare? 
The  ctnnmunity  colleges  pride  themselves  on  open  access,  which 
translates  inti^  ease  ot  entry,  in  generaK  this  means  that  students 
may  register  with  little  advaiice  ccniimitment  and  enroll  in  classes 
without  completing  a  plan  of  study.  Part -time  <utendancc  is  encour- 
aged, and  withdrawing  (vom  classes  without  penalty  and  re-enrolling 
is  considerably  more  typical  student  behavic^r  than  that  fcumd  at  the 
universities.  The  colleges  have  made  numerous  efforts  in  recent 
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years  to  tighten  requirements,  by  demanding  advance  registration, 
pre-enroUment  counseling,  filing  of  matriculation  plans,  and 
mandatory  testing  and  advisement.  But  the  attendance  patterns  that 
were  encouraged  during  an  era  of  laissez-faire,  open-access  policies 
still  dominate. 

Which  students  persist?  Who  drops  out,  and  when?  Who  com- 
pletes the  programs,  transfers,  or  satisfies  the  reasons  for  entry?  More 
studies  of  student  attendance  patterns  have  been  conducted  than 
of  any  t)ther  phenomenon  within  the  institutions.  Students  are 
tracked,  transcripts  are  analyzed,  the  dropouts  are  surveyed,  and 
grade  point  averages  earned  by  transferring  students  are  reviewed, 
all  in  an  attempt  to  learn  how  and  why  students  stay  or  leave.  The 
presenting  reason  is  to  determine  how  the  college  can  better  serve 
its  matriculants;  the  result  is  a  wealth  of  study  tracking  community 
ct)llege  students  into  and  out  of  the  institutions. 

This  group  oi  studies  has  yielded  much  iniormation  on  who  per- 
sists. To  name  only  a  few,  studies  done  at  Metropolitan  Community 
Ci^Uege  (Falcone,  1990),  Prince  Georges  Community  College 
(Clagett,  1988b),  and  William  Rainey  Harper  College  (Lucas  and 
Melresen,  1991b)  have  ptiinted  our  that  the  students  who  stay  in 
school  are  those  wht)  began  as  full-time  attendees,  had  higher  grade 
point  averages,  were  younger,  attended  classes  during  the  day,  and 
were  involved  in  college  activities  thai  included  student  clubs, 
advisement  sessions,  and  interacting  with  faculty  members  outside 
of  class.  In  other  words,  the  students  who  pcjsist  in  community  col- 
leges are  much  like  those  frequently  called  traditional  Ctillege  stu- 
dents. They  are  committed  to  their  studies  and  invi^lved  in  their 
institution's  activities  and  processes. 

The  other  side  of  the  equation  considers  the  stud.Mits  who  drop 
out.  Mosi  t)f  these  studies  rely  on  surveys  of  nonreturning  students, 
such  a.s  those  done  at  Ji^hnson  County  C'otnmunity  College  (CiMi- 
klin,  1992),  MvHuoe  Community  C^oUege  (C>otnam  and  Ison,  i9S(S), 
C^harles  C^iunty  C^nnnuinity  C'oUege  (Von  Wald,  1992),  Climber- 
land  C>ommunity  C^t^llege  (Stt)lar,  1991 ),  and  San  Jose  C  Jty  Clollege 
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(Kangas,  1991).  The  reasons  why  students  drop  out  are  quite  var^ 
ied,  but  in  general^  most  of  them  are  related  to  situations  beyond 
the  college  s  control. 

First,  many  of  the  early  leavers  have  already  attained  the  objec' 
tive  for  which  they  attended.  They  only  v»'anted  to  take  a  course  or 
two.  Hence  their  leaving  had  nothing  to  do  with  college  policies  or 
procedures;  they  got  what  they  wanted  and  then  they  withdrew. 
Conklin  and  Cotnam  and  Ison  reported  finding  that  three  out  of 
four  respondents  to  their  surveys  indicated  they  had  achieved  the 
educational  objective  for  which  they  enrolled.  And  in  studies  that 
asked  students  whether  they  intended  to  return,  a  majority  of  the 
respondents  indicated  that  they  would  he  back  one  day.  The  avail' 
ability  of  the  institution  seemed  quite  popular  and  may  oven  have 
contributed  to  the  lack  of  persistence:  why  not  leave  when  other 
demands  interfere?  You  can  always  return. 

Students  give  varied  reasons  for  leaving.  A  change  in  work 
schedule  is  often  cited,  along  with  such  personal  reasons  as  health 
prc^blems,  difficulty  in  obtaining  child  care,  financial  burdens, 
inconvenient  class  scheduling,  change  in  residence,  or  attendance 
at  another  institution.  Most  indicated  that  nc^  cc^llege  service  could 
help.  Fc^r  example,  in  the  Cotnam  and  hon  study,  85  percent  ()f  the 
former  students  reported  that  nc^  intervening  college  service  would 
have  affected  their  decisicm  to  leave.  Put  another  way,  only  20  per' 
cent  of  the  respondents  t()  the  survey  said  that  the  college  could 
have  influenced  them  t(^  return. 

Even  though  mcxst  c^f  the  reasiMis  for  leaving  schcx)!  ;ire  beyond 
the  institutions  ability  to  amend,  some  c^f  the  reasons  suggest  that 
insritutiimal  intervention  might  be  helpful.  One  discovery  is  that 
decisions  to  drop  out  are  usually  made  early  on.  As  an  exariiple, 
Kangas  ( 1991 )  interviewed  students  who  withdrew  and  found  that 
71  percent  n{  them  thought  about  leaving  in  the  li.st  four  weeks;  85 
percent  did  not  talk  to  their  instructor  about  withdrawing.  And 
even  though  he  found  that  only  around  one  student  in  six  offered 
reasons  related  to  the  classroom,  the  instruction  or  the  college,  the 
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students  who  withdrew  indicated  that  they  had  never  really  gotten 
involved  with  the  college;  most  of  them  studied  alone  and  most 
were  working  forty  or  more  hours  per  week.  Nationally,  of  the  stU' 
dents  entering  community  colleges  in  Fall  1989  and  leaving  hy  the 
end  of  their  first  year,  39  percent  indicated  they  had  never  partici- 
pated  in  a  study  group,  34  percent  had  never  socialized  with  faculty 
or  advisors,  and  45  percent  had  never  spoken  with  faculty  outside 
of  class  (National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  1994i).  Lucas  and 
Meltesen  (1991h)  found  that  only  8  percent  of  the  students  indi- 
cated the  college  was  in  any  way  responsihle  for  their  decision  to 
withdraw;  nearly  half  the  dropouts  had  never  consulted  a  counselor. 

This  issue  of  involvement  or  college  assistance  suggests  that  some 
actions  could  he  taken  to  integrate  the  students  with  the  college.  But 
these  actions  need  to  be  taken  early,  beginning  even  before  the 
instructional  term  begins.  Programs  of  early  start  and  summer 
involvements  have  been  tried  and  have  been  demonstrably  success- 
ful. But  these  reach  only  a  few  students,  those  who  in  the  main  are 
already  committed.  The  rest  of  the  beginning  students  need  to  be 
alerted  to  the  availability  of  advising  and,  more  important,  to  the 
campus  services  that  can  help  them  in  making  the  transition  from 
their  life  in  the  community  to  life  as  a  student.  Child  care  facilities, 
now  found  in  most  colleges,  are  essential.  But  only  a  few  colleges 
have  created  sizable  numbers  of  on-campus  jobs  for  aides,  parapro- 
fessionals,  peer  tutors,  teaching  assistants,  clerical  workers,  or  custo- 
dial assistants,  all  jobs  that  might  bring  the  students  into  closer 
association  with  the  institution  and  thereby  allow  them  to  work 
fewer  hours  away  from  the  campus.  And  only  a  few  colleges  have 
installed  early-alert  systems,  arrangements  whereby  if  a  student  has 
missed  more  than  two  classes,  a  staff  member  seeks  out  the  student 
to  find  out  if  there  are  any  problems  with  which  the  college  can  help. 


Goal  Attainment 

Numerous  studies  have  been  made  t)f  the  students  who  transfer  from 
community  colleges  to  baccalaureate-grantitig  institutions.  Once 
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the  students  arrive,  they  seem  to  do  as  well  eventually  as  the  native 
juniors,  although  they  may  take  longer  to  obtain  the  bachelor's 
degree.  Another  consistent  finding  is  that  those  students  who  trans- 
fer with  gv  ter  numbers  of  community  college  credits  do  better 
than  those  with  fewer.  And  the  phenomemni  of  transfer  shock,  the 
first'term  decline  in  grade-point  average  that  has  been  observed  for 
decades,  is  still  apparent. 

Transfer-student  performance  is  detailed  rcuitinely  in  state-level 
documents,  such  as  the  annual  articulation  and  transfer  reports  horn 
the  Florida  State  Board  of  Community  Colleges,  Illinois  Board  of 
Higher  EducaticMi,  Washington  State  Board  for  CcMnmunity  and 
Technical  Colleges  (1994),  and  the  Colorado  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  (1992).  Single-college  studies  confirm  the  find' 
ings.  Johnson  County  Community  College  studied  the  students 
moving  from  community  colleges  to  universities  in  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri and  tound  their  academic  performance  in  the  first  semester 
tour-tenths  of  a  grade  point  lower  than  that  of  the  native  university 
students  (Soltz,  1993).  Similar  shortfalls  were  reported  in  studies  of 
transfers  from  Piedmont  Virginia  Ccmmunity  College  to  universi- 
ties in  Virginia  (Head,  1993),  from  Braztxsport  College  to  universi- 
ties in  Texas  (Preston,  1993),  and  from  Lehigh  County  Community 
College  to  universities  in  Pennsylvania  (Moyer,  1992). 

The  reasons  that  students  transferring  to  universities  have  had 
a  difficult  time  there  can  on\y  be  surmised.  Possibly  the  native  stu- 
dents were  tied  intc^  an  informal  network  that  advised  them  on 
which  professors  and  ccuirses  were  most  likely  to  yield  favorable 
results.  Transfers  may  have  satisfactorily  completed  their  distribu- 
ticn  requirements  at  the  ccniimunity  colleges  but  could  not  do  as 
well  when  they  entered  the  specialized  ccuirses  at  the  universities. 
C Community  colleges  may  have  been  passing  students  who  would 
have  tailed  or  dropped  out  of  the  freshman  aiid  si^plKniiore  classes 
in  the  senior  institutii^ns.  And,  as  a  group,  the  C(^mmunity  college 
students  were  undmibtedly  less  able  at  the  beginning.  All  these 
variables  probably  (operated  tc^  some  degree  and  tend  c(^nf(Hind 
the  reascn'is  f(^r  juni(udevel  dropout  and  failure. 
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Astin  has  said  that,  for  those  who  begin  at  a  community  college, 
"even  after  controlling  for  the  student's  social  background  [and]  abil- 
ity and  motivation  at  college  entrance,  the  chances  of  persisting  to 
the  baccalaureate  degree  are  substantially  reduced"  (1977,  p.  234). 
He  found  that  the  following  factors  lead  to  the  attainment  of  a 
degree:  residence  on  campus,  a  high  degree  of  interacticMi  with  the 
peer  group,  the  presence  of  gt)od  students  on  the  campus,  and  full- 
time-student  status.  But  these  factors  are  rarely  found  in  community 
ct^lleges.  Few  two-year  institutions  have  residence  halls;  in  most 
states,  especially  zhosQ  with  a  hierarchical  public  higher  education 
system,  the  community  college  students  are  of  lesser  ability;  most 
are  part-timers;  and  most  have  jobs  oft  campus.  Thus,  the  combina- 
tion of  individual  and  institutitMial  factt)rs  at  the  community  college 
level  operates  distinctly  to  reduce  the  probability  that  any  student 
will  ct)mplete  the  two  years  and  transfer  to  a  baccalaureate-granting 
institution.  Pascarella  and  Terenzini  vcho  these  contentions,  point- 
ing out  that  "Althtiugh  where  one  enters  college  makes  little  differ- 
ence once  the  baccalaureate  dc^ee  is  earned,  the  fact  remains  that 
students  at  twivyear  colleges  are  substantially  less  likely  than  their 
peers  at  four-year  ctilleges  ro  complete  a  bachelors  degree  program 
and  to  reap  the  associated  benefits"  (1991,  p.  641). 

Determining  the  intrainstitutional  procedures  that  affect 
drtipout  tells  only  part  tif  the  story.  The  colleges'  efforts  to  recruit 
and  enroll  sizable  numbers  of  students  must  also  be  considered. 
Community  colleges  have  made  tremendous  efforts  to  bring  in  a 
variety  tif  students.  They  established  nfT-campus  recruitment  cen- 
ters iind  sent  vans  staffed  witii  counselors  into  shopping  centers 
and  parks.  They  advertised  in  newspapers  and  conducted  tele- 
phone solicitations.  Some  of  the  advertising  campaigns  were 
planned  as  carefully  as  sophisticated  market ii^g  plains  used  by  pri- 
vate business  enterprises. 

Johnson  ( 1979)  defined  marketing  as  an  integration  oi  promo- 
tional activities  with  programs  designed  particularly  fi^r  ceitatn  pop- 
ulation segments  and  offered  at  times  and  places  convenic^nt  to  those 
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groups.  He  considered  it  important  for  college  managers  to  under- 
stand marketing,  convince  other  staff  members  of  its  importance, 
and  put  all  elements  of  the  college  into  a  marketing  stance,  and  he 
advocated  organizing  marketing  task  forces  to  work  with  instructors 
and  other  staff  members  in  devising  and  promoting  new  programs. 
By  1988,  a  sizable  percentage  of  the  nation  s  community  colleges  had 
organized  marketing  divisions  (Bogart  and  Galbraith,  1988).  These 
efforts  shifted  in  the  1980s  as  budget  reductions  made  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  provide  noncredit  activities  for  special  groups.  But  attracting 
students  to  degree-credit  programs  remained  a  high  priority  in  insti- 
tutions where  fiscal  survival  was  tied  directly  to  the  number  of  peo- 
ple in  classrocms.  These  efforts  certainly  contributed  to  maintaining 
enrollments,  but  they  also  tended  to  attract  sizable  numbers  of  stu- 
dents with  only  a  casual  commitment  to  college-level  studies. 

The  admissions  procedures  alone,  which  allowed  students  to 
enter  classes  almost  at  will,  certainly  contributed  to  the  dropout 
rate.  Studies  of  the  reasons  that  students  drop  c^ut  of  college  rarely 
considered  the  strength  of  their  initial  commitment,  but  it  seems 
likely  that  a  student  who  petitions  for  admission,  takes  a  battery  o\' 
entrance  tests,  and  signs  up  for  classes  six  months  in  advance  uf  the 
term  is  more  genuinely  committed  to  attending  than  one  who 
appears  on  the  first  day  ot  classes  withcnit  any  preliminary  planning. 
Data  on  students'  ethnicity,  prior  academic  achievement,  and 
degree  aspirations  pale  in  ccniiparison  with  the  essential  component, 
the  degree  of  their  personal  commitment.  Tinto  has  asserted  that 
any  valid  study  ot  dropout  must  consider  the  intensity  of  the  stu- 
dents "educational  gixil  commitment  .  .  .  because  it  helps  specify 
ihe  psychological  orientations  the  individual  brings  with  him  into 
the  college  setting"  ( 1975,  p.  93). 

Studies  of  student  dropout  may  be  only  marginally  relevant  to 
an  institution  thai  regards  accessibility  as  its  greatest  virtue.  The 
community  colleges  have  organized  themselves  around  the  theme 
ol  iMsc  in  entrant"  ,  exit,  ami  reentry.  Having  made  a  considerable 
eltort  (o  recruit  students  and  to  offer  them  somethii^g  useful,  most 
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faculty  members  and  administrators  do  want  to  keep  them  enrolled, 
at  least  until  degree  or  program  objectives  have  been  fulfilled.  But 
it  is  difficult  for  an  institution  built  on  the  theme  of  easy  access  to 
limit  easy  exit. 

St  ill,  as  confirmed  in  the  studies  of  dropouts,  most  students  seem 
to  attain  at  least  their  short-term  goals.  Students  usually  have  more 
than  one  reason  for  attending,  and  the  importance  of  one  or 
another  may  shift  over  time.  The  students  who  attend  for  only  a 
short  time  and  then  transfer  or  go  to  work  without  receiving  a 
degree  or  certificate  of  completion  may  he  the  pragmatic  ones.  The 
associate  degree  itself  has  had  little  value  in  the  marketplace — a  fact 
acknowledged  by  the  AACJC,  which  organized  a  short-lived  "Asso- 
ciate Degree  Preferred"  campaign  (Parnell,  1985)  to  encourage  stu- 
dents tt^  obtain  degrees  and  empU^yers  tc^  give  preference  to  those 
who  have  them.  The  proponents  c^f  program  completion  policies 
must  continually  battle  not  only  the  students'  and  employers'  per- 
ceptions but  also  the  universities  that  readily  accept  transfers  with- 
out associate  degrees  and  the  educatc^rs  whose  goal  is  to  maintain 
the  community  colleges  as  passive  environments  prcn-iding  ad  hoc 
studies  for  anyone  at  any  time. 

Assessment  and  Tracking 

CAirriculum  tracking  within  the  colleges  has  risen  and  tallen  with 
the  times.  Throughout  their  early  years,  the  community  colleges 
typically  administered  achievement  tests  to  matriculants  and 
attempted  to  place  students  in  ccnirses  presumed  consoi^ant  with 
their  abilities.  Students  were  shunted  from  transfer  to  remedial  or 
occupational  programs,  a  practice  thcU  gave  rise  to  the  "eoolinu-out" 
thesis.  Most  institutions  also  maintained  academic  prolv.\iion,  b 
gr.ules,  (ine  UTin  dismissal  of  students  not  m.iking  siitisfactory 
progress,  transcripts  required  for  admission,  entrance  tests,  midterm 
grades,  penalties  for  dropping  classes  after  tlu*  eiglith  week,  manda- 
tory exit  interviews,  required  class  attendance,  and  mandatory  on- 
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entation  courses.  However,  during  the  early  1970s  these  practices 
fell  into  disfavor  as  many  students  demanded  the  right  to  enter 
courses  of  rheir  own  choosing.  Further,  measuring  students'  abilities 
has  never  been  an  exact  science;  a  student  deficient  in  one  area  of 
knowledge  may  be  well  qualified  in  another,  and  .-^ories  of  abuses  in 
program  tracking  are  common.  Educators  rationalized  their  inabil- 
ity  to  assess  their  students  accurately  by  saying  that  anyone  had  the 
right  to  try  anything,  even  if  it  meant  failure.  The  1970s  saw  an  ero- 
sion  of  course  prerequisites  as  surely  as  dress  codes  had  been  aban- 
doned  in  an  earlier  day. 

By  the  end  of  the  decade,  the  pendulum  had  swung  back,  pro- 
pelled  more  by  the  students  than  by  changes  in  institutional  philos- 
ophy. The  career  programs  were  being  reserved  for  the  favored  few, 
while  the  transfer  curricula  were  entered  by  those  unqualified  fi)r  the 
technologies  or  uncertain  of  their  direction.  This  use  of  the  colle- 
giate courses  by  the  less  able,  by  those  waiting  for  billets  in  the  more 
desirable  programs  to  open,  and  by  those  trying  to  make  up  defi- 
ciencies in  prior  preparation  may  have  contributed  to  high  dropout 
rates.  Subtly  but  decisively,  the  collegiate  programs  were  being  trans- 
formed into  catchalls  for  the  unable  and/or  uncommitted  studeiits. 

During  the  1980s  the  community  colleges  groped  for  a  middle 
gn)und  between  linear,  fi)rced-choice,  sequential  curricula  and  the 
lateral,  laissez-faire  approach  of  letting  students  drop  in  and  take 
any  course  they  wanted.  Recognizing  that  neither  of  the  extremes 
was  tolerable  and  that  neither  best  served  the  clients,  the  staff  in 
most  institutions  attempted  to  maintain  some  semblance  of  coun- 
seling, orientation,  and  testing  to  determine  why  students  had 
appeared  and  how  they  could  best  he  helped.  Bur  students  were 
using  the  college  for  purposes  other  than  those  anticipated  by  pro- 
gram planners.  Except  for  those  enrolled  in  the  selective-admissions, 
high-technology  and  allied  health  fields,  few  students  attended 
courses  in  the  sequence  envisaged  by  program  planners. 

Moves  toward  encouraging  students  to  matriculate  in  and  to 
complete  programs  gained  momentum  during  the  1980s.  One  of  the 
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first  requiremeius  was  to  test  the  students  at  entry,  place  them  in 
the  programs  commensurate  with  their  aspirations  and  abilities,  and 
demand  that  they  make  steady  progress  toward  completing  the  pro- 
gram. For  example,  Miami-Dade  Community  College  established  a 
policy  of  assessing  students,  mandating  certain  courses,  and  placing 
on  probation  or  suspending  students  who  were  not  making  satis- 
factory progress  toward  completing  a  program — in  short,  reinstat- 
ing the  policies  under  which  most  institutions  had  operated  fifteen 
years  earlier  (K4iddleton,  1981 ).  During  the  first  two  years  that  the 
policy  was  in  effect,  several  thousand  students  were  dropped  from 
the  rolls,  but  enrollments  eventually  stabilized  and  student  atten- 
dance patterns  increasingly  reflected  the  changed  policy. 

The  practice  c^f  requiring  testing  and  program  placement  spread, 
often  prc^dded  by  legislatc^rs  who  were  appalled  at  the  dropout  rates. 
Florida,  Georgia,  New  jersey,  Tennessee,  and  Texas  rules  mandated 
that  all  entering  students  or  students  seeking  degrees  or  transfer  take 
tests  in  the  basic  skills.  And  numerous  ccnnmunity  colleges  in  states 
where  testing  had  not  been  mandated  were  beginning  to  require 
testing  on  their  own.  The  Southern  Regional  Education  Board 
(Abraham,  1987)  found  that  twice  as  many  two-year  colleges  as 
four-year  colleges  in  its  region  had  policies  governing  testing  and 
placement.  A  national  survey  found  that,  altht^ugh  the  majority  of 
the  two-year  colleges  accepted  all  persons  over  eighteen  whc^  had 
earned  a  high  schoi^l  diploma,  ahnc^st  90  percent  of  them  used  tests 
to  place  first-time  students  (Woods,  1985). 

The  move  was  not  without  its  detractors.  Some  felt  that  state- 
mandated  testing  would  lead  to  a  reduction  in  institutional  ability 
to  serve  vari(His  types  of  clients.  In  1988,  a  group  of  Latino  rights 
organizations  sued  a  California  college  on  the  grcnmds  of  discrimi- 
nation in  access.  This  led  lo  a  state  mandate  that  entrance  tests  be 
validated  in  relation  to  student  achievement.  Others  deplored  the 
tests'  effects  on  curriculum;  students  take  the  courses  that  teach 
them  to  pass  the  tests,  and  mandated  exit  tests  invariably  are  built 
on  generalized  eContent. 
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Still,  any  institution  needs  to  demonstrate  its  usefulness  to  soci- 
ety if  ii  is  to  continue  to  he  supported.  When  a  school  that  people 
are  not  obligated  to  attend  continues  to  enroll  greater  segments  of 
the  population,  its  administrators  can  argue  chat  it  must  he  offering 
something  of  value  to  those  who  are  investing  their  own  time  and 
money.  They  can  also  argue  that  enrolling  ever  greater  percentages 
of  the  population  is  a  social  good  because  the  more  people  who  are 
exposed  to  schooling,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  intellectual  leaders 
will  emerge  from  among  them.  If  intellectual  ability  in  the  popula- 
tion is  distributed  on  a  probability  basis,  intelligent  people  will  come 
forth  if  more  are  given  access  to  schooling.  By  that  line  of  reason- 
ing, any  restricted  educational  system  runs  counter  to  scKial  policy, 
whether  the  restriction  is  by  wealth,  sex,  race,  or  scholastic  rest. 

Questions  of  program  completion  pale  in  that  light.  The  better 
question  to  ask  is  "O/  what  value  is  the  community  college  even  to  those 
peoljlc  who  do  not  graduate  or  transfer  to  a  baccalaurcate-degi-ee-graniing 
institution!"  By  their  nature,  by  deliberate  intent,  the  community  col- 
leges sought  to  become  open-access  institutions.  They  vigorously 
recruited  part-timers,  commuting  students,  and  students  -'ho  were 
working  off  campus.  To  attract  these  students,  they  abandoned  m(\st 
of  the  punitive  grading,  academic  probatitm,  class  attendance  require- 
ments, and  other  policies  designed  for  the  more  traditional  students. 
Who  can  estimate  the  extent  of  the  social  need  they  were  fulfilling.' 

In  summation,  if  the  purpose  of  the  collegiate  enterprise  is  to 
pass  most  students  through  to  the  baccalaureate  degree,  then  the 
community  college  is  a  failure  by  design.  Its  place  in  the  total 
scheme  ot  higher  education  ensures  that  a  small  percentage  of  its 
matriculants,  minority  or  majority,  will  transfer  to  universities  and 
obtain  the  baccalaureate.  It  accepts  poorly  prepared  students  and 
encourages  part-time  and  commuter  status.  Its  students  perceive  the 
institution  as  beiiig  readily  accessible  for  dn^ppirig  in  and  oiw:  with- 
out penalty.  They  know  they  need  not  complete  a  program  soon 
after  leaving  secondary  school;  the  institution  will  be  there  to 
accept  them  later. 
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Issues 

Institutional  planners  will  continue  to  face  questions  about  the 
numbers  and  types  of  students  properly  enrolled  in  community  col- 
leges. For  example:  which  groups  have  first  claim  on  the  institution? 
If  enrollment  limitations  mean  that  some  students  must  be  turned 
away»  who  shall  they  be?  Those  of  lesser  ability?  Those  with  indis- 
tinct goals?  Those  w^ho  already  have  baccalaureate  degrees?  Lists 
placing  the  categories  of  potential  students  in  order  from  highest  to 
lowest  priority  may  have  to  he  developed. 

The  designations  "transfer,"  "remedial,"  and  "occupational"  are 
institutionally  inspired.  They  do  not  accurately  describe  the  stu- 
dents' intentions.  What  more  realistic  categories  might  be  defined? 

Colleges  can  control  the  types  of  students  they  attract  by 
expanding  or  contracting  off-campus  classes  and  by  enforcir\g  stu- 
dent probation  and  suspension  procedures  more  or  less  stringently, 
to  name  but  two  obvious  means.  Who  should  decide  on  the  poli- 
cies and  hence  the  student  types? 

Historically,  the  community  college  student  has  been  defined  as 
one  who  is  enrolled  in  a  course.  Yet  some  colleges  have  taken  steps 
to  purge  their  rolls  of  those  who  were  not  making  sat  isfactory 
progress  toward  completing  a  program.  Must  the  definition  of  stu- 
dent rest  on  sequential  attendance?  Can  colleges  find  some  other 
way  of  classifying  people  who  want  only  to  use  the  campus  for  the 
social  interaction  it  provides? 

HiHv  will  the  recent  moves  ttnvard  assessing  students  at  entry 
and  demanding  that  they  make  continual  progress  toward  com- 
pleting a  program  affect  enrollments  of  various  groups?  How  will 
they  affect  retention  and  program  ccMnpletion.' 

And  the  broadest  questions  of  all:  Which  people  benefit  most 
from,  and  which  arc  harmed  by,  an  institution  that  allows  all  to 
attend  at  their  pleasure?  For  which  students  should  society  pay  hill 
fare?  The  personal  and  serial  implications  of  these  questions  give  way 
rapidly  to  the  political  and  fiscal  as  soon  as  they  arc  put  to  the  test. 
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As  arbiters  of  the  curriculum,  the  faculty  transmit  concepts  and 
ideas,  decide  on  course  content  and  level,  select  textbooks, 
prepare  and  evaluate  examinations,  and  generally  structure  learn- 
ing conditions  for  the  students.  In  common  with  nearly  all  teach- 
ers, they  are  not  independent  practitioners.  They  work  in 
institutions  and  are  subject  to  the  rules  thereof;  the  workplace 
shapes  their  behavior.  At  the  same  time,  they  communicate  with 
their  colleagues  and  take  on  the  mores  of  the  profession. 

This  chapter  views  many  aspects  c^f  the  faculty:  their  demogra- 
phy, preparation,  and  salary;  their  working  conditions,  including 
tenure,  workload,  and  evaluation;  and  the  less  tangible  ccMicerns  of 
faculty  satisfaction,  desires,  and  professionalism. 

The  Workplace 

Community  college  instructors  rarely  write  for  publication,  but 
wheti  they  do,  and  when  they  speak  at  conferences  or  respond  to 
surveys,  they  c^ften  reveal  persistent  concerns  about  their  workplace. 
In  an  issue  of  New  Directiom  for  Community  Co//c'^es  on  the  theme 
(•f  "Responding  to  New  Missions,"  iMie  instnictor  began  an  article, 
"Let's  be  candid  about  the  major  issue  in  the  ci^mirunity  college 
today:  the  low  academic  achievement  of  its  students"  (Slutsky, 
1^)78,  p.  9).  Notiiig  the  demoralization  of  faculty  iwmbers  who  had 
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expected  to  be  teaching  college4evel  students  but  who  found  few 
able  students  in  their  classes,  she  reported  the  concern  felt  by 
instructors  who  believed  that  the  decline  in  student  ability  was 
encouraged  by  institutional  policies  over  which  the  instructors 
themselves  had  no  control.  And  she  deplored  the  colleges'  attempts 
to  retain  on  the  rolls  even  those  students  who  would  not  show  up 
for  class,  let  alone  keep  up  with  their  course  work.  Mooney  ( 1989) 
echoed  this  sentiment  when  she  reported  that  professors  are  deeply 
troubled  by  the  attitudes  and  academic  credentials  of  their  students. 

Similar  attitudes  about  the  peculiarities  of  the  community  col- 
lege environment  were  reported  by  the  instructors  interviewed  by 
Seidnian  (1985).  Those  in  the  traditional  academic  disciplines  were 
most  likely  to  feel  out  of  place  because  of  their  institutions'  com- 
mitment to  students  and  to  curricula  with  which  they  had  little 
affinity.  But  many  found  the  community  college  a  personally  satis- 
fying environment.  They  welcomed  their  role  and  were  highly 
involved  with  their  teiiching. 

People  willingly  endure  incredible  levels  of  disccMnforr  when  they 
believe  that  they  are  striving  for  a  higher  cause.  The  history  of  saints 
and  soldiers,  monks  and  missionaries  reveals  that  when  superordi- 
nate  goals  are  dominant,  participants  relinquish  the  tangible  rewards 
that  they  might  otherwise  think  are  their  due.  But  when  taith  or 
patriotism  wanes,  demands  for  more  immediate  benefits  increase, 
and  the  group  must  provide  extrinsic  incentives  to  sustain  its  mem- 
bers' allegiance.  Eventually,  a  formal  organization  evc^lves,  with  ever 
stricter  rules  of  conduct  guiding  the  lives  of  its  people,  who  them- 
selves have  since  been  transfcumed  frcMn  participants  into  workers. 

Many  two-year  colleges  began  as  small  adjuncts  to  public  sec- 
iMulary  schcx^ls,  and  their  cuganirational  forms  resembled  the  lower 
schools  more  than  they  did  the  universities.  Tl^eir  work  ailes  and  cur- 
ricula stemmed  from  state  education  codes.  Mandated  on-campus 
lumrs  for  faculty  members,  assigned  teaching  schedules,  textbooks 
selected  by  committees,  and  obligatory  attendance  at  college  evencs 
were  commcMi.  Institutional  size  fostered  clc^se  ccMnact  wmon^  instnic- 
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tors  and  administrators.  The  administrators  held  the  power,  hut  at 
least  they  were  accessible,  and  face-to-face  bargains  could  be  struck 
regarding  teaching  and  committee  assignments.  And  as  long  as  the 
institution  enrolled  students  fresh  from  high  school,  the  faculty  could 
maintain  consistent  expectations. 

The  major  transformation  in  the  community  college  as  a  wclv- 
place  came  when  it  increased  in  size  and  scope,  bize  led  to  distance 
between  staff  members;  rules  begat  rules;  layers  of  bureaucracy  insu- 
lated pet)ple  between  levels.  Decision  making  shifted  from  the  per- 
son to  the  collectivity,  decisions  made  by  committees  diffusing 
resptmsibility  for  the  results.  The  staff  became  isolates — faculty 
members  in  their  academic-freedom-protected  classrooms,  admin- 
istrators behind  their  rulebook- adorned  desks. 

As  the  colleges  broadened  their  scope,  the  transformation  was 
furthered:  first  career  education,  then  adult  basic  studies,  compen- 
sator>'  programs,  and — unkindest  of  all  from  the  faculty  viewpoint — 
the  drive  to  recruit  and  retain  apathetic  students.  Numerous 
instructt>rs — who  may  have  regarded  themselves  as  menibers  of  a 
noble  calling,  contributing  to  society  by  assisting  the  development  of 
its  young — reacted  first  with  dismay,  then  with  withdrawal  or  antag- 
onism, to  the  new  missions  articulated  by  the  cc^Uege  spokespersons. 
Feeling  betrayed  by  an  organization  that  had  shifted  its  priorities, 
they  shrank  frt>m  participation,  choosing  instead  to  form  collectiv- 
ities that  would  protect  their  right  to  maintain  their  own  goals.  The 
Gemeinschaft  had  bect>me  a  Cjeselhrhaft. 

Whether  or  not  collective  bargaining  in  community  cc^l leges 
resulted  from  this  transformation,  it  did  enhance  faculty  well-being, 
although  not  nearly  as  much  as  its  pn^ponents  had  hoped  or  as  much 
as  its  detractors  had  feared.  The  working  conditions  most  obviously 
affected  were  class  size,  the  nv.inber  of  hour,  instructors  must  spend 
on  campus*  the  t)ut-oi -class  responsibilities  that  may  be  assigned  to 
them,  the  number  of  students  they  must  teach  per  week,  and  the 
funds  available  ft>r  pn>fcssional  develi>pment  i>pportaiiities.  Because 
all  these  elements  were  associated  with  contractual  requirements, 
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informal  agreements  between  instructors  and  administrators  about 
switching  classes,  trading  certain  tasks  for  others,  and  released  time 
in  one  term  in  return  for  an  additional  class  in  another  were  ren- 
dered more  difficult  to  effect.  Work  rules  often  specified  the  time 
that  could  be  spent  on  committee  service,  media  development,  and 
preparing  new  courses.  In  brief,  the  contracts  solidified  the  activi- 
ties associated  with  teaching,  binding  them  by  rules  that  had  t(^  be 
consulted  each  time  a  staff  member  c(^nsidered  any  change;  hence, 
they  impinged  on  the  instructors  as  though  they  had  been  mandated 
by  an  autocratic  administrati(^n. 

The  People 

Although  it  is  possible  to  generalize  in  only  the  grtissest  way  when 
one  is  describing  a  quarter-milli(Mi  people,  demographically  the 
community  college  faculty  differ  from  instructt^rs  in  other  types  ot 
sch(x^ls-  The  pn^portion  of  men  is  knver  than  in  universities,  higher 
than  in  sectMidary  schools.  M(\st  of  the  faculty  menihers  hold  acad- 
emic master'^  degrees  or  have  equivalent  experience  in  the  occu- 
patiiMis  they  teach;  they  are  less  likely  to  hold  advanced  graduate 
degrees  than  university  professors  are.  Their  primary  vespcMisibility 
is  to  teach.  They  rarely  conduct  research  or  scholarly  inquiry.  They 
are  more  concerned  with  subject  matter  than  are  their  counterparts 
in  the  secondary  schtu^ls,  less  so  than  university  professors.  On  a 
full-time  basis  they  conduct  hnir  or  five  classes  per  term,  thirteen  to 
fifteen  hours  a  week.  Over  half  are  part-time  empk^yees  at  their  col- 
leges, but  they  teach  only  cnie-huirth  of  the  classes.  Many,  Knh  full- 
and  part-timers,  sustain  cuher  jobs  in  addition  to  their  teaching. 

The  demographics  (^t  commutiity  college  faculty  ha\c  changed 
in  recent  years,  with  increases  in  women  and  miniM'ities.  The  1988 
and  l^^'^)^  natiiMial  surveys  ot  posisecomkiry  faculty  show  the  diilcM*- 
ences.  In  1987,  9  percent  ot  the  full-time  faculty  in  two-year  public 
ct^lleges  were  classified  as  Native  Americans,  Asians,  blacks,  or  1  lis- 
panics,  but  that  pn ^portion  rose  to  14.^  percent  in  1992.  The  ratio  of 
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women  rose  from  38  to  44  percent  during  the  same  period.  The 
comparable  figures  for  all  of  higher  education  in  1992  show  13.2  per- 
cent of  full-time  instructional  staff  as  minorities  and  32.5  percent  as 
women  (National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  1994a). 

Preparation 

When  the  size  and  number  of  community  colleges  were  increasing 
rapidly,  the  question  of  proper  training  and  experience  for  instruc- 
tors was  frequently  debated.  Should  instructors  have  prior  experi- 
ence in  the  lower  schools?  Should  they  hold  the  doctorate?  What 
qualities  were  needed?  The  answers  varied,  hut  the  flow  of  instruc- 
tors into  the  community  colleges  can  be  readily  traced. 

Beginning  with  the  earliest  two-year  colleges  and  continuing 
well  into  the  1960s,  instructors  tended  to  have  prior  teaching  expe- 
rience in  the  secondary  schools.  Eells  (1931)  reported  a  study  done 
in  the  1920s  showing  that  80  percent  of  junior  college  instructor's 
had  previous  high  school  experience.  In  the  1950s,  Medsker  ( 1960) 
found  64  percent  with  previous  secondary  or  elementary  school 
experience.  Around  44  percent  of  new  teachers  of  academic  subjects 
entering  two-year  colleges  in  California  in  1963  moved  in  directly 
from  secondary  schools,  and  others  had  had  prior  experience  with 
them  (California  State  Department  of  Education,  1963-64).  In 
1973,  Bushnell  reported  that  70  percent  of  the  two-year  college  fac- 
ulty nationally  had  previously  taught  in  public  high  schools.  How- 
ever, as  the  number  of  newly  employed  instructors  declined  in  the 
1970s,  the  proportion  of  instructors  with  prior  secondary  school 
experience  declined  with  it.  More  were  coming  from  graduate  pro- 
grams, from  the  trades  and  from  other  community  cc^lleges. 

Preservice  Training 

The  masters  degree  obtained  in  a  traditional  academic  department 
has  been  the  typical  preparation.  The  doctorate  has  never  been  cc^n- 
sidercd  the  mc\st  desirable  degree;  arguments  against  it  may  be  found 
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from  Eells  in  1931  (pp.  403-404)  to  Cohen  and  Brawer  in  1977  (pp. 
1 19-1 20).  During  the  1920s  fewer  than  4  percent  of  the  instmctors 
at  two-year  colleges  held  the  doctorate.  By  the  1950s  the  proportion 
had  climbed  to  between  6  and  10  percent,  and  there  it  remained  for 
two  decades;  Blocker  (1965-66)  reported  7  percent,  Bayer  (1973) 
6.5  percent,  and  Medsker  and  Tiller>'  (1971)  9  percent.  By  the  mid 
1970s  it  had  reached  14  percent  as  fewer  new  instructors  without 
the  degree  were  being  employed,  and  many  of  those  already  on  the 
job  were  concurrently  receiving  advanced  degrees.  In  the  early  1980s 
the  proportion  exceeded  20  percent — largely  because  of  the  rela- 
tively stable  employment  scene,  coupled  with  the  tendency  for 
instructors  to  obtain  doctoral  degrees  so  that  they  would  move 
higher  on  the  salary  schedule.  As  an  example,  between  1973  and 
1984  the  proportion  of  male  faculty  with  no  more  than  a  master's 
degree  dropped  from  74  to  59  percent,  while  men  with  doctorates 
rose  from*  6  to  27  percent.  In  this  same  period,  women  with  the  mas- 
ters as  their  highest  degree  fell  frc^m  73  to  61  percent,  while  women 
with  dcKtorates  increased  from  5  to  13  percent. 

Table  3.1  shows  the  proportions  of  instructors  holding  bache- 
lors, masters,  and  doctors  degrees  from  1930  through  1989.  Grad- 
uate degrees  were  rarely  found  among  teachers  in  career  programs, 
where  experience  in  the  occupations  along  with  some  pedagogical 
training  was  considered  the  best  preparation;  but  among  the  liberal 
arts  instructc^rs  in  many  colleges,  the  proportion  with  the  doctorate 
surpassed  25  percent  (Cohen  and  Brawer,  1987,  p.  67). 

Regardless  of  the  degree  titles  and  types  of  programs,  an  empha- 
sis on  breadth  of  preparation  and  on  sensitivity  to  the  goals  of  the 
community  colleges  and  the  concerns  of  their  students  has  been  a 
standard  recommendatiiMi.  Calls  for  these  types  of  people  have  been 
made  nc^t  only  by  community  c(^llege  administrators  but  also  by  major 
professicMial  and  disciplinary  asscxziations.  But  few  community  college 
instructors  were  prepared  in  programs  especially  designed  for  thai 
level  c^f  teaching.  Few  had  even  taken  a  single  C(^urse  describing  the 
institution  before  they  assumed  responsibilities  in  it.  And  although 
Eells  ( 1 9  M )  had  recommended  that  people  entering  two-year  college 
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Table  3.1.  Hii^hesr  Degree  Held  by  Insrrucuirs  at  Two-Year  Colleges 
(Percentages). 


Year  aiid 
Source 


Less  Than 

Bachelor'^  Bachelors 


1930 

Wahlquist 

(cited  in  Eells)  7%  29% 

1941 
Koos 

(cited  in  Monroe)  3  27 

1957 

Medsker  (cited 

in  Monroe:  includes 

administrators)  7  1 7 

1969 

National  Center  for  1 7 

Education  Statistics  (includes  botb) 
1972 

National  Center  for 

Education  Statistics        ^  1 3 

1979 

Bra  we  r  and  Fried  lander       3  8 

Carnegie  Faculty  Study 

(cited  in  Ottinger)         5  10 
1989 

A.stin,  Korn,  and  Dcv       11  10 


iMa.s(cr'.s 

54% 
64 

65 
75 

74 
74 

63 
61 


Doctorate 


9% 


10 


10 
15 


18 


Sources:  Eells,  p.  103;  ^lon^c^c,  1972,  pp.  148,  248;  National  CVator  for 

E.lucation  Statistics,  1970,  1980;  Brawer  and  Fncdlandor,  1979;  Ortini^er.  198 
p.  1 18;  Astin,  Korn,  and  LVy,  1991. 


instruction  after  having  secondary*  schot)l  experience  take  inter\  en- 
ing  work  at  the  university^  not  many  took  that  route. 

Several  well-integrated  gnuluate-school-hascd  programs  for 
preparing  comnumily  college  instructors  have  been  established,  and 
especially  tailored  degrees  ha\'e  been  intiXKluced  on  numenuis  occa- 
sions. The  Master  of  Aits  in  Teaching  recci  red  some  support  dur- 
ing the  late  1060s,  when  colleges  were  expanding  rapidly  and 
seeking  well-tjualified  staff,  and  the  Doctor  i^f  Arts  was  promoted 
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by  the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  and  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Higher  Education.  The  programs  usually  include  a  base  of  sub- 
ject matter  preparation  in  an  academic  (department,  some  pedagog- 
ical preparation,  and  a  period  of  practice  teaching  or  internship. 
These  programs  continue  to  be  offered,  some  at  the  more  prestigious 
universities,  but  they  have  not  become  widespread;  well  over  half 
of  the  Doctor  of  Arts  in  Teaching  degrees  awarded  in  1981  were 
granted  at  just  four  institutions,  and  even  at  these  institutions  pro- 
gram enrollments  had  declined  by  one-third  over  the  prior  four 
years  (Dressel,  1982).  None,  including  the  especially  sponsored  pro- 
grams  for  instructors  in  areas  of  shc.rt  supply,  has  ever  developed  as 
a  major  source  of  community  college  instructors.  However,  tne  pro- 
grams continue,  with  new  ones  developed  occasionally,  as  at  George 
Mason  University  (Virginia)  in  the  late  1980s. 

The  drive  to  attract  minority-group  instructors  has  led  t(^  vari- 
ous special  efforts.  Anglin  and  others  (1991)  described  a  working 
model  for  a  community  college-university  minority  teachers  recruit- 
ment project.  Suggesting  that  structural  changes  be  made  to  recruit 
students  for  the  teaching  profession,  they  recommended  that  the 
community  colleges  provide  preeducatitm  courses  tor  their  students 
during  their  associate  degree  experience,  and  that  they  emphasize 
the  tra)  fer  of  minority  students  to  baccalaureate-grantiniL^  institu- 
tions. One  example  of  such  an  effort  is  the  Teaching  Leadership 
Consortium  (TLC)  project,  which  prepares  students  who  transfer 
from  Cuyahoga  Community  College  to  Kent  State  University. 

In-Service  Training 

Although  formal  in-ser.  ice  training  had  been  a  leature  ot  the  com- 
munity colleges  throughout  their  history,  calls  for  expanding  that 
activity  reached  a  peak  as  institutic^nal  exparsicin  subsided,  and  rel- 
atively few  new  staff  members  were  en\ployed.  Who  would  teach 
the  new  students  and  handle  the  different  technologies?  Faculty 
members  already  there  had  their  cnvn  pric^rities,  based  on  their 
expectations  when  they  entered  the  ci^lle^e  and  their  subsequent 
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experience  within  it.  Administrators  had  found  it  much  easier  to 
employ  new  instructors  to  perform  different  functions  than  to 
retrain  old  instructors — a  procedure  that  worked  well  as  long  as 
expansion  was  rapid.  But  when  the  rate  of  change  exceeded  the  rate 
of  expansion,  when  new  priorities  were  enunciated  more  rapidly 
than  new  funds  could  be  found,  the  residue  of  out-of-phase  staff 
members  increased — hence  the  calls  for  staff  development. 

Several  types  of  in-service  preparation  programs  have  been 
established.  The  most  common  have  been  discipline-based  insti- 
tutes, released  time,  sabbatical  leaves,  and  tuition  reimbursements 
for  instructors  to  spend  rime  in  a  university -based  program,  as  well 
as  short  courses  or  workshops  on  pedagogy  sponsored  by  single  insti- 
tutions or  by  institutional  consortia.  Studies  such  as  those  con- 
ducted in  Iowa  (Miller,  1985),  Illinois  (Wallin,  1982),  New  York 
(Winter  and  Fadale,  1983),  and  Texas  (Richardson  and  Moore, 
1987)  revealed  these  preferences.  Instructors  sought  courses  and 
programs  in  their  teaching  field,  offered  by  universities  close  at 
hand,  so  that  they  could  gain  further  knowledge  in  their  sphere  of 
interest,  degrees  and  credits  that  would  enable  them  to  rise  on  the 
salary  schedule,  and  time  off  from  their  teaching  responsibilities. 
Administrators,  in  contrast,  preferred  workshops  and  seminars 
offered  on  campus  for  the  instructors,  with  the  ccMitent  centering 
on  pedagogy  and  community  college-related  concerns. 

Some  colleges  have  developed  elaborate,  continuing  profes- 
sional development  activities.  Hoerner  and  cnhers  (1991)  found 
several  with  exemplary  programs  fi)r  occupaticmal  and  technical 
instructors.  Roueche,  Roueche,  and  Milliron  (1995)  describe 
training  fi)r  part-timeis.  Some  states— for  example,  Florida  in  the 
1970s  and  California  in  the  1980s— appropriated  sizable  funds  to 
be  used  for  staff  development  at  the  colleges  discretion.  However, 
evaluations  of  the  effects  of  such  activities  have  often  fmind 
inconsistent  results,  depending  on  how  the  colleges  allocated  the 
money  and  the  uses  to  which  it  was  put  (Alfano,  Brawer,  Cohen, 
and  Koltai,  1990). 
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Work  Load,  Salary,  and  Tenure 

Faculty  work  bad.  The  term  usually  connotes  the  hcuirs  spent  in  the 
classroom  each  week  times  the  number  of  students  enrolled>  occa- 
sionally with  a  nod  to  committee  service.  No  one  speaks  of  the  pro- 
fessor s  research  load,  scholarship  load,  c^r  consulting  load.  Teaching 
is  the  ponderous  portion  of  the  profession,  the  burden  to  be  carried. 

Prior  to  the  1970s  the  community  colleges  operated  under  work 
rules  much  like  those  in  the  secondary  schcxils.  The  principal,  pres- 
ident, or  governing  board  set  the  hours  and  working  conditions  and 
hired  and  fired  the  staff.  Statements  made  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Professors  (AAUP)  regarding  academic  free- 
dom had  never  quite  penetrated.  Then,  when  rules  authorizing 
public  employee  bargaining  units  were  passed,  the  rules  changed. 
Collective  bargaining  spread  until  it  formed  the  basis  of  faculty 
negotiations  for  around  60  percent  of  the  community  college 
instructors.  Its  period  o(  rapid  growth  ended  in  the  1980s  as  state 
legislatures  stopped  passing  laws  demanding  that  the  college  gov- 
erning boards  recognize  faculty  bargaining  units.  Rut  where  it  was 
in  place,  it  formed  the  basis  of  work  load  negotiation,  with  the 
administrators  effectually  shunted  aside. 

Faculty  wt)rk  load  varies  somewhat  among  teaching  fields,  but  it 
has  been  relatively  consistent  over  time.  Koc^s  (1924)  reported  1 3.5 
ht^urs  taught  weekly  by  full-time  faculty  in  the  public  colleges  of  the 
1920s,  14.9  hours  in  the  private  institutions.  Numerous  studies  con- 
ducted since  the  1920s  ha\'e  found  1 3  to  15  lecture  hcuirs  per  week 
to  be  the  norm;  i'ov  example,  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  (1S)91)  cites  15.2  hours  spent  in  two-year  college  class- 
voom  teaching  in  1988. 

CliKss  size  is  more  variable  than  teaching  hours.  Many  negoti- 
ated contracts  specify  the  maximum  number  of  students  that  can 
be  assigned  ti^  a  class,  but  student  drc^pout  invariably  reduces  class 
size  befi)re  the  end  c^f  the  term.  Instructors  of  physical  education, 
music,  studio  ctnirses  in  the  arts,  and  courses  in  labcuatory  sections 
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usually  have  the  highest  number  of  teaching  houns  but  the  smallest 
class  sizes.  In  Illinois,  for  example,  in  Fall  1987,  lecture  classes  aver- 
aged 19.2  students  and  laboratory  classes  averaged  12.8  students 
(Illinois  Community  College  Board,  1988). 

There  is  little  difference  in  faculty  work  load  in  states  where  a 
majority  of  the  faculty  are  covered  under  collective  bargaining 
agreements  (California,  Illinois,  Michigan,  New  York)  and  those 
where  the  faculty  are  not  so  covered  (Texas,  Arizona,  Utah).  The 
major  contrast  is  in  administrative  involvement  in  setting  the  work- 
ing conditions  for  the  faculty.  The  negotiations  yield  contracts  that 
move  nearly  all  decisions  to  the  level  of  the  negotiators,  that  is,  the 
board  and  the  faculty  unit  representatives.  Attorneys  for  both 
groups  are  involved  in  interpreting  the  contracts  and  in  arbitrating 
the  disputes.  The  choice  for  the  administrators  is  not  whether  they 
approve  of  such  contracts  but  only  of  how  they  learn  to  live  with 
them.  Many  of  the  administrators  in  srates  where  bargaining  began 
were  slow  to  realize  th.ir.  It  is  ditficult  tor  people  who  grew  up  with 
a  perception  of  their  professional  role  as  one  of  closely  managing 
staff  behavior  to  realize  that  the  rules  have  shifted,  that  the  con- 
tract negotiated  with  the  staff  has  become  the  dominant  force.  Years 
after  the  faculty  won  the  right  to  bargain  collectively,  this  percep- 
tion seems  quaint,  but  as  the  unions  were  gniwing,  it  was  high  on 
the  list  of  adniinistrator  s  concerns. 

The  relationships  between  administrators  and  instructors  head 
the  list  of  chaiiges  occasioned  by  collective  bargaining.  The  contracts 
spell  out  the  details  of  class  size,  hours  that  the  instructors  are  to 
spend  on  campus,  ccnidilions  of  sabbatical  leaves,  and  numerous 
other  aspects  of  faculty  life.  But  the  number  of  teaching  hours  and 
the  size  of  the  classes  has  i^iot  changed  much  in  decades.  Nor  have 
faculty  concerns  about  work  load  and  committee  service  changed. 
Instructors  may  fight  continually  for  reduced  hc^urs  in  the  classro(>m, 
but  they  arc  reluctant  t(^  give  up  the  chance  to  teach  additional  hours 
for  extra  pay.  In  California  40  percent  of  the  full-time  instructors 
teach  at  least  one  additional  class  per  year  (California  Community 
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Colleges,  1989).  Even  so,  the  instructors  who  are  active  in  their  diS' 
ciplinary  associations  continually  call  for  reduced  teaching  loads.  The 
pages  of  Teaching  English  in  the  Two-Year  College  and  the  various  dis^ 
ciplinary  association  newsletters  often  carr^'  articles  commenting  on 
how  the  community  college  instructors  teach  liberal  arts  classes  to 
freshmen  and  sophomores  just  as  the  university  professors  do.  And 
they  say  that  the  community  college  instructors  have  a  more  difficult 
job  because  the  students  are  less  well  prepared.  Why,  the  argument 
goes,  should  the  community  college  instructors  teach  twice  as  many 
hours?  Still,  few  sustained  practices  are  being  introduced  that  would 
have  students  taught  by  paraprofessional  aides,  or  through  repro^ 
ducible  media  that  would  reduce  live-contact  hours. 

Except  for  the  part-timers  paid  at  an  hourly  rate,  salary  ranges 
for  community  college  instructors  have  tended  to  be  higher  than  in 
secondary  schools,  lower  than  in  universities.  Eells  (1931)  reported 
that  the  median  salary  of  the  best^paid  instructors  in  the  1920s  was 
about  the  same  as  that  of  starting  professors  in  the  universities.  But 
most  community  college  instructors  were  able  to  reach  the  top  of 
the  salary  scale  in  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  whereas  in  the  universi- 
ties  more  steps  intervened  although  a  higher  ceiling  was  available. 
The  ratio  shifted  somewhat  when  collective  bargaining  made  deep 
inroads  and  the  tops  of  the  salary  schedules  were  lifted,  but  the  uni- 
versity ranges  remained  greater.  In  the  1980s,  according  to  tables 
showing  average  salaries,  community  college  faculty  consistently 
received  lower  salaries  than  faculty  in  all  of  public  higher  educa- 
tion. The  differential  widened  from  less  than  7  percent  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  decade  to  nearly  10  percent  in  1985-86  and  to  15 
percent  in  1992-93  (National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 
1994j,p,  234). 

Tenure  patterns  in  community  colleges  tnore  closely  resemble  those 
in  the  lower  scIkh^Is  than  they  do  the  procedures  in  universities. 
Tenure  is  awarded  after  a  single  year  (^r,  in  many  cases,  after  a  proba- 
tion of  two  to  three  years;  the  practice  rarely  apprc^vimates  the  seven- 
year  standard  common  in  universities.  Although  teiiure  ailes  vary  from 
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State  to  state,  in  some  states  tenure  is  awarded  simultaneously  with  a 
full-time  teaching  contract.  That  is,  after  a  one-year  contract  has  been 
tendered  and  the  instructor  has  fulfilled  his  or  her  responsibilities,  a 
contract  for  the  succeeding  year  can  be  demanded  unless  the  institu- 
tion can  show  cause  that  the  instructor  is  not  deser\ang  of  it.  Often, 
unless  it  is  included  in  the  state  laws  governing  community  colleges, 
tenure  becomes  a  negotiable  item  in  contract  bargaining. 

Part'Time  Faculty 

More  so  than  in  the  universities,  less  so  than  in  adult  schools  and 
extension  divisions,  the  community  colleges  depend  on  a  part-time 
work  force.  The  reasons  part-timers  cor\f  mue  to  be  employed  in  siz- 
able numbers  are  that  they  cost  less;  they  may  have  special  capa- 
bilities not  available  among  the  full-time  instructors;  and  they  can 
be  employed,  dismissed,  and  reemployed  as  necessary. 

The  ratio  of  part-time  to  full-time  instructors  has  changed  dur- 
ing various  stages  of  community  college  de\'elopment.  In  the  early 
years  sizable  percentages  of  the  instructors  were  part-timers,  often 
from  local  high  schools.  As  the  colleges  matured,  they  were  more 
able  to  support  a  corps  of  full-time  instructors;  in  the  late  1960s 
almost  two-thirds  were  so  employed.  Then  the  ratio  of  part-timers 
increased,  so  that  by  1986  they  had  reached  60  percent  of  the  tcnal; 
but  by  1997  the  proportion  slipped  back  to  53  percent  (see  Table 
3.2).  These  ratios  depend  on  grcnvth  and  decline  in  various  areas  of 
the  curriculum,  state  and  accrediting  association  guidelines,  work 
force  availability,  and  numercuis  other  factors.  Overall,  though,  the 
colleges  have  come  to  depend  on  low-cost  labor  to  balance  the  bud- 
get. As  long  as  the  law  or  collective  bargaining  agreements  do  not 
stop  them,  administrators  will  continue  to  employ  lower  paid  part- 
time  instructors.  Part-time  instructors  are  to  the  community  col- 
leges as  migrant  workers  are  to  the  farms. 

Pay  rates  are  the  key  to  employment  of  part-timers.  Taking  it 
strictly  on  a  per  class  basis,  they  cost  considerably  less.  In  C /alifornia 
in  1993,  their  hourly  pay  averaged  $34.64,  or  around  $1,700  for  a 
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Table  3.2.  Numbers  of  Full'Time  and  Part-Time  Instructors  in  Two- Year 
Colleges,  1953-.1992. 


Year 

Total  Instructor 

1953 

23,762 

1958 

33,396 

1963 

44,405 

1968 

97,443 

1973 

151,947 

1978 

213.712 

1979 

212,874 

1980 

238,841 

1981 

244.118 

1982 

236,655 

1983 

251.606 

1984 

252,269 

1985 

228,694 

1986 

274,989 

1987 

256,236 

1992 

253,71  1 

Full-Time  Instructor}; 
Number  Percentage 


^7 

AH 

J  I 

00 

'^0 

45 

92,881 

44 

104,777 

44 

104,558 

43 

99,701 

42 

109,436 

43 

109,064 

43 

99,202 

43 

110,909 

40 

107,608 

42 

118  194 

47 

Part-Time  Jn^triu'tors 

Number 

Percentage 

11,289 

48 

13,394 

40 

18,967 

43 

33,579 

34 

61,989 

41 

118.251 

55 

119,993 

56 

134.064 

56 

139.670 

57 

137,060 

58 

142,170 

57 

143,205 

57 

127,681 

56 

164,080 

60 

148,628 

58 

135,518 

53 

Source:  American  AsstKiation  o{ Community  and  Juninr  ("ollojies,  19S5-1^)88; 
National  Ontcr  (or  Education  Statistics,  1^?941. 

three-unit  course.  Tlie  full-timers  were  earning  $50,546  plus  fringe 
benefits  of  $9,254,  for  a  total  of  $59,800  for  teaching  ten  classes  per 
year,  that  is,  $5,980  per  course,  or  around  three  and  one-half  times  as 
much  (Califc^mia  Community  Colleges,  1994).  Other  states  showed 
similar  patterns.  The  nine-month  salary  for  full-time  faculty  in  Illi- 
nois in  1989  was  $40,434  (Illinois  Community  College  Board, 
1991).  The  pan-timers  were  being  paid  at  a  rate  about  one-fourth 
as  great:  $1,059  per  three-credit  course.  The  sizahle  gains  in  com- 
pensation made  hy  community  college  instructors  during  the  1980s 
were  granted  to  the  full-timers,  wh(W  avenge  salary  nationally  in 
1992-93  was  nearl>  $39,000  (National  Center  for  Education  Sta^ 
tistics,  1994j,p.  236). 
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The  sources  of  part'timers  have  shifted.  The  early  junior  colleges 
sought  secondary  school  instructors  because  they  were  qualified 
teachers,  and  they  sought  university  professors  because  they  lent  an 
aura  of  prestige.  However,  by  the  mid  1970s,  only  two- thirds  of  the 
part-timers  working  in  community  college  academic  programs  were 
employed  e  '5ewhere.  Some  part-timers  were  "volunteers":  retired 
teachers,  business  or  professional  people,  or  other  citizens  not 
dependent  on  the  funds  they  received  for  teaching.  Others  were 
^'captives,*'  teachers  with  no  other  source  of  income,  most  of  whom 
aspired  to  full-time  employment.  Fifty-six  percent  of  the  part-timers 
responding  to  a  survey  at  Pima  Community  College  said  they  would 
apply  for  a  full-time  position  if  one  were  available  (Silvers,  1990). 

Are  the  part-time  instructors  qualified?  Do  they  teach  as  well  as 
tull-timers.^  Numerous  studies  have  attempted  to  answer  those  ques- 
tions, but  the  findings  are  inconclusive.  Cohen  and  Brawer  (1977) 
reported  studies  shtnving  that  the  part-timers  are  less  experienced. 
They  have  spent  fewer  years  in  their  current  institutions,  they  are 
less  likely  to  hold  memberships  in  professional  associations,  they 
read  fewer  scholarly  and  professional  journals,  and  they  are  less  con- 
cerned with  the  broader  aspects  of  curriculum  and  instruction  and  of 
the  disciplines  they  represent.  However,  when  they  are  working  in 
the  field — for  example,  when  die  local  minister  teaches  a  course  in 
religious  studies  or  when  a  realtor  teaches  courses  in  real  estate — 
they  may  be  more  directly  connected  to  the  practical  aspects  of 
their  work,  and  they  may  have  a  greater  fund  of  knowledge  than 
most  full-time  instructors.  As  for  the  routine  aspects  of  the  job,  part- 
timers  certainly  seem  to  present  few  problems;  they  are  just  as  likely 
to  turn  in  their  grade  sheets  on  time,  and  their  students  rate  them 
as  highly  as  they  do  the  full-timers. 

The  part-timers  are  difficult  to  classify  because  they  are  only 
marginally  connected  with  the  profession.  They  may  be  people 
highly  professionalized  in  another  field,  graduate  students  marking 
time  until  they  complete  their  studies,  or  loosely  affiliated  teachers 
who  commute  from  job  to  job,  working  when  they  are  called  upon. 
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Although  they  hold  the  same  credentials  as  full-timers,  they  occupy 
a  different  status.  They  are  chosen  less  carefully,  the  rationale  being 
that  because  the  institution  is  making  no  long-term  commitment 
to  them,  there  is  no  need  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money 
in  selection. 

The  most  positive  aspects  of  the  part-timers  are  seen  where  they 
are  business  or  professional  people  conversant  with  the  latest  devel- 
opments in  their  field  by  virtue  of  their  concurrent  involvement 
with  it.  They  also  enable  small  colleges  to  offer  courses  for  which  a 
full-time  load  cc^uld  not  be  mounted:  an  esoteric  foreign  language 
or  religious  studies  course,  for  example.  And  they  allow  the  colleges 
to  meet  last-minute  demand  for  an  extra  section  of  a  popular  course. 
The  worst  features  of  their  use  are  when  the  college  brings  in  two 
or  more  part-timers  to  teach  similar  courses  as  a  way  of  avoiding 
employing  a  full-timer 

A  broader  issue  is  related  to  the  part-timers'  eftect  on  community 
college  teaching  as  a  prc^fession.  Clark  deplores  the  widespread  use 
of  part-timers,  calling  it  a  "disaster  for  the  prc^fessorate  .  .  .  nothing 
clc'prc^fessionalizes  an  occupation  faster  and  more  thoroughly  than  the 
transformation  of  full-time  posts  into  part-time  labor"  (1988,  p.  9). 
Nonetheless,  the  colleges*  reliance  on  part-timers  has  been  constv 
nant  with  developments  in  moit  other  areas  ot  the  American  work 
force  in  the  1990s,  where  the  tendency  has  been  to  convert  as  many 
jobs  as  possible  to  positions  for  which  the  employer  has  minimal 
responsibility  tor  staff  continuity  or  fringe  benehts. 

Evaluation 

The  how  and  why  ot  faculty  evaluation  have  been  considered 
since  the  community  colleges  began.  Because  of  the  colleges' 
roots  in  the  lower  schools,  early  o valuations  were  ottcti  conducted 
by  administrators  who  visited  classrooms  and  recorded  their  per- 
ceptions of  instruct(^rs'  mannerisms,  appearance,  attitude,  and 
performance.  As  the  C(^lleges  broke  away  from  the  Knver  schcx^ls. 
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and  as  the  faculty  gained  more  power,  evaluation  plans  became 
more  complex.  Peers  and  students  were  brought  into  the  process, 
and  guidelines  were  established  for  every  step.  These  procedures 
often  gained  labyrinthine  complexity;  rules  specified  how  often 
evaluations  would  be  made,  how  much  time  they  would  take, 
who  was  to  be  involved,  at  what  point  the  instructors  would  be 
notified  of  the  results,  which  people  or  committees  would  notify 
them,  how  long  an  instructor's  file  would  be  maintained,  who 
would  have  access  to  the  file,  and  what  steps  would  be  involved 
in  the  appeal  process. 

Superficially,  the  procedures  gave  the  appearance  of  attempting 
to  improve  instruction.  Practically,  they  had  little  effect.  If  an 
instructor  was  to  be  censured,  dismissed,  or  rewarded  for  exceptional 
merit,  the  evaluation  records  prcn^ided  essential  documentatii^n.  But 
only  a  minuscule  percentage  of  the  staff  was  affected.  Instructi>rs 
who  wanted  to  improve  could  act  on  the  commentary  of  peers, 
administrators,  and  students.  Thi^se  who  chose  instead  to  ignc^re  the 
feedback  could  do  so.  Only  the  instructors  who  were  far  distant  from 
any  semblance  of  good  teaching — for  example,  those  whi^  failed  to 
meet  their  classes  reguhirly — ctuild  be  called  ti^  task.  In  general,  the 
most  minimal  evidence  of  classrot>m  performance  or  student 
achievement  satisfied  e\-aluators. 

Faculty  associations'  intrusion  into  the  evaluation  process 
pri)\'ed  a  mixed  blessing.  Frequently,  the  ccMitracts  mandated  that 
the  whole  fi\culty  be  in\'ol\  ed  in  evaluation  iit  e\*ery  step  of  the  way. 
This  invcilvement  would  be  a  step  tt>ward  professionalizariim 
because,  by  definition,  ;i  professit^n  shiVuld  police  irs  own  ranks,  set 
standards  of  conduct,  and  exercise  sanctions.  However,  fiiculty  bar- 
gaining units  leaned  considerably  mi>re  in  the  direction  of  protect- 
ing their  members  from  judgments  made  by  administrators  than 
ri>ward  enhancing  pri>tessionnl  performance.  The  types  i>f  faculty 
evaluation  in  vogue  at  the  time  the  contracts  were  negotiated 
tended  to  be  written  into  the  rules.  The  (onus,  checklists,  and  obser- 
vations remained  the  same. 
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Still,  faculty  evaluation  persists  because  it  suggests  that  the  insti- 
tution and  the  profession  are  concerned  with  improving  and  polic- 
ing their  ranks.  Nearly  all  institutions  engage  in  it  on  some 
basis — from  pro  forma  procedures  to  satisfy  a  set  of  rules,  to  more 
genuine  attempts  to  affect  instruction.  Ai  several  studies  have 
shown  (for  instance,  Renz,  1984;  Collins,  1986),  evaluations  related 
to  instructional  practices  can  be  useful  in  enhancing  perceived  effec- 
tiveness; however,  evaluations  conducted  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
satisf^'ing  external  agencies  have  little  effect  and  the  staff  tend  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  them.  Attempts  to  link  faculty  evaluation  with 
merit  pay  have  been  tried  numerous  times,  but  with  limited  success. 
Seniority  remains  dominant  as  a  determinant  of  salary  level. 

Most  colleges  evaluate  part-time  faculty  members,  often  in  the 
context  of  faculty  development  programs.  The  studies  usually  find 
that  students  \'ie\v  part-timers  about  the  way  they  do  the  full-timers 
and  that  differences  in  grades  awarded  (Thompson,  1990),  student 
retention,  and  student  learning  cannot  be  ascribed  to  their  instruc- 
ti>rs'  employment  status  (ladevaia,  1991;  Osborn,  1990).  The  part- 
timers  and  full-timers  respond  similarly  to  faculty  development 
activities;  Matt  ice  and  Richardson  s  (1993)  study  of  adjunct  faculty 
who  had  participated  in  instructional  workshops  tound  them 
exhibiting  a  higher  usage  of  good  teaching  practices. 

Burnout  and  Satisfaction 

The  term  teacher  hurnout  entered  the  literature  in  ihe  1970s.  It 
referred  to  instructc^rs  who  were  wear>'  of  performing  ihe  same  tasks 
with  few  apparent  successes  and  a  lack  of  appreciation  tor  their 
effi>rts.  The  terin  supplanted  dissatisfactii>n,  which  conmHed  being 
a  malccMitent.  BunMmt  suggested  pei^ple  whi^se  fatigue  was  caused 
by  cn\'ironmental  pressures  beyiind  their  cimtn^k  A  reduced  rare  ot 
institutional  expansiiui  had  led  in  an  aging  faculty,  and  because 
nu>st  ci>lleges  paid  increments  for  years  o{  service^  their  faculty 
crowded  tmvard  the  top  of  the  salary  schedules.  Many  members  ot 
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that  group  found  few  new  challenges  in  their  work  and  despaired  of 
facing  a  succession  of  years  doing  the  same  tasks  tor  the  same  pay. 
They  turned  to  other  jobs  on  their  off  hours.  Always  present  in 
som.e  measure,  moonlighling  became  more  prevalent,  Schuster 
(1989)  estimated  that  15-20  percent  of  all  professors  in  America 
were  burned  out. 

Actually,  faculty  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  have  been  traced 
for  some  time.  For  the  first  half  century  of  community  college  his- 
tory, when  most  faculty  members  were  recruited  from  the  secondary 
schools,  positive  attitudes  among  the  faculty  were  the  norm.  Mew- 
ing from  a  secondary  school  to  a  college  faculty  position  offered 
both  higher  status  and  a  reduced  teaching  load.  Consequently,  most 
studies  of  faculty  satisfaction  found  that  it  was  related  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  person  entered  the  institution.  Older  fac- 
ulty members — those  who  were  appointed  from  secondary  school 
positions,  who  entered  teaching  after  retiring  from  a  different  type 
of  job,  who  had  made  a  midlife  career  change,  or  who  were  teaching 
in  career  programs  after  being  affiliated  with  an  occupation — showed 
up  as  the  more  satisfied  groups.  The  yt^unger  instructors — who  may 
not  have  thought  of  themselves  as  career  teachers  but  who  found 
themselves  performing  the  same  tasks  year  after  year  with  little  oppor- 
tunity for  the  revitalizaticm  that  accompanies  a  new  challenge — were 
the  dissatisfied  ones. 

Howex'er,  burnout  may  be  a  mt^re  complex  phenomenon.  Orga- 
nizational or  external  demands  have  often  been  related  to  dissatis- 
faction, whereas  intrinsic  attitudes  have  been  considered 
responsible  for  satisfactioi  Herzberg,  Mausner,  and  Snyderman 
(1959)  pc^stulated  a  "two-factor  theory":  that  the  elements  leadmg 
ti>  personal  satisfaction  are  related  to  the  content  of  the  work, 
whereas  the  enx'ironment  surrounding  the  worker  leads  to  dissatis- 
faction. Several  studies  of  comtiiunitv  ct>llege  instructors  have 
traced  this  duality.  Cohen  (1973)  found  that  feedback  from  stu- 
dents was  most  likely  to  lead  to  feelings  i^f  satisfaction,  whereas 
characteristics  of  the  workplace,  such  as  lack  i>f  support  from 
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administrators  and  colleagues  or  institutional  red  tape,  led  to  dis- 
satisfaction. Wozniak  (1973)  also  identified  interpersonal  relations 
with  students  and  a  sense  of  accomplishment  in  teaching  as  deter- 
minants of  satisfaction  among  the  instructors  he  studied,  whereas 
dissatisfaction  stemmed  from  institutional  policies,  administrative 
demands,  and  similar  extrinsic  characteristics.  Statewide  studies  of 
faculty  in  Pennsylvania  (Hill,  1983)  and  New  Jersey  (Ryder  and 
Perabo,  1985)  have  confirmed  the  thesis. 

Overall,  the  health  of  the  faculty  depends  more  on  working 
conditions  than  on  salaries  or  threats  of  dismissal.  Bok  notes  that 
the  professors  who  do  not  want  to  teach  anymore  "pr<'>bahly  suffer 
from  deeper  problems  of  motivation  beyond  the  reach  of  crude 
incentives  such  as  money  or  loss  of  tenure"  (1993,  p.  172).  Pec^ple 
who  instruct  try  to  do  a  reasonable  job  because  it  is  satisfying  tor 
them.  Merit  pay  fails  because  it  cannot  penetrate  the  tradition  of 
instruction  as  that  which  leads  to  unknown  effects.  All  people 
receive  extrinsic  rewards  in  equal  proportion.  Their  motivations 
are  intrinsic. 

This  attitude  of  satisfactimi  coming  from  personal  interaction 
with  students  and  privacy  in  the  classroom  also  fi)und  its  way  into 
the  contracts  negotiated  by  faculty  representatives  and  the  com- 
munity  college  districts.  In  fact,  it  may  have  been  c^ne  of  the  bases  of 
the  drive  toward  unionization.  If  a  faculty  member's  feeling  of  self- 
worth  depends  in  great  measure  on  being  left  alone  to  tu.v  content 
and  style  of  teaching,  it  fiiUows  that  faculty  menibers  as  a  grcuip  are 
uniquely  qualified  to  make  decisions  concerning  what  and  how  they 
shall  teach.  Thus,  one  reason  for  the  polarization  between  the  fac- 
ulty and  the  administrators  and  trustees  that  accompanied  the  rise 
in  collective  bargaining  may  have  been  that  the  faculty  sensed  that 
only  people  whc^  were  currently  engaged  in  instruction  could  under- 
stand the  way  instructors  feel.  ''Recommendations  about  a  new 
teaching  methcxl  coming  fn^m  fiiculty  members  are  more  likely  to 
be  considered  by  teachers  while  infi^rmaiion  presented  by  adminis- 
trators .  .  .  can  be  ignored"  (Purdy,  1973,  p.  181 ). 
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Many  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  since  most  faculty 
members  were  employed  might  have  been  expected  to  lead  to  dis- 
satisfaction. An  increase  in  the  number  of  ill-prepared  students 
made  it  more  difficult  for  instructors  to  find  satisfaction  in  effecting 
student  achievement.  A  reduction  in  the  number  of  specialized 
courses  made  it  less  likely  that  an  instructor  would  be  able  to  teach 
in  an  area  of  special  interest.  More  students  tended  to  be  part- 
timers,  dropping  in  and  out  of  school;  as  a  result,  faculty  could  not 
sustain  relationships  with  these  students  beyond  one  term.  The  per- 
centage of  students  completing  courses  fell  sharply,  so  that  instruc- 
tor satisfaction  in  seeing  individual  students  through  even  p  single 
course  was  reduced.  More  formal  requests  for  measures  of  produc- 
tivity were  installed,  along  with  demands  that  instructors  present 
evidence  of  student  achievement,  And  the  feasibility  of  movini^ 
from  community  college  to  university  teaching,  never  great,  has 
become  even  less  likely. 

London  (1978)  discussed  the  effects  of  one  community  college 
on  Its  instructors,  noting  that  faculty  members  did  not  have  a  \'oice 
in  determining  the  policy  of  admitting  marginal  students;  they 
questioned  the  open-door  policies,  and  the  teaching  of  poorly  pre- 
pared students  adversely  affected  their  morale.  Seidman's  (1985) 
broader  sample  of  instructors  similarly  expressed  dismay  with  their 
institutions'  policies,  which  seemed  to  put  these  institutions  in 
league  with  the  welfare,  parole,  and  mental  health  services  of  the 
state.  They  resented  all  activities  that  make  the  colleges  seem  like 
those  agencies,  even  though  they  acknowledged  that  someone  has 
to  educate  i  he  masses. 

Desires 

Like  members  of  any  pri)iessional  gnuip.  most  instructors  w^uld  like 
to  improve  their  working  conditions.  They  want  more  protessit)nal 
development  opportunities,  sabbatical  leaves,  grants  for  summer 
study,  provisions  fi>r  released  time,  and  allowances  for  travel.  They 
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also  want  more  secretarial  services,  laboratory  assistance,  readers 
and  paraprofessional  aides,  and  other  support  services.  They  would 
like  better  students,  too,  more  highly  motivated  and  with  stronger 
academic  backgrounds.  They  would  like  better  instructional  mate- 
rials. N4any  of  them  are  not  satisfied  with  the  textbooks,  laboratory 
materials,  or  collections  of  readings  that  they  are  using  in  their 
classes.  Many  want  more  and  better  laboratory  facilities.  Brawer  and 
Friedlander  (1979)  reported  these  findings,  and  S'^Jman  (1985) 
corroborated  them. 

Thus,  faculty  desires  seem  to  have  stabilized.  Despite  the 
rhetoric  surrounding  collective  bargaining  and  contract  negotia- 
tions, instructors  were  generally  satisfied.  They  wanted  to  better 
their  working  conditions,  but  they  tended  not  to  aspire  to  positions 
at  other  levels  of  schooling.  Some  of  their  desires  were  much  like 
those  articulated  by  employees  in  other  enterprises:  security  and  a 
livitig  wage.  Continuity  of  employment  and  periodic  salary'  increases 
were  the  minimum.  The  faculty  felt  threatened  when  enrollment 
declines  or  declining  budgets  boded  to  strike  at  those  essentials. 

But  beyond  the  basics,  the  instructors  seem  unrealistic.  They 
want  better  working  conditions,  but  that  translates  into  shorter 
working  hours,  better-prepared  students,  and  smaller  classes.  Desir- 
able as  these  might  be,  they  are  difficult  to  obtain  because  they  run 
counter  to  college  policies  and  budgetary  realities.  As  long  as  col- 
leges are  reimbursed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  students  attend- 
ing, instructors  will  have  a  difficult  time  achieving  more  pay  for 
fewer  student  contact  hours.  As  long  as  colleges  are  pledged  ti^ 
maintain  a  door  open  to  all  regardless  t^f  prior  academic  achieve- 
ment or  innate  ability,  instructt^rs  will  be  unable  to  satisfy  their 
desire  for  students  who  are  better  prepared. 

E\'en  when  the  desired  changes  in  the  wi^rkplace  arc  more  real- 
istic, one  goal  is  often  in  conflict  with  another.  To  lUusrt.ite:  faculty 
members,  in  general,  want  move  participation  in  institutiimal  deci- 
sion making,  but  they  dislike  administrative  and  committee  wi^rk. 
They  ilo  not  aspire  to  be  administrators;  they  resent  the  time  spent 
on  committees;  they  see  their  classnxMn  activities  and  their  meet- 
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ing  with  students  outside  class  a:;  the  portion  of  their  workday  that 
brings  the  greatest  satisfaction.  But  administrative  decisions  are 
made  in  the  context  of  committees,  memoranda,  and  persuasion — 
a  context  similar  to  a  political  arena.  Instructors  will  not  easily 
attain  their  goal  of  participation  in  decision  making  as  long  as  they 
shun  the  mechanisms  through  which  decisions  are  made. 

The  matter  of  support  services  offers  a  second  illustration  of  con- 
flict between  instructors'  desires.  Relatively  few  instructors  have 
paraprofessional  aides  or  instructional  assistants  available  to  rhem. 
However,  Cohen  and  Bravver  (1977)  found  only  about  one  in  eight 
expressing  a  desire  for  more  of  these  types  of  assistants.  Apparently, 
the  ideal  of  the  instructor  in  close  proximity  to  the  students  remains 
a  paramount  virtue.  Instructors  seem  unable  to  perceive  themselves 
as  professional  practitioners  functioning  with  a  corps  of  aides.  They 
want  to  do  it  all:  interact  with  students,  dispense  information,  stim- 
ulate, inspire,  tutor — all  the  elements  of  teaching — through  per- 
sonal interaction.  They  do  not  realize  the  magnification  of  influence 
that  they  might  obtain  through  relinquishing  some  portions  of  their 
work  to  paraprofessionals  or  assistants. 

Through  negotiated  contracts  instructors  have  tried  to  mitigate 
the  untoward  conditions  of  the  environment  and  attendant  feelings 
of  dissatisfaction.  These  contracts  often  make  it  possible  for  instruc- 
tors to  be  relieved  of  routine  responsibilities  and  to  change  their 
milieu.  Provisions  for  released  time  to  work  on  course  revisions  or 
other  projects  related  to  teaching  are  often  written  into  the  con- 
tracts. Tuition  reimbursement  plans  that  pay  instructors  to  study  at 
universities  have  been  included.  Some  contracts  allow  the  faculty- 
student  ratio  to  be  spread  across  the  academic  department,  making 
it  possible  to  cc^mpensate  for  low  enrollments  in  specialized  courses 
with  high  enrollments  in  the  department's  introductory  classes. 
Funds  for  travel  and  for  sabbatical  leave  have  also  been  negotiated. 

However,  the  contracts  may  not  offer  enough.  No  contract  can 
substitute  for  the  feelings  of  self-worth  engendered  by  the  knowledge 
that  one  can  always  escape  the  current  workplace  by  moving  to  a 
different  institution.  During  the  1980s  new  full-time  positions  were 
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scarce,  and  faculty  exchange  programs  were  not  widespread.  Nor 
could  the  contracts  ameliorate  the  faculty's  feeling  that  students  were 
poorly  prepared  and  that  traditional  programs,  in  which  the  instruc 
tors  taught  when  they  entered  the  institutions,  were  on  the  decline. 
The  contracts*  provisions  for  job  protection  through  tenure  and  elab- 
orate procedures  for  due  process  proved  of  minimal  value  to  people 
who  found  themselves  forced  to  teach  subjects  not  of  their  choos- 
ing.  Hie  attempts  to  recruit  students  to  the  institution  rang  like  false 
coin  on  the  ears  of  instructors,  who  suspected,  with  good  reason,  that 
these  students  would  be  even  less  interested  in  affairs  of  the  mind 
than  those  with  whom  they  were  already  confronted.  Administra- 
tive pleas  for  retaining  students  were  hardly  welcomed  by  instruc- 
tors, who  felt  that  students  had  a  responsibility  either  to  pursue  the 
course  work  satisfactorily  or  to  leave.  And  few  instructors  took  kindly 
to  calls  for  grading  practices  that  would  not  penalize  students  for  fail- 
ing to  perform  course  work  adequately,  a  policy  that  had  its  zenith 
in  the  late  1970s  and  has  become  less  popular  since. 

Professionalism 

The  faculty  are  more  nearly  teachers  than  members  of  a  teaching 
profession.  Few  of  them  have  access  to  aides;  fewer  still  rely  on  them 
for  assistance.  Teaching  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  solo  per- 
formance; the  door  to  the  classroom  is  jealously  guarded.  Collective 
bargaining  has  brought  greater  faculty  control  over  the  conditions 
of  the  workplace  but  little  change  in  the  process  of  instruction.  For 
most  faculty  members,  the  longer  they  are  at  the  college,  the  weaker 
their  affiliation  with  their  academic  discipline  becomes. 

Some  commentat'.^rs  have  reasoned  that  the  community  college 
is  best  served  by  a  group  of  instructors  with  minimal  allegiance  to  a 
profession.  They  contend  that  professionalism  invariably  leads  to 
a  form  of  cosmopolitanism  that  ill  suits  a  community-centered  insti- 
tution, that  once  faculty  members  find  common  cause  with  their 
counterparts  in  other  institutions,  they  lose  their  loyalty  to  their 
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own  colleges.  This  argument  stems  from  a  view  of  professionalism 
among  university  faculties  that  has  proved  detrimental  to  teaching 
at  the  senior  institutions:  that  is,  as  faculty  allegiance  turned  more 
to  research,  scholarship,  and  academic  disciplinaiy  concerns,  inter- 
est in  teaching  waned. 

However,  that  argument  suggests  that  a  professionalized  com- 
munity college  faculty  would  necessarily  take  a  form  similar  to  that 
taken  by  the  university  faculty.  It  need  not.  It  more  likely  would 
develop  in  a  different  direction  entirely,  tending  neither  toward  the 
csoterica  of  the  disciplines  nor  toward  research  and  scholarship  on 
disciplinary  concerns.  The  disciplinary  affiliation  among  commu- 
nity college  faculty  is  too  weak,  the  institutions'  demands  for  schol- 
arship are  practically  nonexistent,  and  the  teaching  loads  arc  too 
heavy  for  that  form  of  professionalism  to  occur. 

A  professionalized  community  college  faculty  organized  around 
the  discipline  of  instruction  might  well  suit  the  community  college. 
The  faculty  are  already  engaged  in  course  modification,  the  pro- 
duction of  reproducible  teaching  media,  and  a  variety  of  related 
activities  centered  on  translating  knowledge  into  move  under- 
standable forms.  A  profession  that  supports  its  members  in  these 
activities  would  be  ideal.  Teaching  has  always  been  the  hallmark  ot 
the  colleges;  a  corps  of  professionalized  instructors  could  do  noth- 
ing but  enhance  it.  This  form  of  prtifessionalism  might  also  be 
applied  to  curriculum  construction.  Whereas  instructional  concerns 
have  been  left  to  the  faculty,  the  propagation  of  curriculum  has  been 
more  an  administrative  charge.  A  professionalized  faculty  might 
well  direct  much  of  its  attention  to  designing  a  curriculum  to  fit  an 
institution  that  shifts  priorities  rapidly. 

A  professional  faculty  in  charge  of  the  essential  conditions  o(  its 
work  could  also  reconceptualize  the  academic  disciplines  themselves 
to  fit  the  realities  of  the  community  colleges.  As  an  example,  many 
of  the  traditional  liberal  arts  courses  are  ill  suited  ti^  the  students  in 
the  career  ami  developmental  programs  that  Ci institute  much  o(  the 
community  college  effi)rt.  More  apposite  instructional  sequences 
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could  be  designed  for  those  students.  Whether  a  professionalized 
community  college  faculty  could  succeed  in  the  necessary  curricu- 
lum reformation  is  not  certain;  it  is  certain  that  a  disparate  set  of 
instructors  cannot  do  so  and  that  university  professors  or  commu- 
nity college  administrators  will  not  lead  in  this  essential  recon- 
struction. Such  disciplinary  reconceptualization  takes  stimulation 
from  peers,  the  contribution  of  individuals  acting  as  proselytizers, 
and  the  application  of  thought  about  the  core  principles  in  each  dis- 
cipline as  they  pertain  to  the  variant  teaching  roles  that  must  be 
adopted  for  the  different  clients.  These  activities  require  a  profes- 
sionalized faculty.  As  Eaton  (1994)  has  noted,  the  future  of  both  the 
collegiate  and  the  general  education  functions  in  community  col- 
leges may  hang  in  the  balance. 

Several  efforts  have  been  made  t(^  assist  faculty  professionaliza- 
tion.  National  journals  directed  toward  two-year-college  instructors 
in  mathematics,  journalism,  and  English  have  been  established.  The 
faculty  in  some  states — including  Hawaii,  Qninecticut,  Ohio,  Utah, 
and  New  York — have  published  their  cnvn  journals.  Statewide  Aca- 
demic Senate  groups  have  expressed  interest  and  gained  pcnver  in 
curricular  affairs.  Professional  associations,  such  as  the  American 
Mathematics  Association  for  Two-Year  CcUleges,  the  Community 
College  Social  Science  Association,  and  the  CcMiimunity  College 
Humanities  Association,  have  been  formed.  Some  institutions  have 
fostered  professionalism  by  supporting  individual  instructc^rs  thnuigh 
internal  grants  tor  course  revisicMi  and  media  preparation,  in  col- 
leges that  employ  instructional  aides  and  parapn^fessionals,  the  fac- 
ulty play  a  managerial  role.  The  number  of  foundation  and  federal 
grants  available  t(^  community  college  instructors  has  increased,  thus 
offering  those  faculty  members  with  considerable  professional  com- 
mitment the  (opportunity  to  magnify  their  influence  by  managing 
curriculum  development  projects,  in  a  tew  colleges  the  faculty  have 
developed  their  own  projects  to  modify  institutional  practices  in 
testing  and  placing  new  students.  And  in  a  tew,  as  detailed  by  Par- 
illa  (1986)  and  Vaughan  (1988)»  faculty  schcolarship  and  research 
have  been  encoumged. 
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As  for  burnout,  a  feasible  short-term  solution  might  be  to  keep 
the  faculty  engaged  in  fulfilling  the  responsibilities  of  teaching  that 
reach  beyond  the  classroom.  For  example,  the  colleges  might  pro- 
vide funds  and  released  time  to  those  who  would  build  better 
instructional  materials  or  who  would  conduct  research  on  their  pro- 
grams' effects  such  as  the  classroom  assessment  practices  popularized 
by  Angelo  and  Cross  (1993).  Instructors  may  well  expand. their  role 
beyond  that  of  classroom  teachers  to  become  presenters  of  informa- 
tion through  coUoquia,  seminars,  lectures,  recitals,  and  exhibitions 
offered  for  both  students  and  the  lay  public.  Most  faculty  members 
in  the  academic  areas  feel  there  are  too  few  such  presentations  at 
their  own  colleges  and  want  to  devote  more  time  to  them.  The  more 
sophisticated  contracts  make  provision  for  instructors  to  act  in  such 
capacities  and  also  to  manage  learning  laboratories,  prepare  repro- 
ducible media,  or  coordinate  the  work  of  the  part-time  faculty. 

Some  instructors  understand  the  value  of  presenting  informa- 
tion in  large  lecture  sections.  Departments  that  can  generate  sizable 
ratios  of  student  contact  hours  have  often  taken  advantage  of  large 
lectures  to  support  their  more  specialized  courses.  Similarly,  to 
enhance  flexibility  in  instruction,  college  administrators  might  con- 
sider paying  instructors  from  one  department  to  teach  short  por- 
tions ol  courses  in  another,  or  using  community  service  funds  to 
augment  instmctional  budgets.  These  types  of  fiinding  arrangements 
have  proved  difficult  to  effect,  but  formulas  that  pay  colleges  for 
total  programniatic  emphases  might  make  them  more  feasible. 

Although  instructors  at  two-year  colleges  may  be  moving  toward 
the  development  of  a  profession,  its  lines  are  as  yet  indistinct.  The 
teaching  loads  take  their  roll,  but  as  long  as  instructors  insist  on 
moonlighting  and  on  having  close  personal  contact  with  students 
in  classes— the  smaller  the  better — the  attendant  high  cost  of 
instruction  makes  it  difficult  for  colleges  to  fund  the  alternatives 
that  could  he  pursued.  The  most  positive  note  is  that  the  commu- 
nity college  has  become  a  well-known,  visible  workplace,  not  only 
among  its  own  staff  hut  also  among  the  legislators  and  agency  offi- 
cials who  make  decisions  affecting  its  directions.  And,  as  a  group, 
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faculty  members  no  longer  look  to  the  universities  for  their  ideas  on 
curriculum  and  instniction,  nor  do  they  see  the  community  colleges 
only  as  stations  on  their  way  to  university  careers.  Community  col- 
lege instruction  has  become  a  career  in  its  own  right. 

Issues 

Many  of  the  key  issues  affecting  faculty  center  on  the  continuing 
untoward  separation  of  the  occupational  and  the  academic;  the  pri- 
vate wi>rld  of  instruction;  the  separation  of  the  remedial  instruc- 
tors; and  the  uncomfortably  slow  development  of  a  unique 
professional  consciousness.  Some  of  these  issues  can  be  feasibly 
managed;  others  will  persevere  because  of  the  nature  of  the  profes- 
sion and  the  institution. 

Will  adversarial  relations  between  the  faculty  and  boards  and 
administrators  subside?  Are  they  related  primarily  to  contract  nego- 
tiations, or  are  they  based  in  the  essence  of  the  institution? 

Can  teacher  burnout  be  mitigated  through  deliberate  modifica- 
tion of  the  working  environment?  Or  are  moonlighting  and  psychic 
early  retirement  to  be  permanent  conditions? 

Will  faculties  engage  in  the  necessary  reconceptualization  ot 
their  academic  disciplines  to  fit  the  realities  of  their  colleges?  Or 
will  the  collegiate  programs  survive  primarily  as  intellectual  colonies 
of  the  universities? 

Will  instructors  realize  that  paraprofessional  aides  are  important 
for  their  well-being  i>ver  the  long  term?  That  funds  for  new  media 
can  enhance  their  satisfaction? 

Will  administrati>rs  ci>ntinue  empk)ying  part-timers  ior  the  short- 
term  salary-  savings  that  accrue?  Or  will  they  alknv  the  faculty  to  build 
its  pri>fession  and  help  it  by  niinimizing  the  annual  influx  ol  teachers? 

All  these  questii>ns  relate  to  the  history  of  the  colleges,  to  the 
funds  available,  and,  above  all,  to  whether  ci>llege  leaders  perceive 
their  institutions  as  labile  stnictures  respmuling  readily  to  the  whims 
of  all  ct>mers  or  as  centers  c^f  teaching  and  learning  with  an  ethos 
of  their  mvn. 

1  ^ 


Governance  and  Administration 

Managing  the  Contemporary  College 


The  terms  governance  and  administration  or  mamgemcnt  are  not 
discrete.  They  overlap  and  are  often  used  interchangeably,  not 
clearly  depicting  either  institutional  functions  or  precise  activities. 
Peterson  and  Mets  (1987)  defined  them  as  encompassing  both 
structure  and  process:  governance  relates  to  decision  making,  man- 
agement to  executing  the  decisions.  Corson  (1960)  defined  gover- 
nance as  though  the  college  itself  were  a  government:  "the  process 
or  art  with  which  scholars,  students,  teachers,  administrators,  and 
trustees  associated  together  in  a  college  or  university  establish  and 
carry  out  the  rules  and  regulations  that  minimize  conflict,  facilitate 
their  collaboration,  and  preserve  essential  individual  freedom" 
(pp.  12-13).  However,  he  also  noted  the  difficulty  of  separating  the 
established  policies  from  the  practices  maintained  on  their  behalf; 
the  act  of  administering  a  policy  is  as  much  a  part  of  that  policy  as 
is  the  statement  of  rules  or  laws  on  which  it  is  based. 

This  chapter  traces  some  of  the  common  forms  of  governance 
and  administration,  including  state-level  coordination,  models  of 
district  and  college  organization,  concepts  of  leadership,  attempts 
at  efficiency,  and  processes  of  planning.  These  areas  change  con- 
tinuously as  new  ideas  for  managing  the  institutions  become  popu- 
lar. The  one  constant  is  that  the  colleges  are  complex  entities,  and 
a  description  of  one  never  quite  fits  the  otliers. 
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Categorizing  Governance 

Numerous  attempts  to  categorize  govemarice  and  management  have 
been  made,  most  stemming  from  observations  of  university  systems. 
Linear,  adaptive,  and  interpretive  systems  constitute  one  set  of  cat- 
egories. The  linear  are  directly  linked,  the  adaptive  are  responsive, 
and  the  interpretive  are  more  culturally  based  (Chaffee,  1986). 
Other  models  of  governance  have  attempted  to  separate  the  coUe- 
gial  from  the  political,  viewing  both  as  different  ways  of  sharing 
authority.  A  management  science  approach  views  governance  as 
rational,  focused  on  decision  making.  A  different  model  for  college 
operations  uses  the  term  organized  anarchy  as  a  way  of  describing  an 
environment  in  which  no  individual  or  group  has  much  influence 
(Cohen  and  March,  1986).  Weick  (1976)  popularized  the  term 
loosely  coupled  systems  to  describe  colleges  as  groups  of  subunits  that 
interact  with  one  another  in  unpredictable  ways. 

In  general,  it  seems  that  most  of  the  excessively  analytical  mod- 
els that  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the  workings  of  universities 
do  not  aptly  cover  the  less  complex  community  colleges.  However, 
Richardson  (1975)  suggested  that  models  must  be  constructed  if  the 
colleges  are  to  be  understocxi.  He  therefore  offered  three  major  mod- 
els to  explain  why  colleges  appear  as  they  do.  The  bureaucratic 
model  presents  the  college  as  a  formal  structure  with  defined  patterns 
of  activity  that  are  related  to  the  functions  spelled  out  in  law  and 
policy  decisions.  The  positions  are  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  pyra- 
mid, and  each  series  of  positions  has  specified  responsibilities,  coni- 
petencics,  and  privileges.  This  organization  is  held  together  by 
authority  delegated  from  the  top  down,  with  persons  at  the  top 
receiving  greater  benefits  than  those  at  the  bottom;  the  lowest  lev- 
els of  the  triangle  are  occupied  by  faculty  and  students.  The  politi- 
cal model  (following  Baldridges  1971  model)  postulates  a  state  of 
conflict  among  contending  forces— students,  faculty,  administrators, 
and  trustees — each  with  different  interests.  In  a  quixotic  plea  for  the 
colleges  to  become  shared  learning  communities,  Richardson  ( 1 975, 
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p,  ix)  postulated  a  collegial  model:  "Instead  of  being  at  the  bottom 
of  a  pyramid,  faculty  and  students  are  part  of  a  community  of  equal 
partners.  Authority  is  not  delegated  downward  as  in  the  bureaucratic 
model;  radier,  trustees  share  their  authority  with  students  and  fac- 
ulty as  well  as  with  administrators.  Students  and  faculty  members 
communicate  directly  with  the  board  rather  than  through  the  pres- 
ident."  The  model  is  based  on  group  process,  the  concept  of  com- 
munity, the  sharing  of  authority,  and  the  making  of  decisions  within 
a  framework  of  participation  and  consensus. 

The  bureaucratic  and  political  models  seem  most  applicable  to 
community  colleges.  The  institutions  are  organized  hierarchically, 
and  compromises  among  contending  forces  chart  their  directions. 
Colleges  are  social  organizations  with  their  own  rules.  Despite  all 
the  rhetoric  about  satisf^'ing  student  and  community  needs,  the  pro- 
cedures maintained  in  community  colleges  tend  toward  protecting 
the  staff's  rights,  satisfaction,  and  welfare.  The  collegial  or  partici- 
patory model  is  a  delusion;  the  notion  that  students  have  much 
voice  in  college  administration  has  little  basis  in  reality. 

Not  excessively  concerned  with  theoretical  models,  community 
college  managers  conduct  their  affairs  typically  embroiled  in  the 
complexities  of  the  moment,  perhaps  hearkening  to  a  golden  era 
when  rules  were  tew  and  administration  was  simple.  In  its  early 
years,  when  the  junior  college  was  often  an  adjunct  of  the  local  sec- 
ondary school,  the  institution  was  usually  administered  by  the  high 
school  principal  or  by  a  designate  responsible  to  the  principal.  The 
local  school  hoard  took  up  junior  college  affairs  as  part  (^f  its  regu- 
lar responsibilities.  As  the  c(^lleges  separated  themselves  from  the 
local  school  districts,  the  newly  established  boards  of  trustees  simi- 
larly concerned  themselves  with  budgetary  matters  and  the  selec- 
tion of  presidents  who  would  keep  the  staff  content  and  the  college 
running  smoothly,  or  at  least  keep  the  problems  from  becoming 
apparent  to  the  public.  Yet  as  long  ago  as  1931 ,  when  Eells  wrote 
his  book  on  the  junior  college,  he  iiOted  that  the  areas  of  gover- 
nance and  administration  were  too  varied  and  comprehensive  to  he 
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treated  completely.  Although  boards  of  trustees  and  administrators 
may  have  been  able  to  govern  without  apparent  conflict,  issues  of 
financing,  staff  morale,  and  conformity  with  state  laws  have  always 
been  present. 

Governing  Units 

Different  forms  of  college  control  have  been  popular  at  one  time  or 
another.  In  the  past  two  decades,  the  number  of  private  junior  col- 
leges has  declined,  multiunit  college  groupings  have  increased,  and 
nearly  all  colleges  affiliated  with  local  public  school  districts  have 
severed  that  ctmnection.  The  public  colleges  are  now  arrayed  in  sin- 
gle independent  districts;  multiunit  independent  districts;  state  uni- 
versity systems  and  branch  colleges;  and  state  systems,  some  with 
inm)vative  patterns,  such  as  noncampus  colleges.  Individual  com- 
prehensive colleges  may  include  specialized  campuses  or  clusters 
organized  around  curricular  themes. 

Independent  two-year  colleges — a  category'  that  includes  church- 
related  institutions,  private  nonprofit  colleges,  and  proprietary 
schools  operated  for  prt^ht — have  varying  patterns  ot  control.  The 
ultimate  control  of  church-related  colleges  is  vested  in  the  govern- 
ing board  of  the  church  itself.  BcKirds  of  control  for  other  indepen- 
dents may  be  associated  with  the  occupations  emphasized,  or  they 
may  be  self-perpetuating  U>dies  composed  ot  concerned  philan- 
thropists. Directt>rs  of  devek^pment,  also  kmnvn  as  fund  raisers,  are 
also  usually  prt>minent  in  the  college  s  organizational  chart.  Because 
many  private  ct>l leges  still  maintain  residence  halls,  there  may  also 
be  a  director  in  charge  of  campus  life.  The  proprietary  schools  are 
t>rganized  quite  like  the  business  corporations  that  they  are,  with 
sales  and  m.arketing  as  central  features  of  the  enterprise. 

Regardless  o(  organizatitnial  form,  size  seems  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant variable.  In  study  after  study— whether  the  topic  of  concern  is 
students,  curriculum,  library  lK>ldings,  or  unit  costs — institutional 
size,  nn)re  than  any  other  characteristic,  differentiates  publicly 
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supported  institutions  from  one  another.  In  addition,  the  signifi- 
cant differences  between  public  institutions  and  private  junior  col- 
leges (which  are  almost  all  quite  small)  appear  to  be  related  as 
much  tu  size  as  to  control. 

The  Local  District 

Most  public  colleges  in  rhe  nation  are  organized  within  single  dis- 
tricts. A  board  of  trustees,  either  elected  locally  or  appointed  by  a 
governmental  agency,  establishes  policy  for  the  institution  and 
employs  a  chief  executive  officer  Vice-presidents  or  deans  manage 
business  affairs,  student  personnel,  academic  instruction,  and  tech- 
nical education.  In  most  colleges  the  department  chairpersons 
report  to  the  dean  of  instruction  or  vice-president  for  instruction. 
However,  in  larger  institutions,  as  shown  in  Figure  4.1,  assistant 
superintendents  and  division  deans  may  be  added  to  manage 
detailed  operations  under  each  of  the  main  functions. 

The  multiunit  independent  district  dates  from  the  1930s,  with 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  as  early  examples.  The  multiunit  districts 
typically  arose  when  a  college  opened  a  branch  campus  that  even- 
tually grew  to  a  size  that  warranted  an  independent  administration. 
As  shown  in  Figure  4-2,  these  multicollege  districts  operate  with  a 
central  district  organization  headed  by  a  president  or  chancellor  and 
staffed  with  research  coordinators,  personnel  administratc^rs,  busi- 
ness managers,  and  numerous  others  responsible  for  cn^erall  acade- 
mic, fiscal,  and  student  services.  Many  multiunit  districts,  with  St. 
Louis  and  Miami-Dade  as  notable  examples,  operate  under  a  single- 
college,  multicampus  fi^rmat. 

Multiunit  districts  are  far  more  complex,  structured,  and  for- 
malized than  single-college  districts.  Those  who  advocate  central- 
izing admini.stration  generally  stress  greater  eccMiiMny  and  unifonnity 
of  decisions.  After  examining  fiirty-five  colleges  in  multiunit  dis- 
tricts, Kintzer,  Jensen,  and  Hansen  (1969)  concluded  that  highly 
centralized  cc^lleges  are  characterized  by  maximum  unifc^rmity, 
impartiality,  and  efficiency;  however,  the  risk  of  depersonalization 
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and  low  morale  is  increased.  Lander  (1977)  showed  that  when 
multiunit  districts  in  Arizona  were  formed,  another  stratum  of 
administrators  was  inserted  between  the  first-line  administrators 
at  each  college  and  the  district's  chief  administrator.  He  concluded 
that  increased  size — the  major  factor  contributing  to  structural 
differences — forced  increases  in  complexity  of  function,  formality 
in  communication,  delegation  of  responsibility,  and  centralization 
of  ultimate  authority. 

A  few  researchers  have  examined  the  specific  differences 
between  centralization  and  decentralization.  Chang  (1978) 
reported  that  centralized  structure  is  supposed  to  eliminate  dupli- 
cation of  purchasing,  data  processing,  facilities  planning,  person- 
nel, research,  finance,  physical  plant,  and  contracting;  standardize 
recruiting,  fringe  benefits,  and  payroll  and  affirmative  action  pro- 
cedures; provide  specialized  personnel  for  collective  bargaining  pur- 
poses; foster  the  equal  treatment  of  support  services,  salaries, 
promotions,  grievances,  and  resource  allocation;  and  minimize 
rivalry  and  competition  between  campuses  at  the  same  time  that 
it  enhances  recruitment  campaigns,  publicity,  grantsmanship,  com- 
munity service,  and  coordination;  facilitates  educational  program 
coordination  and  staff  development;  and  permits  the  formation  of 
vocational  advisory  committees  for  each  vocational  field  rather 
than  one  area  on  separate  campuses. 

Jensen  studied  the  administration  of  multiunit  districts  fifteen 
years  after  his  original  study  and  found  that  the  central  office  was 
largely  responsible  for  curriculum  objectives,  personnel  policies,  and 
finance,  while  student  services  and  accreditation  were  handled  at 
the  local-unit  level  (1984).  His  findings  on  the  centralization  of  cur- 
riculum formation  were  echoed  by  Merren  (l992),  who  traced  cur- 
riculum and  course  approval  procedures  in  five  large  multiunit 
districts.  Each  had  a  professional  coordinator  of  curriculum,  who 
sorted  through  the  mechanisms  in  place  that  functioned  to  bring 
course  and  program  modifications  from  the  individual  instructors 
or  departments  up  to  the  district  level. 
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Balancing  the  district  s  needs  to  avoid  program  duplication  and 
to  centralize  purchasing  and  personnel  functions  with  the  campus 
staff  members'  desires  for  autonomy  is  a  continuing  challenge.  Ide- 
ally, participation  in  decision  making  would  be  shared  at  all  levels 
from  the  central  office  to  the  various  campus  departments,  but 
power  tends  to  gravitate  toward  the  central  district  administration. 
As  an  example,  in  nearly  all  multiunit  districts,  budget  requests 
may  be  generated  on  each  campus,  but  only  within  the  guidelines 
and  limitations  set  down  by  the  central  authority.  The  central  dis- 
trict offices  often  also  maintain  separate  legal  affairs  offices  to 
ensure  that  all  decisions  on  personnel  selection  and  assignments 
are  made  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contracts  and  laws 
governing  the  institution. 

The  issue  of  participation  is  important  in  an  era  when  empow- 
erment  and  involvement  of  all  staff  members  has  become  a  guiding 
principle  of  administration.  In  California,  shared  governance  was 
mandated  in  the  late  1980s  as  a  way  of  ensuring  that  the  faculty  and 
the  rest  of  the  staff  could  give  input  on  all  decisions.  The  result  has 
been  a  flurry  of  documents  that  have  attempted  to  sort  out  respon- 
sibilities  among  faculty  associations,  academic  senates,  classified  staff 
organizations,  local  boards,  local  and  district  administrations,  and  * 
the  state  board  and  chancellors  office.  Wirth  (1991)  reviewed  these 
processes  and  concluded  that  implementing  shared  governance  is 
tedious;  responsibility  still  must  be  maintained;  and  the  appropri- 
ate  role  for  faculty,  staff,  and  administrators  must  be  recognized. 
Nussbaum  and  others  (1990)  showed  how  the  effort  to  encourage 
student  participation  in  governance  mj^.tters  was  being  undertaken. 

Investigating  the  extent  to  which  shared  governance  changed 
administrative  patterns  and  decision  making  in  California  s  com- 
munity  colleges  after  the  1988  state  mandate,  Flanigan  (1994) 
found  that  faculty  involvement  on  committees  had  certainly 
increased,  but  that  neither  the  quality  of  committee  meetings  and 
reports,  nor  the  level  of  trust  between  faculty  and  administration, 
had  changed.  What  had  changed  was  that  the  decision-making 
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process  slowed  down  because  of  the  necessity  for  involving  groups 
of  administrators,  faculty,  and  classified  staff,  each  with  its  own  spe- 
cial  interests. 

The  State 

Publicly  supported  colleges  are  under  the  control  of  a  single  author- 
ity in  numerous  states.  In  1965,  Blocker,  Plummet,  and  Richardson 
identified  twenty  states  where  the  community  colleges  were  under 
the  control  of  a  state  board  of  education  and  six  where  the  colleges 
reported  to  a  state  department  or  superintendent  of  education.  Sep- 
arate state  junior  college  boards  or  commissions  existed  in  only  six 
states;  in  thirteen  others  the  colleges  were  under  a  state  board  of 
higher  education  or  the  board  of  a  four-year  state  university.  Kintzer 
(1980a)  found  fifteen  states  with  boards  responsible  for  community 
colleges  only. 

Tollefson  and  Fountain  s  1992  study  indicated  that  community 
colleges  are  governed  primarily  by  one  of  four  entities.  Of  the  forty- 
nine  states  surveyed,  seven  states'  community  colleges  were  gov- 
erned by  a  state  board  of  education,  sixteen  were  governed  by  a  state 
board  of  higher  education,  seventeen  were  run  by  community  col- 
lege boards,  and  seven  were  controlled  by  a  public  university  sys- 
tem. Maine's  technical  colleges  are  monitored  by  an  appointed 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Maine  Technical  College  System,  South 
Dakota's  vocational  schools  are  run  by  local  school  districts,  and 
Vermont  has  established  an  independent  corporation,  in  additic^n 
to  a  K-12  grade  commission,  to  govern  adult  and  V(x:ational  schools 
linked  with  high  schools.  Several  states,  including  Louisiana, 
Wisconsin,  South  Carolina,  and  New  Mexico,  have  dual  systems 
of  governance:  vocational  or  community  colleges,  along  with  two- 
year  branches  of  university  systems  that  are  governed  by  the  uni- 
versity boards. 

In  states  where  the  public  community  colleges  are  under  state 
board  control,  decisions  of  funding  and  operation  have  become 
maximally  centralized.  Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  Minnesota,  for 
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example,  seem  to  have  one  community  college  with  several 
branches,  whose  presidents  report  to  the  state  chancellor.  Statewide 
bargaining  and  budgeting  are  the  norm,  although  some  autonomy 
in  curriculum  planning  has  been  reserved  for  the  individual  colleges. 
Figure  4.3  shows  the  organization  pattern  typical  of  such  states. 
However,  depending  on  the  authority  of  the  state  board  and  its 
responsibilities,  there  is  much  variation  among  the  states.  Hale 
( 1994,  pp.  144-149)  displays  the  organization  charts  for  the  state 
offices  managing  community  colleges  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California.  Among  the  differences,  highly  centralized  Washington 
has  an  extensive  planning  and  information  services  unit  and  numer- 
ous budget  specialists,  whereas  the  Oregon  Board  of  Education's 
"Commissioner  of  Community  College  Services"  has  a  minimal 
staff.  The  California  Community  College  Board's  Chancellor  s 
Office  has  ten  vice  chancellors  in  charge  of  everything  from  legal 
affairs  and  governmental  relations  to  student  services  and  curricu- 
lum and  instruction. 

In  many  states  a  combined  state  university  and  community  col- 
lege system  has  been  established  in  order  to  implement  state-level 
management.  More  than  one  hundred  two-year  colleges,  campuses, 
or  institutes  affiliated  with  state  universities  have  been  established 
in  eighteen  states.  Such  institutions  are  prevalent  in  Ohio  and  Wis- 
consin. All  public  community  colleges  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Kentucky, 
and  Nevada  are  under  the  state  university  system.  The  university 
president  is  the  chief  executive  officer,  and  the  presidents  of  the  col- 
leges answer  to  the  university  executives  rather  than  to  their  own 
governing  boards  (see  Figure  4-4).  The  university  boards  of  regents 
establish  policy.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  system  operates  more 
like  a  statewide  multicampus  district,  with  a  chanceUor  heading  the 
system  and  each  campus  under  the  direction  ot  a  dean. 

Garrett  (1992)  asked  state  directc^rs  about  the  extent  to  which 
the  ccniimunity  cc^ liege  system  in  their  state  was  centralized  c^r  decen- 
tralized. Naming  twenty-nine  issues  such  as  funding  sources,  account- 
ability, and  quality  control,  he  fcuind  that  the  most  centralized  states 
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were  those  where  the  colleges  were  under  a  separate  state  board  or 
under  the  university  system:  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Delaware, 
Nevada,  and  Kentucky.  The  least  centralized  systems  were  Missouri, 
Michigan,  and  Idaho,  where  the  state  office  had  little  more  than  a 
coordinating  and  reporting  function.  He  further  reported  that  the 
level  of  centralization  relates  rather  closely  to  the  percentage  of  funds 
that  each  college  receives  locally:  "72.9  percent  of  the  variation  in 
the  centralization  index  is  accounted  for  by  the  percentage  of  local 
funding"  (Garrett,  199.3,  p.  13). 

A  single  state  community  college  board  that  can  exert  influence 
on  the  state  legislature,  compete  with  the  university  for  funding, 
ensure  quality  education  and  equal  treatment  of  faculty,  and  coor- 
dinate a  statewide  college  development  system  seems  appealing.  If 
the  boards  responsible  for  community  colleges  were  also  responsible 
for  all  of  higher  education,  a  thoroughly  coordinated,  economical, 
and  articulated  pattern  of  higher  education  for  the  state  might  result. 
Ideal  in  theory,  this  practice  has  not  been  universally  adopted,  and 
where  it  has,  its  benefits  have  not  been  uniformly  realized.  Institu- 
tic^nal  competition  for  support  defies  any  organizational  plan. 

Increasingly,  state  agencies  have  assumed  control  over  expendi- 
tures and  program  planning  and  have  promulgated  rules  for  nearly 
all  aspects  of  college  functioning,  from  the  employment  of  person- 
nel to  the  space  a  college  should  allocate  for  different  functions. 
Nonetheless,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  case  for  the  greater  efficiency 
that  a  trend  toward  larger  units  was  supposed  to  bring.  In  fact, 
numerous  authors  have  documented  complaints  about  duplication, 
contradictory  regulations,  and  the  mass  of  approvals  that  must  be 
garnered  from  various  regulatory  agencies  before  college  leaders  can 
make  a  move. 

The  problem  is  not  merely  one  of  dccision-making  authority 
between  the  colleges  and  the  state  bcwd;  it  relates  also  to  other  state 
agencies.  Washingtc^n,  i'ov  example,  has  a  state  board  and  thirty  dis- 
trict boards.  In  addition,  executive  orders  from  the  governor;  direc- 
tives frcMTi  the  Office  of  Financial  Management;  and  contractual 
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controls,  legal  opinions,  and  audits  stemming  from  numerous  state 
agencies — all  "must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  decision-making 
process  and  in  the  actual  operation  of  the  colleges"  (Mundt,  1978, 
p.  51).  Information  demands  alone  are  high:  "Recently  the  presi- 
dent of  Highline  Community  College  .  .  .  found  the  college  was 
reporting  to  twenty-nine  outside,  third-party  agencies  in  one  way  or 
another"  (p.  53).  Elsewhere,  state  laws  may  provide  for  public  hear- 
ings to  precede  any  major  change  in  college  procedures,  from  the 
fees  charged  to  program  modifications.  College  autonomy  is  con- 
tinually compromised. 

Most  cc^mmentators  believe  that  state-level  coordination  has 
made  the  college  leaders'  jobs  more  difficult  and  the  colleges  less 
responsive  to  their  local  communities.  TiUery  and  Wattenbarger 
(1985)  summarize  these  contentions  in  their  review  of  the  long- 
standing trend  toward  state  control.  However,  the  advantages  of 
greater  state-level  coordination  have  also  been  documented.  Funding 
has  been  made  more  equitable  than  it  was  when  community  college 
districts  depended  on  local  tax  revenues  and  the  gap  between  richer 
and  poorer  districts  was  pronounced.  Some  states  have  developed 
sophisticated  management  information  systems  and  student  infor- 
mation systems  wherein  all  colleges  provide  data  in  unifc^rm  fashion; 
the  data  then  can  be  cross-tabulated  for  the  benefit  of  planners  at 
individual  institutions  and  can  be  used  to  generate  reports  for  other 
state  and  federai  agencies.  Articulation  between  community  colleges 
and  public  universities  in  the  same  state  has  also  been  enhanced 
when  statewide  coordination  is  evident.  In  addition,  a  state  board  is 
more  able  to  speak  to  the  legislature  with  a  single  voice. 

The  line  between  statewide  coordination  and  state  ccmtrol  is 
fine.  Many  educat(us  would  prefer  that  the  rescnirces  be  provided 
with  no  strings  attached,  since  state  mandates  regarding  the  pro- 
grams and  services  to  be  provided  might  unduly  restrict  their  efforts 
to  prcn  ide  the  pn^per  services  for  their  constituents.  State-level 
ccx^rdination  has  certainly  mewed  decision  uiaking  tc^  broader  polit- 
ical arenas,  and  it  has  fcxstered  the  deveU^nieiit  of  administrators 
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whose  chief  responsibility  is  to  interpret  the  codes.  But  it  has  also 
yielded  more  stable  funding,  more  services  for  certain  groups  of  stu- 
dents,  such  as  people  with  disabilities,  and  higher  standards  of  oper- 
ation;  and  it  has  helped  to  minimize  program  duplication.  The 
question  of  whether  it  has  been  of  general  benefit  or  detriment  can- 
not  be  answered.  We  can  say  only  that  it  has  changed  the  ground 
rules  for  institutional  operation,  the  professional  outlook  of  the  staff, 
and  the  way  the  colleges  are  perceived  by  the  public. 

It  is  easy  to  overestimate  the  influence  of  the  state.  Each  com- 
munity  college  is  a  complex  organization,  and  its  operations  and 
products  depend  much  more  on  its  staff,  students,  and  community 
than  on  state  policies.  For  example,  most  public  officials  believe  that 
students  should  progress  through  the  educational  system  as  far  as  their 
abilities  will  take  them.  Dropout  at  any  level  is  seen  as  a  waste.  How- 
ever, state  policy  is  not  often  translated  into  specific  mandates  that 
would  enhance  the  transfer  of  students  from  community  colleges  to 
universities.  When  state  policy  is  directed  toward  transfer,  significant 
interventions  may  be  made;  in  the  late  1980s  the  California  legishv 
ture  made  several  million  dollars  available  to  the  community  colleges 
for  transfer  centers  and  mandated  a  matriculation  plan  that  sought 
to  identify  and  place  potential  transfer  students  at  entry. 

Starting  a  new  community  college  has  certainly  become  a  more 
complex  undertaking  since  state-level  coordination  became 
prominent.  In  the  1920s  the  local  school  may  have  done  little 
more  to  start  a  college  than  to  get  the  state  board  of  education V. 
approval  to  offer  some  postsecondary  classes.  The  1907  California 
enabling  act  had  stipulated  merely  that  the  board  of  trustees  might 
charge  tuition  for  such  classes.  Gradually,  the  criteria  expanded  to 
include  minimum  enrollments,  minimum  district  population,  and 
tax  support. 

By  1960  the  general  guidelines  for  evStablishing  community  col- 
leges included  "(1)  general  legislative  authoriration  of  two- year 
colleges,  (2)  local  action  by  petition,  election  or  action  by  local 
board  of  control,  (3)  approval  by  a  state  agency,  (4)  a  minimum 
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assessed  valuation  considered  adequate  for  sound  fiscal  support  of 
the  college,  (5)  a  state  or  local  survey  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  the 
college,  (6)  a  minimum  population  of  school  age,  (7)  a  minimum 
total  population  of  the  district,  (8)  a  minimum  potential  college 
enrollment,  (9)  types  of  educational  programs  (curricula)  to  be 
offered,  (10)  availability  and  adequacy  of  physical  facilities,  (11)  com- 
pliance  with  state  operating  policies,  (12)  proximity  of  other  institu- 
tions" (Morrison  and  Martorana,  1960;  cit(:d  in  Blocker,  Plummer, 
and  Richardson,  1965,  pp.  80-81 ). 

By  the  1970s,  Evans  and  Neagley  (1973)  had  authored  an  entire 
book  showing  the  various  patterns  of  college  establishment.  They 
discussed  state  regulations,  local  needs  studies,  and  ways  of  securing 
local  support;  spelled  out  guidelines  for  appointing  and  organizing 
the  board  of  trustees;  and  presented  sample  organizational  charts 
and  recruiting  and  selection  procedures  for  staff. 

Federal  Funding  and  Mandates 

The  federal  role  in  community  college  management  has  not  differed 
much  from  its  role  in  all  of  higher  education.  The  community  col- 
lege  sector  has  taken  advantage  of  federal  funding  available  for 
certain  programs — for  example,  programs  to  train  technicians,  dis- 
placed  workers,  and  various  categories  of  underprivileged  people. 
The  colleges  have  eagerly  sought  these  types  of  funds  and  built  pro- 
grams accc^rdingly.  Federally  guaranteed  student  loans  and  other  cat- 
egories of  financial  aid  have  affected  the  community  colleges  less 
than  they  have  the  higher-cost  universities,  but  they  represent  an 
important  source  of  funds  for  the  institutions — and  survival  in  the 
case  of  proprietary  schools. 

The  federal  government  has  insisted  that  minorities,  women, 
and  people  with  disabilities  gain  access  to  higher  educaticm.  As  a 
result,  the  colleges  have  had  to  modify  their  employment  practices 
in  response  to  affirmative  action  rulings.  However,  each  state  has 
had  a  considerably  greater  influence  than  the  federal  government 
on  the  policies  governing  the  colleges  within  its  borders. 
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Nontraditional  Organizations 

Regardless  of  the  form  of  institutional  control,  different  organiza- 
tional patterns  have  been  tried.  The  '^noncampus"  college  became 
popular  in  the  1970s.  Because  such  institutions  typically  employed 
few  full'time  instructors  and  offered  much  of  their  program  through 
reproducible  media,  often  including  open^circuit  television,  their 
administrative  patterns  differed.  A  president  would  report  to  a  dis- 
trictwide  chancellor,  but  program  directors  or  associate  deans  would 
take  responsibility  for  separate  geographical  service  areas.  Further, 
because  of  the  emphasis  on  rapid  change  in  course  design,  instruc- 
tional planners  would  he  more  prominent  than  department  or  divi- 
sion chairpersons.  Coastline  (California),  Rio  Salado  (Arizona), 
and  the  Community  College  of  Vermont  were  notable  examples  of 
"colleges  without  walls,"  functioning  much  like  the  extension  divi- 
sions of  universities. 

At  the  other  extreme,  the  continuing  search  for  ways  of  bring- 
ing the  decision-making  process  closer  to  faculty  and  students  led 
to  the  development  of  cluster  colleges,  or  small,  semiautonomous 
units.  The  more  freedom  the  smaller  unit  has  to  design  its  own  aca- 
demic program  and  to  set  its  own  rules  of  conduct  for  staff  and  stu- 
dents, the  more  it  fits  the  ideal  of  a  subcollege  operating  under  the 
umbrella  of  a  parent  organization  that  provides  budgets,  legal 
authority,  and  general  structure.  Advocates  of  cluster  colleges  have 
put  them  forth  as  the  best  system  for  bringing  students  and  staff 
into  the  process  of  making  decisions  about  the  types  of  programs 
that  should  be  presented.  These  subcol leges  may  create  their  own 
distinctive  patterns — focusing,  for  example,  on  the  humanities  or 
on  a  group  of  related  technologies — while  sharing  access  to  a  cen- 
tral library,  auditorium,  gymnasium,  and  general  administrative 
support  services. 

C^luster  units  have  been  organized  in  a  number  of  colleges.  The 
units  in  Cypress  College  and  Evergreen  Valley  College,  in  Califor- 
nia, centered  on  academic  disciplines.  Small  units  within  Los 
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Medanos  College  (California)  were  dedicated  to  a  core  of  general 
education  based  on  interdisciplinary  studies.  Management  was 
effected  through  a  coordinating  committee,  with  deans  of  the  four 
major  areas  in  general  education  (behavioral  science,  humanities, 
social  science,  and  natural  science)  managing  the  programs  in  their 
areas.  Traditional  academic  departments  have  been  conspicuously 
absent  in  most  cluster  college  plans.  Student  services  are  usually 
decentralized,  each  cluster  having  its  own  set  of  counselors. 

Other  special  organizational  forms  have  included  colleges  orga- 
nized for  parliculcir  purposes,  for  instance,  technical  institutes  built 
as  separate  colleges  in  multicampus  districts.  S'^me  of  these,  such  as 
the  Los  Angeles  Trade  and  Technical  College,  have  a  long  history. 
San  Francisco's  Community  College  Centers  were  form.ed  in  1970 
to  coordinate  all  noncredit  activities.  Miami-Dade  s  Medical  Cen- 
ter is  of  more  recent  vintage  and  is  even  more  highly  specialized. 
Santa  Monica's  Emeritus  College,  designed  for  and  operated  by 
senior  citizens^  is  another  form  of  a  college  within  a  college. 

Local  Governing  Boards 

The  idea  of  a  lay  governing  board  that  represents  the  people  is  an 
old  concept  in  American  education,  and  public  education  has  used 
elected  boards  to  reflect  the  collective  will  and  wisdom  of  the  peo- 
ple since  earliest  times.  Ideally,  the  local  hoard  is  the  bridge  between 
college  and  community,  translating  community  needs  for  education 
into  college  policies  and  protecting  the  college  from  untoward 
external  demands.  The  degree  to  which  boards  do  so  has  always 
been  questioned,  some  observers  saying  that  their  composition  is 
too  homogeneous. 

The  demographics  of  community  college  governing  boards  are 
similar  to  those  of  university  trustees.  After  reviewing  several  stud- 
ies of  trustee  C(^mposirion  and  attitude,  Piland  (1994)  reported  that 
whether  elected  or  appointed,  the  board  members  are  predomi- 
nantly white  male,  college  graduate,  high-income,  middle-aged  peo- 
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pie  with  profescional  or  managerial  occupations,  who  tend  to  hold 
mainstream  views  on  college  admissions  policies  and  traditional  pro- 
gram functions.  But  those  are  national  averages;  the  board  members 
in  large,  urban  districts  are  increasingly  more  representative  of 
minority  populations. 

Community  college  boards  usually  consist  of  from  five  to  nine 
members  elected  from  the  district  at  large  for  four-year  terms.  They 
may  meet  once  or  twice  a  month  or,  in  some  cases,  weekly.  Their 
responsibilities  include  selecting,  evaluating,  and  dismissing  the 
president;  ensuring  professional  management  of  the  institution;  pur- 
chasing, constructing,  and  maintaining  facilities;  defining  the  role 
and  mission  of  the  college;  engaging  in  public  relations,  approving 
programs;  determining  staff  salaries;  and  contracting  for  services. 
But  these  powers  \'ary  between  states;  the  local  boards  in  Illinois, 
for  example,  set  the  student  fees,  whereas  in  California  they  do  not. 

Because  the  boards  are  public  corporations,  they  are  legally 
responsible  for  all  college  affairs.  This  status  involves  them  in  legal 
actions  regarding  personnel  and  the  purchase  of  materials  (com- 
petitive bidding,  advertising,  special  designs).  Therefore,  as  Potter 
(1976)  has  shown,  a  board  must  have  a  working  knowledge  of  edu- 
cational law  and  be  able  to  recognize  potential  legal  problems  before 
they  develop  into  actual  litigation.  Me  offers  examples  of  litigation 
brought  on  by  students,  faculty  members,  and  other  parties — for 
example,  suits  by  students  in  relation  to  tuition  or  over  disruptions 
on  campus  (which,  they  contended,  interfered  with  their  educa- 
tion) and  suits  by  fiiculty  members,  who  ha\'e  usually  engaged  in  lit- 
igation because  of  dismissal  from  their  jobs. 

Governing  boards  are  political  entities,  and  the  selection  of  a 
trustee  may  be  viewed  as  a  political  act  in  which  the  appointing 
authority  or  the  voters  weigh  costs  and  benefits.  As  Goddard  and 
Polk  (1976)  have  indicated,  a  trustee  appointment  by  a  governor 
may  be  used  to  mend  political  forces,  hut  it  may  also  alienate  mem- 
bers of  the  public  who  are  opposed  to  the  appointees.  The  elected 
trustee  usually  has  more  power  or  political  independence  than  the 
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appointed  one,  but  only  at  the  price  of  the  financial  and  emotional 
rigors  of  a  political  campaign.  In  instances  where  the  faculty  union 
has  contributed  heavily  to  a  trustee's  election  campaign,  its  influ- 
ence may  be  palpable — for  example,  when  the  newly  elected  tmstee 
votes  immediately  to  dismiss  a  chief  executive  officer  who  has  fallen 
out  of  favor  with  the  union. 

State  associations  for  community  college  presidents  and  trustees 
have  been  prominent  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  states.  These  vol- 
untary organizations  typic  :illy  coordinate  statewide  conferences  and 
meetings,  conduct  professional  development  workshops  for  various 
types  of  administrators,  arrange  orientation  sessions  for  newly 
appointed  trustees,  prepare  and  distribute  newsletters,  and  monitor 
legislation.  They  provide  an  avenue  for  chief  administrators  and 
trustees  from  the  colleges  within  a  state  to  meet  and  discuss  topics 
of  common  interest.  Active  associations  that  cross  state  lines,  such 
as  the  New  England  Junior  College  Council,  operate  in  similar  fash- 
ion. Support  for  these  associations  most  often  comes  from  members' 
dues,  but  some  have  received  funds  from  the  state  or  a  philan- 
thropic institution. 

The  Association  of  Community  Ct^llege  Trustees  { ACCT)  has 
also  been  active  in  apprising  board  members  of  their  need  to  take  a 
puMTiinent  role  in  college  affairs.  Since  the  ACCT  was  organized  in 
1972,  its  publications  and  ci^nferences  have  been  directed  toward 
moving  board  members  away  from  a  rubber-stamp  mentality  that 
approves  everything  the  college  administration  presents.  Along  with 
the  Associatitm  of  Governing  Boards  (AGB),  it  has  also  stressed 
the  importance  of  the  board  s  monitoring  the  college  s  fiscal  affairs 
and  public  relations  and  the  necessity  of  open  communication 
netwecn  the  Ixxird  and  the  colli  ;e  president.  State  offices  in  Ncuth 
Can^lina  (Dowdy,  1987)  and  Florida  (Florida  Stale  Board  of  Com- 
munity Colleges,  1990),  among  cnhcrs,  have  alsi^  published  manu- 
als for  trustee  guidance. 

The  way  that  many  bnard  members  approach  their  work  has 
changed  during  the  history  of  the  community  cc^llegc.  Ortainly, 
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the  organizations  have  become  more  complex,  and  board  members 
must  respond  to  more  initiatives  from  personnel  organizations  in 
the  college  and  from  monitoring  and  controlling  agents  outside  the 
college.  Furthermore,  the  notion  of  trustee  liability,  well  docu- 
mented by  Kaplin  (1985),  has  become  more  pronounced.  Less  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  literature  hut  nonetheless  prevalent  are 
contentions  that  trustees  sometimes  go  too  far  in  their  tendencies 
to  manage  the  colleges.  Greater  control  seems  inevitably  to  follow 
greater  responsibility. 

Administration 

All  colleges  must  have  administration,  although  the  way  this  func- 
tion is  organized  and  staffed  differs  from  one  college  to  another.  In 
the  medieval  university,  even  though  the  students  were  powerful — 
often  fixing  tuition  charges  and  determining  the  curriculum — the 
faculty  was  the  controlling  wheel  of  the  institution.  During  the 
nineteenth  century  a  system  of  centralized  control  developed  in  the 
United  States,  and  faculty  power  diminished  as  the  administration 
took  over  the  university.  The  professors  concentrated  on  their 
research,  scholarship,  and  teaching,  and  professional  managers  con- 
trolled the  affairs  of  administration,  thus  dividing  the  ranks  between 
administrators  and  teachers. 

With  their  roots  in  the  secondary  schools,  the  community  col- 
leges usually  were  managed  by  former  instructors  who  had  become 
first  part-time  and  then  full-time  administrators.  Monroe  described 
many  of  them  as  autocrats  who  had  freed  "themselves  from  the  con- 
trol of  their  superiors  and  the  general  public.  They  assumed  a  pater- 
nalistic, superior  attitude  toward  the  teachers.  Administrative 
decisions  of  the  past  have  often  gone  unquestioned  by  governing 
boards.  The  members  of  the  boards  rubber  stamp  administrative 
policies  and  decisions  vso  that,  in  practice,  the  college's  administra- 
tors become  the  decision  makers  of  the  college"  (1972,  p,  305).  But 
he  was  speaking  of  a  time  gone  by.  In  the  1970s  the  all-powerful 
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president  had  disappeared  from  all  but  the  smallest  colleges,  and  the 
governing  boards  had  become  ever  more  intrusive. 

The  role  of  the  president  changed  as  colleges  grew  larger.  And  as 
faculty  and  community  advocate  groups  grew  stronger,  it  became 
ever  more  circumscribed.  Still,  the  president  was  the  spokesperson 
for  the  college,  interpreting  it  to  the  public  on  ceremonial  occasions. 
The  president  was  also  the  scapegoat  when  staff  morale  or  funds  for 
a  favored  program  diminished.  The  average  presidential  tenure  has 
been  eight  or  nine  years,  shorter  than  faculty  tenure  but  certainly 
sufficiently  long  to  suggest  that  the  job  is  not  particularly  precarious. 

Primarily,  the  president  carries  out  general  administrative  duties 
and  has  periodic  meetings  with  the  board  and  with  the  heads  of 
state  agencies.  To  a  lesser  extent,  the  president  makes  decisions  on 
faculty  recruitment  and  selection;  conducts  public  relations  activi- 
ties; and  coordinates  the  college  program  with  programs  of  other 
institutions  and  community  groups.  Fund  raising,  always  high  on 
the  list  of  responsibilities  assumed  by  presidents  of  private  colleges, 
has  recently  come  to  occupy  more  of  the  public  college  president  s 
time.  In  Managing  Community  Colleges,  Vaughan  (1994)  details 
twelve  areas  of  presidential  focus,  including  mediating  disputes,  act- 
ing as  an  educational  leader,  and  serving  as  an  institutional  symbol; 
Moriarty  (1994)  lists  the  presidents  tasks  under  the  maj(^r  headings 
of  Leadership,  Management,  and  Direct  Office  functitms. 

Administrative  Patterns 

St>  many  administrative  patterns  have  been  advocated  that  it  is 
impt>ssible  to  describe  an  ideal  form.  In  the  line-staff  organization 
recommended  by  Blocker,  Plummer,  and  Richardson  ( 1965),  the 
president  reports  to  the  board  of  control,  and  a  business  manager 
and  a  director  of  community  relaticms  report  to  the  president. 
Underneath  the  president  on  the  organization  chart  is  a  dean  c^f  lib- 
eral arts  and  sciences,  a  dean  of  technological  science,  a  dean  of  stu- 
dents for  vocaticMial  educaticMi,  and  a  dean  of  ccMitinuing  education. 
Under  the  deans  are  department  or  division  chairs  and  guidance 
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personnel,  and  under  them  the  faculty.  According  to  Blocker  and 
his  coauthors,  such  an  organization  places  the  major  emphasis  on 
college  functions. 

The  college  deans  are  usually  line  officers  in  charge  of  planning 
and  supervising  one  or  a  combination  of  college  programs  concerned 
with  instruction,  student  personnel  services,  evening  division,  or 
community  services.  The  larger  colleges  may  also  have  deans  for  col- 
lege development  and  for  admissions,  but  deans  of  men  and  women, 
prominent  in  the  early  colleges,  have  disappeared  from  the  public 
colleges.  Like  the  president,  each  dean  becomes  involved  with  legal 
issues,  public  relations,  intrainstitutional  administration  and  per- 
sonnel matters,  budgeting,  and  liaison  with  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies. Most  deans  serve  as  part  of  a  president's  council  or  cabinet. 

Departmental  Structure 

The  academic  program  in  community  colleges  has  usually  been  pro- 
vided through  departments  or  divisions  (Organized  around  a  cluster 
of  academic  disciplines  or  related  teaching  fields.  The  primary 
objective  in  creating  academic  departments,  inherited  from  the  uni- 
versities, was  to  create  manageable  organizational  units,  not  neces- 
sarily to  interrelate  the  teaching  of  certain  subjects  or  to  build 
interdisciplinary  courses.  The  number  of  departments  is  often 
related  to  institutional  size;  in  small  colleges  where  not  more  than 
one  or  two  instructors  may  be  teaching  in  any  subject  field,  the 
combination  of  teaching  fields  within  a  single  unit  may  be  quite 
broad.  But  in  the  larger  institutions,  the  number  of  departments  has 
often  increased  as  the  number  of  instructors  teaching  a  single  dis- 
cipline has  grown. 

The  academic  department  has  been  a  basic  building  block  in  the 
organizational  structure  in  nearly  all  community  colleges.  Its  influ- 
ence has  been  quite  marked.  As  an  example,  the  administration  may 
organize  coUegewide  orientation  sessicms  for  new  instructors,  but  true 
indoctrinatiori  tnkes  place  when  the  neophytes  begin  maintairiiiig 
their  offices  in  the  suite  assigned  to  the  academic  department  of 
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which  they  are  members.  And  in-service  faculty  development  work' 
shops  conducted  on  an  institutionwide  scale  pale  in  comparison  with 
the  influence  exerted  by  a  senior  departmental  colleague's  pointed 
comment,  *That*s  not  the  way  we  do  it  around  here!" 

Departments  often  have  responsibility  for  constructing  class 
schedules,  assigning  instructors,  allocating  funds  for  auxiliary  employ- 
ees  and  services — in  short,  for  acting  as  miniature  governmental 
units  within  the  larger  college  stuicture.  For  this  reason  many  senior 
administrators  have  sought  to  retain  control  by  minimizing  depart- 
mental power;  hence  the  move  toward  the  larger  organizational  unit 
of  the  division.  Other  administrators  have  attempted  to  minimize 
the  power  of  the  department  by  having  faculty  members  from  dif- 
ferent departments  share  office  space,  or  otherwise  mixing  the  staff. 
But  the  departments  have  survived  in  most  institutions,  probably 
because  the  affinity  among  instructors  teaching  the  same  courses  or 
courses  in  the  same  academic  fields  remains  strong.  Further,  some 
department  chairpersons  have  served  the  administration  well  by 
maintaining  certain  records,-  supervising  staff,  screening  applicants 
for  positions,  and  reconciling  conflicts  among  staff  members  and 
between  staff  members  and  students  that  might  have  been  blown  out 
of  proportion  if  they  had  reached  higher  levels  of  arbitration. 

Until  the  spread  of  collective  bargaining  in  community  colleges, 
the  academic  department  remained  the  most  popular  organizational 
unit.  However,  as  bargaining  units  were  established,  the  chairper- 
sons with  managerial  responsibilities  were  often  designated  as 
administrators  and  thereby  removed  from  the  bargaining  unit.  At 
that  point  the  move  toward  organizing  larger  units  or  divisions 
accelerated,  lest  a  college  have  thirty  or  forty  administrators,  each 
supervising  only  a  few  instructors.  However,  the  distinction  was  not 
clear,  and  department  chairpersons  were  considered  faculty  mem- 
bers in  some  contracts,  administrators  in  others. 

Lombardi  (197'r)  reported  studies  showing  lengthy  lists  of 
responsibilities  for  department  chairpersons:  sixty-nine  discrete 
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items  in  one  statement,  fifty^one  in  another.  However,  he  suggested 
that  the  duty  statements  appearing  in  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments  seldom  contained  more  than  fifteen  items.  Not  much  has 
changed.  The  negotiated  contracts  of  the  1970s  circumscribed  the 
chairs'  ability  to  hire  and  fire  instmctors,  and  the  shared  governance 
of  the  1990s  further  restricted  their  powers  as  it  brought  the  faculty 
more  toward  negotiating  their  perquisites  and  working  conditions 
directly  with  the  chief  administrators.  A  study  of  supervisors,  chair- 
persons,  and  faculty  at  Delaware  Technical  and  Community  Col- 
lege (Winner,  1989)  found  all  three  groups  agreeing  that  the  chairs 
had  major  responsibility  for  identifying  departmental  personnel 
needs,  evaluating  the  staff,  establishing  departmental  curricular 
goals,  evaluating  instructional  materials,  and  representing  the 
depjirtment  to  the  administration  and  to  the  public.  But  at  least 
forty  additional  things  that  chairs  should  do  were  also  identified, 
most  of  them  quite  generalized. 

Hammons  (1984),  who  has  studied  department  chairs  exten- 
sively, reviewed  a  great  number  of  studies  of  chairperson  responsi- 
bilities and  activities  and  identified  at  least  forty  different  functions 
categorized  under  five  major  headings:  administration,  student-ori- 
ented, business  and  financial,  faculty-oriented,  and  curriculum  and 
instruction.  Finding  a  major  problem  to  be  that  few  of  the  chairs 
had  received  any  pre-service  assistance  in  learning  what  their 
responsibilities  were  or  how  to  fulfill  them,  he  concluded  that  the 
role  ot  the  chair  is  among  the  most  nebulous  in  the  institution. 
Numerous  responsibilities,  most  of  them  vaguely  worded,  are 
assigned,  but  few  opportunities  to  learn  how  to  manage  them  arc 
provided.  Portolan  (1992)  confirmed  that  the  instructional  admin- 
istrators she  studied  seemed  to  be  experic'  :ing  a  middle  manage- 
ment syndrome  of  feeling  ineffective  and  powerless.  Faced  with 
changing  student  populations,  limited  resources,  and  a  range  of  fac- 
ulty issues  they  had  not  been  prepared  to  handle,  they  were  devel- 
oping feelings  of  alienation  toward  their  work. 
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Collective  Bargaining 

Collective  bargaining  swept  into  higher  education  on  the  coattails 
of  legislation  authorizing  public  employees  to  negotiate.  As  these 
laws  were  passed  in  various  states  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  employee 
groups  ranging  from  refuse  collectors  to  prison  guards  gained  union 
representation  and  began  negotiating  contracts.  Within  education, 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  were  first  to  take  advan^ 
tage  of  the  legislation — possibly  because  they  were  the  furthest  from 
professional  autonomy  (Kemerer  and  Baldridge,  1975).  Community 
college  faculties  were  next  most  likely  to  be  represented  by  a  bar^ 
gaining  agent,  with  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  their  two  most  prominent  agents. 
By  1980,  authorizing  legislation  had  been  passed  in  half  of  the 
states.  The  spread  of  collective  bargaining  slowed  notably  in  the 
1980s  as  only  two  additional  states  passed  authorizing  legislation, 
but  by  mid'decade  over  two'thirds  of  the  full-time  instructors  in 
public  community  colleges  were  working  under  contracts  negoti' 
ated  collectively.  The  320'some  contracts  noted  in  Table  4.1  actu- 
ally  covered  more  than  100,000  faculty  in  over  60  percent  of  the 
colleges  because  many  involved  multicollege  systems. 

Because  the  community  college  faculty  are  the  most  unionized 
of  all  in  postsecondary  education,  it  is  not  surprising  that  most  fac' 
ulty  strikes  have  occurred  in  these  colleges:  ninety^five  between 
1966  and  1994.  The  ratio  has  shifted,  however.  Before  1979,  63  per^ 
cent  of  all  faculty  strikes  in  higher  education  were  in  community 
colleges;  since  1980,  only  51  percent  were  in  community  colleges 
(National  Center  for  the  Study  of  Collective  Bargaining  in  Higher 
Education  and  the  Professions,  1995). 

The  expansion  of  collective  bargaining  brought  about  a  shift  in 
administrative  roles.  In  general,  it  marked  the  demise  of  the  con- 
cept of  paternalism,  with  the  president  as  authority  figure,  and 
opened  an  era  of  political  accommodation  among  contending 
forces.  These  changes  were  difficult  for  many  administrators,  whose 
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Table  4. 1  •  Number  of  Faculty  Collective  Bargaining  Contracts  at  Two- 


Year  Colleges  by  Agents,  1964-1994. 


American 

American 

M/ifiiin/i/ 

Federation  Association  of 

Education 

of 

University 

of  Major 

Year 

Assixiatiun 

Tecichen 

Professors 

]i\de[>ei\di:nt 

Unions 

Total 

1966 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1970 

6 

3 

1 

10 

7 

27 

1975 

71 

52 

3 

23 

1 

150 

1980 

141 

72 

5 

16 

2 

236 

1985 

171 

82 

4 

25 

4 

286 

1987 

172 

84 

4 

27 

8 

295 

1994 

184 

104 

6 

30 

2 

326 

Sources:  Hnnkin,  1975;  National  Center  tor  the  Study  of  Collcctivt*  Bnrj»ain- 
inj»  in  Hij^hci  Educaiion  and  the  ProfessionN,  VoLs.  1-20,  1974-1994. 


experience  had  not  prepared  them  for  their  different  roles;  hut  the 
realities  ot  management  within  the  confines  of  a  negotiated  con- 
tract so  confronted  them  that  they  either  learned  to  live  with  the 
restrictions  or  they  left  the  practice. 

The  scope  of  the  contracts  suggests  the  magnitude  of  their  effect. 
Contract  coverage  includes  contract  management  procedures;  rights 
of  bargaining  agents;  governance  items,  such  as  personnel  policies 
and  grievance  procedures;  academic  items,  such  as  class  size  and 
textbook  selection;  economic  henetits;  and  working  conditions,  such 
as  parking  facilities  and  office  space  (Ernst,  1985).  Under  these 
broad  headings  practically  everything  concerning  institutional  func- 
tioning is  negotiable. 

C^ollective  bargaining  drew  a  legal  line  between  members  of  the 
bargaining  unit  and  those  outside  it — between  faculty,  on  the  one 
side,  and  administrators  and  trustees,  on  the  either.  It  also  expanded 
the  number  ot  detailed  rules  of  pRicedure.  It  prevented  administni- 
tors  from  making  ad  hoc  decisitins  aKuit  class  size  or  scheduling,  fac- 
ulty assignments,  committee  structures,  budget  alKicatioi^s,  fuiuling 
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of  special  projects,  and  a  myriad  other  matters,  both  great  and  small 
It  forced  a  more  formalized,  impersonal  pattern  of  interaction,  deny- 
ing whatever  vestige  of  collegiality  the  staff  in  community  colleges 
might  have  valued.  It  brought  the  role  of  the  legal  expert  to  the  fore 
and  magnified  the  number  of  people  who  must  be  consulted  each 
time  a  decision  is  considered. 

Swift  (1979)  studied  the  effects  of  the  negotiated  contract  on 
Minnesota  community  colleges  and  found  that,  although  job  secu- 
rity and  fringe  benefits  were  enhanced,  managerial  authority,  cam- 
pus communication,  and  faculty  involvement  in  institutional 
decision  making  were  impaired.  At  a  California  community  college, 
according  to  a  report  by  Armstrong  (1978),  administrators  felt  that 
collective  bargaining  had  reduced  their  flexibility  in  assigning  tasks. 
Ernst  (1985)  also  pointed  out  that  the  faculty  collectively  had 
gained  power  in  governance  but  individually  had  lost  freedom  in 
defining  their  own  work  roles. 

Collective  bargaining's  effects  on  staff  salaries  and  morale  have 
been  examined  repeatedly.  Wiley  s  (1993)  review  of  several  com- 
pensation studies  concluded  that  a  negotiated  contract  elevates 
salaries  initially,  but  after  a  few  years  the  difference  between  union- 
ized and  nonunionized  campuses  is  minimal.  Studies  of  statf  saris- 
faction  find  only  small  differences  but  with  a  tilt  toward  greater 
satisfaction  for  the  faculty  on  nonunionized  campuses  in  areas  such 
as  governance,  support,  recognition,  and  work  load  (Finley,  1991). 
Still,  once  the  faculty  vote  to  establish  a  bargaining  unit,  rhcy 
hardly  ever  decide  to  return  to  nonunion  status. 

Collective  bargaining  seems  to  have  accelerated  a  move  to  larger 
institutional  units.  In  multicampus  districts  where  the  faculty  bar- 
gains as  a  districtwide  unit,  the  district-level  administration  aggre- 
gates  power,  weakening  the  autonomy  of  the  individual  campuses. 
In  states  where  the  faculty  bargaining  unit  negotiates  a  master  con- 
tract  for  all  the  colleges,  power  gravitates  ttnvard  the  state  level.  At 
one  extreme,  this  concenlratitm  df  pinver  may  result  in  a  federal  sy^- 
lem,  in  which  certain  powers  arc  reserved  for  the  indi\-idual  colleges 
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at  the  other  extreme,  the  colleges  may  become  single  statewide  insti- 
tutions, with  branch  campuses  in  the  different  localities. 

Lombard!  (1979),  who  traced  the  effects  of  collective  bargain- 
ing on  administrators,  showed  that  most  accepted  it  reluctantly,  rec- 
ognizing that  it  reduced  them  to  ministerial  functionaries  carrying 
out  the  decisions  made  during  the  negotiations.  Other  administra- 
tors, however,  actually  welcomed  collective  bargaining — some 
because  it  enabled  them  to  join  forces  with  the  union  bureaucracy 
in  controlling  the  faculty;  some  because  it  gave  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  avoid  responsibility  for  their  decisions.  It  has  also  increased 
the  administrators*  reliance  on  attorneys  whose  role  is  to  interpret 
the  contracts. 

Under  collective  bargaining  the  faculty  gained  prerogatives  in 
establishing  the  conditions  of  the  workplace,  up  to  and  including  a 
say  in  institutional  governance.  Administrators  lost  the  freedom  to 
act  according  to  general  principles  and  were  forced  lo  attend  to  the 
procedures  specified  in  the  contracts.  Both  parties  were  restrained 
from  reaching  private  agreements.  In  general,  an  informal  relation- 
ship of  faculty  and  administration  as  unequal  parties  became  a  for- 
mal compact  of  near  equals.  And  governance  and  management 
patterns  shifted  notably  as  union  representatives,  administrators, 
atid  various  committees  and  associations  composed  of  people  fnm 
within  and  outside  the  college  district  made  more  c^f  the  decisions 
affecting  college  operations. 

Leadership 

An  apocryphal  stor\*  about  Samuel  Bronfman,  founder  t)f  Seagram's, 
relates  that  when  he  entered  room  to  negotiate  a  major  corporate 
merger,  an  aide  suggested  that  he  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table.  His 
response,  "Where  I  sit  is  the  head  of  the  table." 

Why  are  some  colleges  consistently  more  successful  than  others 
in  effecting  student  leamitig,  sustaining  staff  morale,  presenting  a  pos- 
itive public  image,  managing  growth,  raisitig  funds,  and  atiswering 
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ever>'  challenge  promptly  and  efficiently?  According  to  many  com- 
mentators, leadership  is  the  answer.  The  successful  colleges  are  blessed 
with  the  proper  leaders:  people  who  know  how  to  guide  their  col- 
leagues, stimulating  each  to  put  forth  maximum  effort  toward  attain- 
ing the  proper  goals. 

Studies  of  leaders  and  leadership  have  a  long  history  in  the  liter- 
ature of  higher  education.  Some  analysts  have  sought  the  common 
traits  exhibited  by  people  in  positions  of  leadership,  usually  con- 
cluding that  effective  leaders  are  flexible,  decisive,  moral,  ctmrageous, 
goal-directed,  scholarly  individuals  who  are  willing  to  take  risks  and 
who  have  a  ct^ncern  for  others;  Vaughan's  (1994)  writings  cover 
these  ctmcepts  for  the  administrators  in  community  colleges.  Oth- 
ers, Richardson  and  Wolverttm  ( 1994)  and  Fryer  and  Lovas  (1991 ), 
for  example,  consider  leadership  from  a  contextual  perspective,  ask- 
ing how  leaders  behave  when  confronted  with  situations  in  various 
academic  cultures.  Astin  and  Leland  ( 199 1 ,  p.  xv)  attempt  to  merge 
traits  and  contexts  to  describe  leaders  and  leadership  in  terms  of 
"vision,  personal  ccnnmitmcnt,  emptnvorment,  and  risk."  Together 
with  Bensimon  (1994)>  they  relate  these  characteristics  to  a  femi- 
nist perspective  that  views  the  college  not  as  a  rationally  managed, 
hierarchical  i^rganizaticMi,  but  as  a  collectivity  of  interacting  people. 

Several  c^f  the  broader  works  on  leadership  also  articulate  the 
necessity  of  viewing  leadership  as  an  intoracti\  e  process.  Rurns's 
classic  Leadership  separates  the  pcxsiticnis  i^f  power  from  the  influ- 
ence that  true  leaders  have  cn^er  thcxse  who  folKnv  them  withcnit 
coercion:  "Some  define  leadership  as  leaders  making /oi/ou'en  do 
what  followers  wtnild  not  otherwise  do,  or  as  leaders  making  tol- 
KnvLTs  do  what  the  leaders  want  them  tc^  do;  1  define  leadership  a*^ 
leaders  inducing  fbllcnvers  to  act  for  certain  goals  that  represent  the 
values  and  the  mcnivaticMis — the  wants  and  needs,  the  aspirations 
and  expectations — of  both  leaders  and  followers"  (1978,  p.  19). 
Wills  agrees,  sayinij,  "Where  coercion  exists,  leadership  becomes 
unnecessary  or  impossible  to  the  extent  of  coercions  existence.  .  .  . 
C'oercion  is  nor  leadership  any  more  than  mesmerism  is.  .  .  .  The 
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leader  is  one  who  mobilizes  others  toward  a  goal  shared  by  leader 
and  followers'*  (1994>  p.  70).  In  sum,  leaders  are  leaders  only  if  they 
have  others  following  them;  and  people  are  willing  to  follow  only 
if  they  feel  their  goals  are  being  attained. 

Leadership  is  thus  a  transaction  between  people,  not  a  quality 
or  set  of  traits  held  by  a  person  who  is  in  a  position  of  authority;  a 
leader  may  not  even  hold  a  position  of  authority.  Power  is  interac- 
tive. For  a  leader  to  exercise  power,  the  other  parties  to  the  trans- 
action must  grant  it.  1  hey  must  be  convinced  that  it  is  in  their 
interests  or  the  interests  of  the  organization  of  which  they  arc  mem- 
bers that  they  strive  toward  the  goals  that  the  leader  has  articulated. 
Under  the  guise  of  democratic  leadership,  an  administrator  in  a 
position  of  authority  may  appcMnt  a  committee  to  prepare  a  position 
statement  or  make  recommendations  regarding  a  decision  that  must 
be  made.  In  such  a  case  the  administrator  has  suspended  leadership 
until  such  time  as  the  committee's  report  is  received,  but  the  neces- 
sity for  exercising  Icadersl^ip  has  not  disappeared  or  even  changed. 
The  leader  still  must  assess  the  ccMnmittee's  findings  and  con\'ince 
the  rest  of  the  staff  that  they  arc  worthy  of  acceptance. 

In  an  institution  vvhere  the  product — human  learning — is  infi- 
nite and  the  lines  of  authority  not  clearly  demarcated,  one  d(^es  not 
issue  orders  and  expect  them  to  be  obeyed  pro  forma.  The  astute 
leader  knows  that  delivering  broadsides,  memoranda,  newsletters, 
and  the  like  has  little  influence  on  the  way  decisions  are  made  or 
people  behave.  Face-to-face  contact,  small  group  meetings,  and  one- 
on-one  explanations  are  the  dominant  influences.  Administr^iUors 
who  exercise  leadership  interact  with  the  people  involved.  They 
personally  negotiate  among  warring  factions  and  talk  with  those 
who  are  instrumental  in  implementing  new  methods  c^r  procedures. 
They  do  not  take  everyone's  advice,  c^r  imply  that  they  are  going  to; 
but  they  do  ask  questions,  listen  to  the  answers,  and  take  them  into 
account  when  it  is  lime  to  make  decisions. 

Walker  (1979)  has  characterized  less  effective  administrators  as 
those  who  need  to  "defend  the  sanctity  of  their  office"  and  who 
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react  with  "counteraggressive  behavior  when  under  attack."  They 
believe  that  they  are  supposed  to  make  decisions,  even  unpopular 
ones,  and  see  that  their  orders  are  obeyed  and  the  rules  enforced. 
"They  view  decision  making  as  a  series  of  personal  acts  of  courage, 
will,  and  purpose"  (pp.  2-3).  The  more  effective  administrators  are 
those  who  "accept  the  privileges  and  status  of  their  office,  but  wear 
them  lightly.  They  separate  themselves,  as  individuals,  from  their 
office"  (p.  4).  They  consider  administration  a  process,  not  a  series 
of  discrete  events,  and  they  tend  to  be  good  politicians.  Walker  con- 
cludes that  the  personality  of  the  administrator  seems  the  most 
important  ingredient;  some  administrators  have  succeeded 
admirably,  others  failed  terribly,  even  while  adhering  to  ostensibly 
siffiilar  ^administrative  styles  in  the  same  type  of  organization. 

Regardless  of  concepts  of  leadership,  the  context  of  college  man- 
agement is  br/tng  reshaped  continuously.  In  carder  to  asccrt?in  com- 
pliance with  state  and  federal  regulations,  the  college  counsel  has 
become  central  to  decision  making.  Where  a  bargaining  unit  exists, 
the  union  must  be  consulted  on  all  but  the  most  trivial  decisions. 
The  organization  chart  may  shc^w  a  staff  pattern,  but  lines  of  author- 
ity do  not  follow  boxes  and  arrows.  State-level  associations  of  deans, 
faculty  members,  and  various  college  officers  often  take  positions 
on  legislation  affecting  the  colleges  that  may  run  counter  to  the 
position  that  a  member's  home  institution  would  prefer.  Even 
though  the  cc^nforees  are  staff  members  at  locally  governed  colleges, 
they  exert  a  form  of  state-level  management.  A  shadow  government 
has  reduced  the  local  districts*  pc^wers. 

Attempts  at  Efficiency 

Varic^us  efforts  to  make  community  colleges  more  efficient  have  been 
undertaken  in  order  to  increase  student  learning  and,  at  the  same 
time,  maintain  cc^st-cffectiveness.  Staff  members  have  attempted  to 
make  the  college  accessible  to  more  students,  cut  student  attrition, 
and  teach  more  for  less  money.  However,  increased  production  in 
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one  area  might  lead  to  a  decrease  in  another;  for  example,  success 
in  attracting  different  types  of  students  to  community  colleges  might 
increase  the  costs  of  instruction.  Measuring  productivity  hy  the 
number  of  students  processed  through  a  class  in  a  given  time  equates 
the  outputs  of  education  with  those  of  a  factory.  Hence,  most  moves 
towards  efficiency  have  been  in  plant  utilization,  staff  deployment, 
record  keeping,  and  information  processing. 

Many  administrators  have  been  captivated  by  innovations  in 
management  techniques.  Program  Evaluation  and  Review  Tech- 
nique (PERT),  Program  Planning  and  Budget  System  (PPBS),  and 
Management  by  Objectives  (MBO)  all  were  once  put  forward  as 
the  answer  to  decision  making.  But  all  have  disappeared,  and  few 
college  staff  remember  the  enthusiasm  with  which  each  was  greeted 
in  its  time. 

Total  Quality  Management  (TQM)  has  become  the  most  recent 
talisman  that  will  reform  administration.  As  popularized  by  Dem- 
ing  (1982),  its  premises  center  on  intrinsic  quality  control,  removal 
of  adversarial  relationships,  constancy  of  purpose,  ciMitii^ual  in-ser- 
vice training,  and  af  tent  ion  to  consumer  preferences.  It  holds  that 
change  is  inevitable,  desirable,  and  welcome,  and  that  it  must  be 
planned  for  with  participation  by  the  greatest  number  of  staff  mem- 
bers and  laypeople. 

Because  TQM  focuses  on  process  instead  of  product,  it  matches 
the  thinking  of  process-oriented  administrators.  Because  it  holds 
that  the  college  s  customers  are  not  only  the  students  but  also  the 
local  schools,  empk^yers,  and  public  agencies,  it  suggests  the  con- 
sumer orientation  that  has  been  written  into  community  college 
goals.  And  because  of  its  prcKess  orientation,  it  differs  {nm  PERT, 
PPBS,  and  MBO,  which  centered  on  outcomes  or  products. 

TQM  received  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  in  the  early 
1990s,  but  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  prove  a  last- 
ing innovation.  It  docs  suggest  g(H)d-scnsc  management  technique 
and  it  is  a  prcKCss  c^f  cot^tinual  attention  to  what  is  gcnng  on  in  the 
institution.  It  builds  on  individual  values,  enhancing  everyone's 
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sense  of  dignity,  and  cooperation  across  the  staff.  It  is  hard  to  argue 
with  those  principles  hecause  they  have  been  in  place  for  a  long 
time  in  most  institutions;  the  flat-profile  management  style  has  long 
been  a  feature  of  the  community  colleges.  One  thing  that  seems  out 
of  place  in  TQM's  principles  is  holding  customer  preferences  as  the 
highest  virtue  and  defining  quality  as  the  extent  to  which  the  cus- 
tomers are  satisfied.  The  forces  that  assail  community  colleges  are 
much  greater  than  any  amount  of  attention  to  the  colleges'  cus- 
tomers can  overcome. 


Several  issues  swirl  around  the  concepts  of  governance  and  admin- 
istration. Which  elements  of  control  should  he  maintained  hy  state 
agencies.^  Which  should  be  reserved  for  the  local  institutions?  Is 
multicoUege  or  multicampus  the  better  form? 

The  college  as  learning  enterprise  does  not  operate  well  when  it 
is  managed  as  a  factory  with  inputs,  prt)cess,  and  outputs  as  the 
model.  Can  anarchical  elements  of  ct)llegiality  coexist  with  con- 
tracts negotiated  by  distant  representatives?  How  will  the  flat  pro- 
file of  shared  go\'ernance  and  interactive  leadership  change 
institutional  functioning? 

Issues  of  productivity  and  accountability  have  been  raised 
repeatedly.  How  can  staff  members  be  held  responsible  for  their 
actions  when  most  of  the  decisions  that  affect  them  are  beyond 
their  ccmtrul?  Does  the  larger  bureaucracy  protect  the  staff  from 
external  scrutiny?  Will  the  staff  e\'er  seriously  consider  performance 
indicators  or  outcome  measures? 

As  the  colleges  have  grown  larger  and  mure  complex,  adminis- 
trators, faculty  members,  and  trustees  all  have  had  to  adjust.  The 
only  certainty  is  that,  regardless  of  the  form  of  governance  and  the 
models  of  administratitin  adopted,  these  adjustments  will  have  to 
be  inaJe  with  increasing  frequency. 


Issues 
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Finances 


Sustaining  and  Allocating  Resources 


'rends  in  financing  community  colleges  follow  shifts  in  institu 


X  tional  piiq^ose  and  mode  of  orj^anizaticMi.  The  community  col- 
leges have  expanded  so  that  they  enroll  half  of  the  people  who 
begin  C(^llege;  they  can  no  k^nger  he  considered  merely  alternative 
instituti(n"is  for  students  who  do  not  wish  to  leave  their  hometown 
to  go  to  a  uni\'ersity.  They  have  bectniie  large  enterprises,  some  with 
budgets  exceeding  the  $100  million  mark.  This  chapter  traces  the 
sources  and  alliKation  c^f  funds,  the  implicatic^ns  of  tuition  and  stu- 
dent aid,  and  the  ways  that  ct^Ueges  have  attempted  to  balance 
income  and  expenditures. 

Sources  of  Funds 

When  the  colleges  were  small,  they  made  modest  demands  on 
public  funds.  Few  people  outside  the  institutions  cared  where  the 
colleges*  money  came  from  or  how  they  spent  it.  But  when  ihey 
and  their  budgets  grew  large  and  began  C(Miipeting  for  sirable 
lunds  with  other  public  agencies,  they  became  much  move  promi- 
nent. And  when  inflation  an^.^  rapidly  increasing  enrollments 
tirove  costs  upward  at  a  phenomenal  rate,  the  public  colleges'  sup- 
pon  base  came  imder  ever- increasing  jegislalive  scrutiny.  Now 
that  their  budgets  total  more  than  $18  billicm,  they  command 
seritnis  attention. 
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The  public  colleges  have  always  had  to  operate  in  a  political 
arena.  Since  1907,  when  the  first  junior  college  enabling  legislation 
was  passed  in  California,  there  has  been  continual  legislative  activ- 
ity on  their  behalf.  The  colleges  had  been  organized  as  extensions 
of  the  secondary  schools,  deriving  their  support  throughout  the  pub- 
lic school  budgets,  but  that  changed  as  soon  as  independent  com- 
munity college  districts  were  organized.  The  state  helped  somewhat 
— for  example,  in  1920  when  a  federal  law  ruled  that  raoney  derived 
from  mining,  producing  oil  and  gas,  and  so  forth  on  public  lands 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  states,  the  California  legislature  decided 
to  give  these  proceeds  to  the  junior  colleges — but  their  support  con- 
tinued to  come  predominantly  from  local  tax  funds.  The  usual  pat- 
tern was  for  the  local  district  to  provide  a  fixed  sum  of  money  per 
student  in  attendance,  with  state  aid  minimizing  the  differences 
among  districts  of  varying  wealth.  The  proportion  of  state  aid  was 
quite  small:  Augenhlick  (1978)  reported  it  at  an  average  of  less  than 
5  percent  of  all  public  college  revenues  in  the  1920s.  During  most 
of  the  pre-World  War  II  era,  student  tuition  and  fees  provided  more 
funds  to  the  community  colleges  than  the  states  did.  Richardson  and 
Leslie  ( 1980)  noted  that  in  1934  local  districts  provided  84  percent 
of  the  colleges'  support,  with  student  fees  accounting  for  most  of  the 
remainder.  But  even  in  those  early  years,  there  was  much  variation 
among  states:  Eells  ( 193 1 )  showed  that  student  tuition  made  up  77 
percent  of  the  financial  support  for  the  Texas  colleges,  whereas  in 
California  taxpayers  from  students*  home  districts  provided  the  cc^l- 
leges  with  81  percent  of  their  operating  funds. 

Over  the  years,  community  college  funding  has  been  marked  by 
shifting  propc^rtions  coming  from  tuition,  local  taxes,  and  state  rev- 
enues. As  shown  in  Table  5.1  and  detailed  later  in  this  chapter,  the 
trend  has  been  toward  increased  dependence  on  tuition  as  a  source 
of  revenue.  (State  and  federal  grants  and  loans  to  students  are 
included  in  the  tui  ion  line.)  The  cither  majc^r  trend  is  for  the  states 
to  pick  up  an  increasingly  larger  share  than  the  local  districts  do. 
This  trend  was  furthered  in  the  late  1970s  when  California  s  Propo- 
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sition  13  limited  property  tax  to  1  percent  of  1975-76  assessed  val- 
uation, with  a  maximum  of  a  2  percent  annual  increase.  Local  com- 
munity college  districts  found  their  major  source  of  funds  effectually 
capped  and  were  forced  suddenly  to  look  to  the  state  for  their  funds. 
Within  two  years,  the  state  s  share  of  community  college  revenues 
increased  from  42  to  nearly  80  percent.  Several  other  states — 
notably  Arizona,  Colorado,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  and  Washington 
— pessed  legislation  similar  to  California's  Proposition  13, 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  support  patterns  among  the 
states.  According  to  a  survey  by  Garrett  (1993),  the  colleges  in 
many  of  the  states  that  have  large  community  college  systems 
receive  75  percent  or  more  of  their  funds  from  the  state:  California, 
Colorado,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Washington.  But 
several  large  community  college  states  still  get  close  to  half  their 
money  from  local  districts,  as  for  example  the  colleges  in  Arizona, 
Kansas,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Oregon.  Although  tuition  charges 
account  for  one-fifth  of  the  colleges'  operating  budgets  nationwide, 
the  colleges  in  several  states  derive  more  than  one-fourth  their  rev- 
enue from  their  students,  whereas  students  in  California  pay  one- 
tenth  of  the  cost  of  their  education. 

Changes  in  support  vary  as  well  from  year  to  year.  Wattcnbarger 
and  Vader  (1986),  in  their  summar^^  of  trends  in  community  college 
funding,  noted  that  expanded  funding  in  the  1960s  had  given  way 
to  a  gradual  erosion  of  the  colleges'  finances  in  the  1970s,  Overall, 
for  every  $100  the  colleges  received  in  1981 ,  they  received  $95  in 
1983  and  $108  in  1991  (National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 
1994f,  p.  338).  In  short,  there  was  a  dip  in  the  middle  1980s  that 
corresponded  to  a  decline  in  the  number  of  full-time  students,  but 
by  the  end  of  the  decade,  the  allocations  had  been  restored.  During 
the  lean  years,  the  colleges  made  up  for  the  shortfall  by  increasing 
the  percentage  of  the  operating  budget  contributed  by  tuition  and 
by  increasing  the  funds  derived  frcnn  various  individual  efforts,  such 
as  selling  services  or  renting  out  land.  Local  funds  were  decreasing, 
and  state  funds,  although  increasing,  had  decreased  as  a  percentage 
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of  the  total  operating  budget.  By  way  of  compensation,  the  colleges 
tended  to  decrease  current  expenditures  by  deferring  maintenance 
and  equipment  purchases,  freezing  new  employment,  reassigning 
staff,  and  increasing  the  use  of  part-time  faculty. 

Capital'Outlay  projects  have  usually  been  funded  differently  from 
operating  budgets.  Some  states  require  the  colleges  to  present  long- 
term  plans  on  the  need  for  buildings  and  facilities,  plans  that  have 
been  difficult  to  defend  in  an  era  of  rapidly  shifting  enrollments. 
And  when  appropriations  become  hard  to  obtain,  capital-outlay 
projects  are  among  the  first  to  be  curtailed.  Some  states  require  a 
bond  issue  to  finance  college  buildings.  Although  the  community 
colleges  in  many  states  occupy  handsome  quarters,  their  policies  of 
reaching  out  to  offer  classes  in  a  variety  of  off-campus  localities  have 
reduced  their  need  for  new  buildings  for  traditional  instruction. 
However,  special-purpose  buildings,  especially  for  newly  evolving 
technical  programs,  are  in  high  demand. 

Allocation  Patterns 

Increased  complexity  in  patterns  of  state  reimbursement  has  accom- 
panied the  increased  proportion  of  funds  coming  from  the  state. 
Wattenbarger  and  Stames  (1976)  listed  four  typical  models  for  state 
support:  negotiated  budget,  unit-rate  formuh;,  minimum  founda- 
tion, and  cost-based  program  funding. 

Negotiated  budget  funding  is  arranged  annually  with  the  state 
legislature  or  a  state  board.  Used  especially  in  states  where  all  or 
nearly  all  the  community  college  funds  come  from  the  state,  nego- 
tiated budgets  demand  a  high  level  of  institutional  accountability 
for  funds  expended.  Budgets  tend  to  be  incremental;  one  year's  sup- 
port reflects  the  prior  year's,  with  increments  or  reductions  based  on 
fuiids  available,  changing  costs,  and  the  introduction  or  suspension 
of  various  programs. 

Under  the  unit-rate  formula,  the  state  allocates  funds  to  colleges 
on  the  basis  of  a  formula  that  specifies  a  certain  number  of  dollars 
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per  unit  of  measure.  The  unit  of  measure  may  be  a  full-time-student 
equivalent  (FTSE),  the  number  of  students  in  certain  programs,  the 
credit  hours  generated,  or  some  combination  of  measures. 

The  minimum  foundation  plan  is  a  modification  of  the  unit-rate 
formula.  State  allocations  are  made  at  a  variable  rate  that  depends 
on  the  amount  of  local  tax  funding  available  to  the  institution.  The 
allocation  may  be  expressed  either  as  a  set  dollar  amount  minus  the 
local  funds  available  per  student,  or  as  a  proportion  of  the  approved 
district  budget  minus  the  amount  provided  by  the  local  contribu- 
tions. In  either  case  the  intent  is  to  provide  more  state  funds  to  col- 
leges where  local  support  is  less,  hiequities  in  local  support  among 
community  college  districts  are  smaller  than  those  among  lower- 
school  districts  because  community  college  districts  tend  to  be  larger 
and  therefore  more  likely  to  include  both  wealthy  and  poor  neigh- 
borhoods, and  their  students  come  from  a  broader  range  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Still,  considerable  variation  exists  because  community 
college  attendance  is  not  mandatory,  so  districts  can  differ  widely 
in  the  proportion  of  rhe  population  they  serve. 

Tlie  cost-based  fijnding  model  provides  state  allocations  based  on 
actual  expenditures.  In  this  model,  state  funds  are  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  program  functions,  specifically  budgeted  objectives,  and 
detailed  instructional  categories.  Local  tax  funds  may  or  may  not  be 
factored  into  the  fonnulas,  and  the  appropriatioas  var^*  greatly  among 
institutions,  depending  on  the  costs  of  the  programs  they  offer. 

The  funding  formulas  are  often  complex,  and  whatever  formula 
is  adopted  benefits  certain  institutions,  certain  programs,  and  cer- 
tain classes  of  students  while  penalizing  others.  The  common  prac- 
tice of  reimbursing  colleges  on  the  basis  of  FTSEs  may  penali::e 
institutions  having  higher  proportions  of  part-timers.  Although 
reimbursement  for  occupational  students  is  made  at  a  different  rate 
than  for  those  enrolled  in  the  lower-cost  academic  programs,  costs 
vary  among  all  the  programs.  And  because  of  the  difterences  in 
facilities  used,  staff  salaries,  types  of  students  enrolled,  and  so  on, 
absolute  parity  among  institutions  can  never  be  achieved. 
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There  is  no  consistent  pattern  in  state  funding  for  special  stu- 
dent groups  or  for  students  in  particular  curricula.  Some  states  run 
support  to  the  colleges  according  to  enrollment  in  several  different 


mula,  and  provide  additional  funds  for  particular  groups  of  students 
as  welL  In  twenty-three  states  senior  citizens  are  given  waivers  of 
tuition  or  fees,  and  displaced  homemakers  or  displaced  workers  in 
twenty  states  get  various  types  of  aid.  Unemployed  students  receive 
aid  in  fourteen  states,  and  prisoners  receive  aid  in  eleven  states 
(Center  for  the  Study  of  Community  Colleges,  1987).  These  incon- 
sistencies make  generalizing  about  funding  a  complicated  exercise. 
Categories  of  curriculum  and  students  qualifying  for  various  levels 
of  aid  shift  continually. 

Over  the  years  the  community  college  funding  agents  have 
attempted  to  solve  several  complex  problems.  The  first  is  for  state 
aid  to  be  equalized,  so  that  colleges  in  districts  with  less  of  a  local 
tax  base  do  not  suffer  excessively  from  lower  funding.  Various  for- 
mulas have  been  devised,  with  the  result  that  the  proportion  of  state 
aid  going  to  the  wealthier  districts  is  reduced  and  that  to  the  poorer 
districts  increased.  One  solution  has  been  to  recommend  full  state 
funding,  giving  all  colleges  an  equal  proportion  regardless  of  the 
local  wealth. 

Differential  program  payments  point  up  another  dilemma.  Some 
programs  are  of  most  public  benefit  and  therefore  worthy  of  the 
highest  support.  General  education,  a  low-cost  program,  falls  in  this 
category.  The  highest-cost  programs,  such  as  some  of  the  techni- 
cian-training curricula,  demand  more  money  per  student,  but  their 
benefit  may  be  more  for  the  individual  than  for  the  public.  Con- 
tinuous adjustment  of  budget  formulas  in  every  state  points  up  the 
impossibility  of  reconciling  that  issue. 

Another  major  issue  in  funding  is  the  linkage  between  funding 
and  enrollment.  An  enrollment-based  funding  pattern  calculates 
allocations  by  using  student  head  count  or  FTSE  to  appropriate 
funds.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  separate  funding  from  this 


curriculum  categories,  each  carrying  a  different  reimbursement  for- 
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pattern,  because  costs  of  instruction — which  are  nearly  all  based  on 
academic  staff  salaries,  libraries,  and  maintenance — are  cc^nstant, 
whereas  enrollments  fluctuate.  If  each  year's  appropriations  are 
based  on  student  enrollment,  great  distortions  in  revenues  calcu- 
lated  against  expenditures  can  result.  However,  alternative  patterns 
of  funding,  such  as  a  certain  base  rate  calculated  according  to  over- 
all  district  population  regardless  of  enrollment,  have  never  sue- 
ceeded.  The  proponents  of  decoupling,  as  that  is  called,  have  argued 
that  expen^litures  for  the  various  categories  of  activities  may  not  be 
related  to  enrollments.  For  example,  the  expenditures  on  physical 
plant  depend  move  on  the  age  of  the  buildings  than  on  the  number 
of  students  occupying  them.  The  net  result,  however,  is  that  the  for- 
mulas for  funding  bectme  more  ctMiiplex. 

Breneman  and  Nelson  (1981 )  examined  community  college 
funding  patterns  from  an  economist's  perspective  and  ccmcluded 
that  no  one  system  can  possibly  accommodate  all  purposes.  Since 
the  various  taxonomies  purporting  to  describe  community  cc^Uege 
funding  patterns  were  not  based  on  mutually  exclusive  categc^ries, 
they  categorized  the  several  choices  that  must  be  made  in  defining 
financing  plans:  funding  from  the  state  only,  or  a  ccMiibination 
state  and  local  funding;  tuition  as  a  fixed  percentage  of  costs,  or  on 
some  other  basis;  budgets  negotiated,  or  folKnving  statutory  fonnu- 
las;  financing  credit  courses  only,  or  funds  for  noncredit;  treating 
community  colleges  in  isolation,  or  making  their  support  relative 
to  other  segments  of  higher  education;  and  deriving  a  proper  for- 
mula based  on  reccu'ery  ci\sts,  average  daily  attendance,  student 
credit  h(Hirs,  i^r  other  measures. 

Tuition  and  Student  Aid 

Questions  of  the  prc^per  balance  between  local  and  state  funding  are 
no  more  controversial  than  the  issues  surrcninding  the  tuition  and 
fees  paid  by  students.  In  an  era  c^f  annual  tuiticni  increases,  it  seems 
difficult  to  recall  that  many  two-year  college  leaders  ha\'e  advcK'ated 
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a  no-tuition  or  low-tuition  policy  for  their  institutions,  which  they 
felt  were  natural  extensions  of  the  free  public  schools.  However^ 
their  views  were  not  shared  by  many  outside  the  institution. 

After  studying  the  history  of  tuition  charges,  Lombardi  ( 1976) 
concluded  that  the  issue  was  not  whether  tuition  should  be  charged 
but  how  much.  He  reported  a  1941  survey  of  a  national  sample  of 
educators,  editors,  and  other  officials  that  found  only  a  small  major- 
ity affirming  free  tuition  for  public  junior  colleges.  And  although 
the  1947  President  s  Commission  on  Higher  Education  stressed  the 
importance  of  making  public  education  free  through  grade  14, 
nearly  all  the  community  colleges  organized  in  the  1950s  and  1960s 
charged  tuition.  In  1970,  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation urged  that  students  pay  a  larger  share  c^f  instructional  costs 
as  a  way  of  saving  the  private  sector  of  higher  education.  The  con- 
cept of  no  tuition  was  destined  to  abort  early  in  its  development. 
Perhaps  Eells  anticipated  what  was  coming  when  he  quoted  a 
speaker  at  the  1928  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
ot  Junior  Colleges,  who  said,  **Many  people,  including  those  who 
are  careful  students  of  education  finance,  share  the  opinion  that 
when  the  student  has  monetary  investment,  he  is  going  to  attack 
the  problem  of  education  more  seriously  than  .  .  .  when  it  is  handed 
to  him  for  the  asking"  ( 193 1 ,  p.  1 23). 

The  pressure  for  increasing  tuition  has  usually  come  from  state 
legislatc^rs  seeking  ways  of  holding  down  appn)prialions.  Their  argu- 
ments have  been  that  the  people  who  benefit  from  going  to  college 
should  pay  and  that  students  will  take  their  education  more  seri- 
ously if  their  own  money  is  at  stake.  The  counterarguments  are  that 
the  entire  population  benefits  when  more  of  its  members  ha\'e  been 
educated  and  that  equity  demands  that  low-income  students  not  be 
forced  lo  pay  the  same  tuition  as  the  sons  and  daughters  of  wealthy 
parents,  because  such  charges  represent  a  higher  percentage  of  fam- 
ily income  for  the  ft)rmer  group. 

Tlie  most  common  type  of  tuition  is  a  fixed  rate  for  full-time  stu- 
dents and  a  uniform  credit-ht)ur  rate  for  all  others.  When  full-time 
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rates  are  charged,  they  act  as  an  incentive  for  students  to  enroll  in 
more  courses  per  tenia.  Where  rates  per  credit  hour  are  charged,  they 
usually  eventuate  in  the  part-timers  paying  a  higher  per-course  rate. 

Whereas  tuition  usually  represents  a  portion  of  the  costs  of 
instruction,  student  fees  are  for  special  services  that  may  not  be 
required  for  all  students.  Optional  fees  may  include  use  of  labora- 
tories or  special  equipment  for  certain  courses,  parking  fees,  library 
fines,  and  special  fees  for  late  registration  or  for  changes  of  program. 
Some  states  limit  the  total  amount  or  the  types  of  fees  that  colleges 
may  charge,  hut  in  others  the  colleges  attempt  to  collect  reim- 
bursements for  a  wide  array  of  services. 

Community  college  tuition  recently  has  increased  rapidly. 
Whereas  the  median  tuition  stayed  under  $100  per  year  from  the 
beginnings  of  the  community  colleges  throughout  the  1950s,  it 
moved  to  $100-$199  in  the  1960s  and  $200-$299  in  the  1970s.  By 
1980  it  was  over  $300;  by  1987  it  had  more  than  doubled  to  almost 
$700;  and  by  1994  it  had  increased  to  more  than  $1,100,  or  around 
50  percent  of  the  tuition  charged  by  public  four-year  colleges 
(National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  1994d,  p.  6).  The  differ- 
ences between  states  are  enormous:  in  1995  tuition  ranged  from 
$400  in  California  to  $3,000  in  some  of  the  colleges  in  New  York 
and  Ohio.  Since  books,  food,  and  transportation  are  roughly  equiv- 
alent for  commuting  students  in  both  sectors,  the  overall  cost  of 
attending  a  two-year  college  has  climbed  to  three-fourths  that  of  a 
four-year  public  institution. 

Colleges  that  derive  much  of  their  support  locally  arc  usually  per- 
mitted to  establish  their  own  tuition  within  certain  limits.  Out-of- 
state  and  foreign  students  usually  pay  at  a  higher  rate,  as  do  certain 
categories  of  part-rime,  adult  and  evening-division  students.  In  some 
states  at  least  a  minimum  tuition  must  be  charged;  in  others  the  leg- 
islature establishes  a  maximun^.  But  state  policy  almost  invariably  fixes 
community  college  tuitioi-i  at  a  Icnver  rate  than  for  the  public  senior 
institutic^ns  because  legislators  usually  want  the  community  colleges 
to  serve  as  a  low-cost  alternative  for  beginning  college  students. 
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In  the  early  years,  tuition  and  fees  represented  a  major  source  of 
institutional  income.  They  declined  as  a  percentage  of  total  rev- 
e^iues  in  the  1950s  but  then  began  a  steady  rise.  They  have  provided 
a  conduit  for  federal  aid  that  might  not  otheru'ise  run  to  the  com- 
munity college.  And  even  though  mechanisms  for  distributing  vState 
financial  aid  to  students  are  imperfect  because  of  the  limitations  on 
part-time  attendance,  problems  of  assessing  the  financial  condition 
of  students'  families,  and  the  difficulty  in  accommodating  adult, 
independent  students — all  three  conditions  more  prevalent  in  com- 
munity colleges  than  in  other  sectors — the  states  have  been  able  to 
enhance  equity  by  providing  funds  to  the  lower-income  groups.  This 
has  proved  a  significant  method  of  equalizing  opportunity. 

In  reviewing  the  issues  of  equity  and  efficiency  in  tuition 
charges,  many  economists  argue  for  higher  tuition  coupled  with 
higher  aid.  It  is  possible  for  colleges  to  set  tuition  at  a  level  that 
reflects  the  balance  between  private  and  public  benefits  and  still 
maintain  equity  by  running  financial  aid  to  low-income  students. 
The  problem  of  aid  systems  that  penalize  students  who  enroll  for 
only  one  or  two  courses  can  be  offset  by  a  state  s  paying  the  tuition 
for  anyone  taking  a  course  cc^nsidered  of  prime  use — fi^r  example,  a 
person  on  welfare  who  takes  a  course  in  an  occupational  program. 
Increased  student  aid  should  properly  be  used  for  tuition  payments, 
lest  the  incentive  for  students  to  enroll  in  college  and  receive  finan- 
cial aid  to  paying  living  costs  lead  to  the  systenVs  being  viewed  as 
an  adjunct  to  welfare. 

By  the  mid  1980s,  federal  and  state  aid  to  student.^  had  beccme 
a  foundation  stone  of  college  funding.  By  1993,  $34-5  billiini  was 
being  advanced  to  higher  education  in  the  fi^rm  of  grants  to  special 
categories  of  students  and  loans  to  students  from  middle-income  as 
well  as  low-income  families:  $25.4  billion  ivom  the  federal  govern- 
ment, $2.1  billion  from  the  states,  and  $7.0  billion  from  the  insti- 
tutions. Table  5.2  depicts  the  proportions  going  to  each  sector  of 
institutions.  The  national  community  college  associations  were 
united  in  their  support  of  student  aid  programs,  even  though  the 
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funds  were  a  mixed  iDlessing  because  they  enabled  potential  students 
to  matriculate  at  the  higher-cost  universities  and  proprietary  voca- 
tional schools.  Without  the  availability  of  aid,  the  latter  group,  the 
fastest-growing  sector  and  the  colleges*  main  competition  in  many 
areas,  would  close  their  doors. 

Breneman's  review  of  federally  guaranteed  student  loans  ( 1991 ) 
recounted  the  difficulty  of  estimating  an  exact  federal  contribution 
because  the  students  who  receive  loans  are  expected  to  repay  them. 
The  contribution  appears  in  the  form  of  interest  that  is  paid  while 
the  student  is  enrolled  and  if  and  when  the  government  pays  the 
banks  when  the  students  default.  By  1990  the  interest  subsidy  to 
students  in  school,  default  payments,  and  special  allowances  to  lead- 
ers reached  a  total  of  $4  billion  annually.  Changing  populations  and 
different  types  of  schools  involved  in  the  programs  led  ro  higher 
default  rates.  At  traditional  twt)-year  and  four- year  colleges,  the 
highest  defaults  (35  percent)  came  from  the  vocational  students  and 
from  those  with  family  income  of  less  than  $10,000  (21  percent). 


Tabic  5.2. 
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When  the  loan  programs  began  in  the  mid  sixties^  most  of  the 
students  were  of  traditional  college  age,  going  to  traditional  col- 
leges. More  than  one-third  of  the  students  were  in  private  insti- 
tutions. The  loan  programs  were  established  to  head  off  the 
demands  for  tuition  subsidies  thai  would  have  been  a  benefit  to 
the  middle  class.  After  attempting  various  programs,  including 
state  guaranteed  loans  and  means-tested  grants  and  loans,  the 
Basic  Education  Opportunity  Grant  program,  or  Poll  Grants, 
were  formed,  and  the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  program  was  also  retained.  The  Student  Loan  Marketing 
Association  was  supposed  to  provide  funds  stemming  from  pri- 
vate loan  capital.  Needs  testing  was  introduced  and  the  programs 
became  ever  more  complicated  as  older,  part-time  students  began 
matriculating  in  ever-greater  numbers  and  as  proprietary  schools 
were  included.  Probably  the  most  significant  change  was  this  lat- 
ter development;  by  1988,  the  students  attending  the  profit-mak- 
ing trade  and  technical  schools  received  one-fourth  of  all  Pell 
Grants  and  one-third  of  all  guaranteed  student  loans  (Breneman, 
1991.  p.  7). 

The  rationale  tor  the  various  grants  and  loans  comes  from  the 
theory^  ot  human  capital,  which  suggests  that  an  investment  in  peo- 
ple s  health  and  skills  yields  an  economic  return  similar  to  invest 
ing  in  physical  plants  and  infrastructure.  Thus  college  is  an 
investment,  and  the  case  for  bc^rnnving  to  finance  that  investment 
is  clear.  The  big  problem  with  financing  students  is  that  they  "offer 
no  collateral,  they  have  no  credit  record,  they  cannot  make  pay- 
ments easily  while  enrolled,  ihey  have  little  current  income,  and 
many  would  simply  be  pcn^r  credit  risks  if  standard  measures  were 
applied*'  (Breneman,  1991,  p.  But  from  the  perspective  of  higher 
education,  the  colleges  have  become  fully  dependent  on  the  exis- 
tence ot  credit,  and  from  the  standpoint  c^f  the  students,  borrowing 
to  to  schcH^l  is  increasingly  the  norm.  C'haiiges  making  the  fed- 
eral government  the  direct  lender  in  the  early  1990s  did  riot  mod- 
ify those  basic  characteristics  of  the  program. 
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Problems  in  Funding 

Increases  in  tuition  and  financial  aid  to  students  and  the  shifting 
of  the  major  source  of  support  from  IcKal  to  state  tax  revenues  were 
the  most  dramatic,  hut  not  the  only,  problems  affecting  commu- 
nity college  finance.  Sizable  salary  gains  were  made  by  instructors 
working  under  negotiated  contracts,  but  staff  productivity,  by  any 
measure,  did  not  increase.  This  was  no  surprise  to  students  of  edu- 
cational structures;  in  fact.  Coombs  (1968)  had  outlined  an 
impending  educational  crisis  worldwide  because,  since  teachers' 
productivity  does  not  rise  along  with  their  salaries,  the  costs  per 
student  must  rise.  Hence,  each  year  an  educational  system  needs 
more  finances  simply  to  accomplish  the  same  results  as  the  previ- 
ous year.  As  he  put  it,  "To  assume  that  costs  per  student  will  be 
held  at  a  standstill  by  far-reaching,  economy-producing  innova- 
tions still  to  be  introduced  is  to  indulge  in  fantasy"  (p.  51 ).  No 
innovation  can  rescue  educational  systems  trom  serious  financial 
difficulty  as  costs  accelerate  in  what  he  called  one  ot  the  last  han^l- 
icratt  industries. 

Fiscal  problems  were  accentuated  by  the  different  types  of  stu- 
dents. Many  (observers  had  applauded  the  institutions'  attempts  to 
reach  "new  students,*'  but  few  considered  the  added  costs  that  came 
along  with  them.  "New  or  expanded  functions  ot  the  colleges  such 
as  community  services,  career  education  pn^grams,  special  programs 
for  disadvantaged  and  minority  students,  financial  aid,  health  ser- 
vices, and  counseling  accompany  the  increases  in  enrollment. 
Instructional  innovation  generates  experiments,  new  teaching 
methods,  and  technical  devices  that  often  cost  more  money  and 
usually  increase  the  unit  cost  of  education"  (Lombardi,  1973»  p.  13). 
The  extra  costs  of  campus  law  enforcement,  utilities,  and  theft  that 
resulted  from  offering  night  classes  for  part-timers  were  rarely  cal- 
culated. And  few  colleges  could  properly  fund  the  small  classes  and 
pcrscMial  attention  necessary  to  teach  the  L  .^  n-ell -prepared  students 
wh(^  s(^  swelled  enrollments  since  the  ^^^CO^,  Even  extramurally 
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funded  programs  added  to  costs  when  additional  people  had  to  be 
employed  to  administer  them. 

Controlling  expenditures  has  been  difficult  because  education 
is  labor-intensive,  but  it  is  not  impossible.  If  it  were,  expenditures 
would  not  differ  from  college  to  college  as  much  as  they  do.  The  per 
capita  cost,  the  most  common  measure,  is  generally  derived  by 
dividing  the  total  cost  of  operation  of  a  college  by  the  number  of 
FTSEs.  Sometimes  it  is  determined  by  cost  per  credit  hour,  that  is, 
total  cost  divided  by  the  number  of  credit  hours  taken  by  students. 
This  concept  of  per  capita  costs  nearly  always  refers  to  current 
expense  of  education  and  rarely  to  capital-outlay  expenditures.  The 
cost  per  student  varies  according  to  the  mix  of  programs  that  a  col- 
lege offers;  some  courses  cost  more  than  others.  Another  element 
of  per  capita  costs  is  the  price  of  rhc  instructors.  Instructors  with 
long  tenure  and  doctorates  cost  more  than  those  with  shorter  tenure 
and  no  doctorate. 

Bowen  ( 1981 )  reported  considerably  less  difference  in  expendi- 
tures per  student  among  types  of  institutions  than  among  different 
institutions  of  the  same  type.  Using  data  from  268  institutions  sam- 
pled from  among  those  that  had  reported  in  the  Higher  Education 
General  Information  Survey  in  1976-77,  he  showed  that  the 
median  expenditure  per  full-time  freshman  or  sophomore  student 
equivalent  was  $2,020  at  public  research  univeisities,  $2,025  at 
comprehensive  universities  and  colleges,  and  $1,959  at  two-year 
colleges.  But  the  range  for  public  two-year  colleges  was  from  $1,102 
to  $4 J  50.  Data  from  each  state  also  revealed  wide  disparities, 
alth(^ugh  the  range  within  states  was  not  nearly  as  great.  Bowen 
ascribed  these  differences  among  community  cc^leges  to  variance 
in  the?  relative  emphasis  on  expensive  occupational  programs  and 
less  costly  academic  programs. 

By  1991,  the  colleges  were  spending  $5,367  per  FTSE,  triple  the 
expenses  of  fifteen  years  earlier  but  only  a  6  percent  increase  in 
constant  dollars  (National  Center  fi^r  Education  Statistics,  1993, 
p.  338).  Where  does  the  money  go'  Half  is  devoted  to  instruction; 
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22  percent  to  administration;  10  percent  to  student  services;  1 1 
percent  to  physical  plant  operation  and  maintenance;  and  around 
2.5  percent  each  to  libraries,  public  service,  and  scholarships. 

Solving  the  Problems 

In  order  to  balance  budgets,  the  colleges  have  given  financial  plan- 
ning a  more  prominent  role  and  have  instituted  hiring  freezeti  and 
made  selective  cuts  in  personnel,  equipment,  courses,  activities,  and 
services.  Cuts  in  personnel  are  the  most  difficult  to  effect  because 
of  contracts,  tenure,  and  seniority,  to  say  nothing  of  the  personal 
upheaval  they  entail.  The  colleges  have  tried  to  fi)ster  managerial 
efficiency  by  employing  efficiency  experts  and  training  staff  mem- 
bers in  budget  management.  They  also  have  responded  to  fiscal  exi- 
gencies by  making  more  effective  use  of  physical  facilities,  including 
year-round  use  of  buildings,  scheduling  patterns  that  distribute  class 
offerings  over  more  of  the  day,  and  the  use  of  rented  space. 

For  decades,  numerous  commentators  have  detailed  these  and 
other  ways  of  controlling  expenditures,  including  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  low-enrollment  classes;  restricting  staff  leaves  and  travel; 
employing  more  hourly-rate  faculty  members;  offering  courses  in 
rented  facilities  off  campus;  encouraging  early  retirement  of  staff; 
reducing  student  support  services,  such  as  tutoring,  counseling,  wtl^- 
letics,  and  placement;  freezing  orders  for  supplies  and  equipment; 
and  offering  students  credit  for  experience.  Placing  faculty  members 
in  contact  with  more  students  through  larger  classes  or  increased 
teaching  hours  has  been  a  perennial  recommendation,  but  that  has 
not  been  an  easily  implemented  reform  because  of  the  tradition 
equating  low  teaching  load  with  quality.  Most  recently,  the  Cali- 
fornia Community  Colleges'  Commission  on  Innovation  reviewed 
nun\crous  areas  of  potential  c(\st  reduction  and  postulated  great  sav- 
ings if  the  colleges  would  develop  distance  learning  and  techno- 
logical infrastructures  (Berman  and  Weiler,  1993).  But  such  major 
modifications  have  yet  to  be  seen.  For  the  present,  collective  bar- 
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gaining  and  the  demographics  of  aging  (and  therefore  higher-paid) 
faculty  are  inexorable  in  increasing  college  costs. 

Alternative  Funding  Sources 

Alternative  funding  sources,  or  revenue  diversification,  has  been 
practiced  by  higher  education  institutions  for  decades.  Notable 
examples  can  be  observed  in  institutions  that  have  sizable  proper- 
ties; Stanford  University,  for  example,  earns  millions  of  dollars  from 
its  shopping  center  and  industrial  park.  Bright  man  ( 1989)  showed 
how  separate  corporate  organizations  can  be  ser  up  for  the  ventures 
that  earn  income,  such  as  food  catering  services  for  other  organiza- 
tions in  the  community,  retail  sales,  and  facilities  leasing.  He  noted 
also  that  these  are  not  activities  that  should  be  pursued  by  some 
fully  engaged  administratf.r  as  an  add-on  to  regular  professional 
responsibilities;  rather,  they  are  deserving  of  specially  designated 
staff  members  who  can  ensure  that  the  planned  programs  do  not  run 
afoul  of  state  statutes  or  tax  laws. 

Numerous  other  nontraditional  s  lurces  of  funds  have  been 
reptuted.  Some  colleges  aggregate  supplemental  funds  by  selling  cus- 
tom-designed instructional  televisiiMi  and  by  training  special  groups 
of  professit)nal  people,  t)ften  through  interactive  media.  Telecon- 
ferencing can  also  be  a  fiscal  generator.  State  funds  outsi  le  the  nor- 
mal budget  st)metimes  have  been  retrieved  to  perform  a  special 
function;  Behmint  Technical  College  (Ohio)  received  funds  from 
the  state  department  of  natural  resources  *'to  reclaim  land  aban- 
doned by  former  coal  uiining  compa.nies"  (Lestina  and  C'urry,  1989, 
p.  53).  Selling  or  leasing  of  ct)llege  lands  is  another  majt)r  source  of 
funds.  St)me  colleges  have  leased  their  property  to  other  agencies 
wishing  to  stage  athletic  events,  county  fiurs,  swap  meets,  and  horse 
shows.  A  ct)llege  with  good  athletic  or  convent itin  facilities  is  in  a 
position  to  generate  considerable  income  thereby. 

C^ne  of  the  more  effective,  rapidly  expandiiig  ways  in  which  col- 
leges are  i)ffsetting  increasing  ct)sts  is  to  augment  their  budgets  by 
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establishing  their  own  foundations  to  serve  as  vehicles  for  receiv- 
ing funds  from  alumni,  other  donors,  and  philanthropic  agencies. 
Bailey  (1986)  reported  that,  as  of  the  beginning  of  1986,  730  com- 
munity colleges  had  established  foundations,  up  from  546  in  1978. 
Angel  and  Gares  (1989)  estimated  that  in  1988  the  community  col- 
lege foundation  assets  totaled  $250  million.  According  to  Robison 
(1982),  these  organizations  are  usually  holding  corporations,  which 
possess  and  manage  assets  as  their  only  activity;  personality  or  "old 
buddies"  foundations,  which  act  almost  as  the  personal  charity  of  a 
community/social  leader  and  his  or  her  friends;  structural  agents  or 
operating  foundations,  which,  acting  as  separate  legal  entities,  con- 
duct financial  transactions  not  permitted  within  public  school  bud- 
gets; special-purpose  foundations,  which  solicit,  manage,  and 
disburse  funds  for  a  single  cause,  such  as  a  scholarship  fund;  or  com  - 
prehensive foundations,  which  may  encompass  features  of  the  other 
four  models.  Because  the  foundation  is  legally  and  organizationally 
independent  of  the  college,  it  is  able  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
the  college  without  the  statutory  limits  placed  on  the  college's  gov- 
erning board  and  staff.  Pabst  (1989)  has  reviewed  the  various  uses 
to  which  the  colleges  put  foundation  money,  including  among  oth- 
ers student  scholarships,  equipment,  special-purpose  buildings,  and 
endowed  chairs  for  faculty. 

Justifying  the  Costs 

Periodically,  after  they  have  exhausted  their  efforts  to  reduce 
expenditures,  colleges  arc  forced  to  make  policy  changes.  For 
example,  the  colleges'  traditic^n  of  taking  all  who  applied  and  keep- 
ing them  as  long  as  they  wanted  tc^  stay  came  under  attack.  First 
of  all,  state  legislatures  threatened  to  impose  enrollment  ceilings 
if  cc^sts  per  student  were  n(^t  reduced.  In  acklitit^n,  m:my  ct^Ueges 
were  required  to  tighten  their  standards  fc^r  academic  progress. 
Gradually,  ccMiimunity  C(^llege  adv(K'ates  realized  that  their  prtuidly 
voiced  claims  o{  unlimited  enrc^Uiuent  grtnvth  had  beC(Mne  passe. 
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As  Richardson  and  Leslie  stated^  "The  current  practice  of  accept- 
ing all  who  apply  regardless  of  the  funding  authorized  conveys  sev- 
eral messages  to  legislators,  all  of  them  undesirable.  The  first 
message  is  that  quality  is  not  an  important  concern  of  the  com- 
munity college,  ...  A  second  ...  is  that  very  little  relationship 
exists  between  the  amounts  appropriated  and  the  numbers  of  stu- 
dents served"  (1980»  p.  7).  Richardson  and  Leslie  recommended 
that  college  administrators  gain  prior  state  approval  for  specific 
curricula  and  services  and  that  they  introduce  first-come,  first- 
served  enrollment  procedures — in  short»  maintaining  the  open 
door  only  to  the  extent  that  resources  permit  and  ensuring  that 
quality  be  a  hallmark. 

The  issue  was  quite  straightforward.  The  lower  schools  had  no 
choice  in  the  number  of  students  they  admitted;  every  child  noi 
only  had  a  right  but  by  law  was  required  to  attend  school.  Commu- 
nity colleges  were  different;  they  could  restrict  their  enrollments  by 
cutting  the  variety  of  programs  offered,  by  "marketing"  less  vigor- 
ously, and  through  numerous  other  stratagems,  including  dismiss- 
ing students  v/ho  were  not  making  satisfactory  progress  tcnvard 
completing  a  program.  The  mly  question  was  whether  colleges 
would  do  so  voluntarily  or  wait  until  the  legislatures  mandated  the 
changes.  Mc\st  college  leaders  waited.  By  the  mid  1990s  most  legis- 
latures had  acted  to  specify  enrollment  limits. 

Issues  of  efficiency  and  equity  arise  in  any  discussion  of  financ- 
ing. Efficiency  relates  to  the  ratio  between  the  benefits  deriving  from 
some  good  or  service  and  the  costs  (^f  producing  it.  Equity  relates  to 
the  extent  to  which  different  members  of  society  attain  like  bene- 
fits from  public  expenditures.  In  publicly  suppcmed  education  the 
two  obviously  overlap:  A  highly  efficient  institution  would  spend 
its  dc^llars  only  on  the  pec^ple  wh(^  W(Hild  use  their  training  to  make 
substantially  greater  incomes,  thus  paying  back  significantly  more 
in  taxes  than  their  education  cost.  ^k:t  such  an  institution  would  be 
inequitable  because  the  members  of  certain  social  grcuips  would  not 
receive  any  of  its  educational  benefits. 
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How  do  the  community  colleges  fit  in?  Economists  often  cate- 
gorize school  expenditures  as  investments  in  general  human  capital, 
in  specific  human  capital,  and  in  consumption  benefits  with  little 
investment  value.  The  classifications  '^academic,"  "occupational," 
and  "community  service"  fit  these  respective  categories  rather  well. 
Remedial  prograr.is  help  people  become  productive  members  ot  scKi- 
ety  and  thus  benefit  the  public  by  reducing  transfer  payments.  How- 
e\'er,  the  cost  is  high  because  of  the  high-risk  nature  of  the  students. 
Career  programs  benefit  society  because  of  the  increased  productive 
ity  of  the  labor  force,  the  higher  probability  of  students'  going  to 
work  after  graduation,  and  the  aid  to  industries  that  will  stay  in  an 
area  where  a  trained  work  force  is  available.  Thus,  although  students 
benefit  individually  from  occupational  training,  substantial  public 
benefits  are  also  present.  Community  services  are  most  likely  to  be 
of  the  ccM^sumer  education  type,  with  benefits  accruing  only  to  the 
individual,  nol  to  the  public.  Accordingly,  following  the  practice  in 
university  extension  divisions,  community  colleges  should  charge 
tlie  C(MTsumers  for  the  full  cost  of  prcn'iding  these  services.  However, 
certciin  types  of  community  service  or  noncredit  ciuirses,  such  as 
ctMirses  on  child  care,  family  nutrititin,  or  energy  efficiency,  seem  to 
slide  over  into  the  category  of  public  benefits. 

Aside  from  the  general  issues  of  efficiency  and  equity,  the 
schools  have  always  had  difficulty  in  determining  how  well  they  do 
when  their  actual  output  is  measured  against  their  pn^fessed  aims. 
Part  t^f  the  problem  has  been  their  inability,  or  at  least  their  unwill- 
ingness, to  set  their  priorities  in  operational  terms.  If  they  were 
judged  stalely  by  the  si:e  of  enrollments^  the  criterion  used  by  many 
advt)c;Ues,  questions  of  ccMitent  and  quality  would  noi  arise.  Rut 
the  legislator,  the  econ(M^iisr,  and  the  lay  citizen  might  question 
what  the  students  have  been  learning,  how  much,  how  well,  and 
how  last.  And  even  then  an  instituticni  may  be  at  once  good  and 
bad:  good  when  judged  by  internal  criteria,  such  as  student  perfor- 
mance on  examinati  ons;  bad  when  judged  by  relevance  to  the 
neeJs  of  its  surrounding  LcMnmunity. 
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Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  demonstrate  more  direct  eco- 
nomic effects.  Bess  and  others  (1980)  studied  the  economic  impact 
of  six  Illinois  community  colleges  tabulating  college-related  busi- 
ness volume,  value  of  local  business  property  because  of  college- 
related  business,  expansion  of  the  local  bank  credit  base  resulting 
from  college-related  deposits,  college-related  revenues  received  by 
local  governments,  cost  of  local  government  services  attributed  to 
college-related  influences,  and  number  of  lor.al  jobs  and  personal 
income  of  local  citizens  from  college-related  activities.  They  found 
a  sizable  positive  effect  on  all  indicators  and  estimated  the  differ- 
ence between  the  positive  impact  and  the  costs  to  local  government 
of  supporting  the  college  and  its  staff  as  at  least  $850  million,  pro- 
jected statewide  for  fiscal  1978.  The  greatest  effects  were  in  busi- 
ness volume  created  by  the  expenditures  of  the  college  and  in  the 
expansion  of  bank  deposits.  The  difference  among  colleges  in 
impact  per  dollar  expended  was  attributed  to  the  percentage  of  staff" 
members  li\'ing  in  the  district,  amount  of  salaries  spent  within  the 
district,  amount  of  college  funds  spent  in  the  district,  percentage  of 
stutlent  body  that  attended  full-time,  and  amount  of  funds  deposited 
in  banks  in  the  district. 

Despite  the  importance  of  doing  so,  colleges  have  rarely 
attempted  to  diKument  their  acct)mplishments.  The  reasons  are  not 
clean  but  perhaps  during  peritids  t)t  rapidly  expanding  budgets  and 
enrollments  college  managers  believe  that  the  increases  themselves 
speak  for  the  worth  of  the  enterprise;  and  during  periods  of  decline, 
they  have  used  marketing  techniques  and  ptilitical  persuasion  in 
attempts  to  reverse  the  trend.  C^arefully  contri»lled  studies  cif  insti- 
tutitinal  efficiency  and  tnitctime  seem  tti  fall  between  the  planks  of 
advertising  on  the  one  side  and  Kibbying  on  the  other. 

The  world  of  ptilitics,  public  relations,  and  illusitm  surrounds  all 
public  educators,  wlu^  rect^gnize  the  impurtance  of  maintaining  an 
insritutitinal  imago  tif  fiscal  prudence.  Rut  a  public  agency  must 
spend  all  the  money  available  to  it;  therefore,  an  educatitinal  svs- 
tern  will  be  as  inefficient  in  its  use  of  resources  as  it  is  allowed  io  be, 
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because  efficiency  leads  to  reduction  in  funding.  College  managers 
who  learned  their  craft  in  an  era  when  those  statements  were  true 
find  it  difficult  to  shift  away  from  that  concept,  the  bedrock  of  pub- 
lic, agency  maintenance.  If  cuts  become  necessary,  managers  try  to 
keep  all  programs,  services,  and  functions  intiKt  in  order  to  avoid 
the  difficult  decisions  to  drop  any  of  them.  If  farther  cuts  become 
necessary,  they  are  made  where  they  will  be  most  visible.  And  larger 
units,  such  as  multicampus  districts,  may  give  the  appearance  (  f  fis- 
cal prudence  because  they  have  fewer  top-line  administrators,  even 
though  the  infrastructure  may  in  fact  be  more  expensive. 

Issues 

College  leaders  will  be  forced  to  face  several  issues  regarding  finance 
in  coming  years. 

How  can  costs  be  managed  in  a  labor-intensive  enterprise?  Bar- 
gaining units  will  restrict  the  savings  that  managers  formerly  gained 
by  employing  part-time  faculty  members  and  by  increasing  class  size. 
Reproducible  media  demand  sizable  start-up  costs  and  have  yet  to 
yield  far-reaching  financial  benefits. 

How  can  a-.counting  pnKcdures  document  the  additional  costs 
to  the  institution  engendered  by  categorical  aid  and  demands  for 
special  programs  stemming  from  external  agencies?  More  broadly, 
on  what  grounds  can  an  institution  that  has  prided  itself  on  offer- 
ing something  for  everyone  refuse  to  begin  a  new  service  that  costs 
more  than  the  revenues  it  generates? 

Does  Knv  tuition  make  sense  in  the  light  of  substantial  student 
aid?  At  what  point  docs  tuition  withtuit  offsetting  financial  aid  reduce 
equity?  What  arc  the  actual,  as  (Opposed  to  the  conceptual,  relations 
between  levels  (^f  tuition  and  iastituti(M^al  cffiLicncy?  In  brief,  can 
benefits  be  run  lo  one  group  without  offsetting  losses  to  another? 

Remedial  studies  and  high  school  complotion  courses  seem  des- 
tined to  occupy  a  tnajor  portion  of  the  ciMnmunity  ci^llege  effort.  A 
plausible  case  can  be  tnade  for  reorganizing  many  of  them  along  the 
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lines  of  the  6-4-4  plan  that  was  in  effect  in  some  districts  in  the 
early  years.  How  can  colleges  obtain  funds  to  teach  the  basic  educa- 
tion that  was  supposed  to  have  been  completed  in  the  lower  schools? 

Those  portions  of  career  education  that  benefit  certain  indus- 
tries are  difficult  to  justify  on  the  grounds  of  efficiency.  How  can 
the  colleges  expand  the  targeted  portions  of  their  occupational 
education  and  defray  the  costs  by  effecting  greater  numbers  of  con- 
tracts without  irreparably  damaging  the  integrity  of  a  publicly  sup- 
ported institution? 

What  measures  of  institutional  productivity  can  be  introduced 
so  that  increased  costs  can  be  justified?  Answers  to  that  question 
depend  on  the  results  the  institution  is  trying  to  achieve.  Can  edu- 
cation be  defended  in  its  own  right,  or  must  the  criterion  always  be 
the  financial  return  to  the  students  and  the  ccmmunity? 

Difficult  questions  all,  but  college  administrators  who  would 
be  educational  leaders  will  see  them  as  challenges  and  set  to  them 
with  vi^ov. 


6 


Instruction 

Methods,  Media,  and  Effects 


Several  perennial  issues  siirrcnind  instruction:  Who  does  it?  Ht^w? 
With  what  effect?  Undert^raduate  teachinj^  in  the  universities 
particularly  has  commanded  attention  recently.  Bottles  and  articles 
exhort  professt^rs  to  spend  mt>re  time  with  their  students  even  if  that 
means  they  do  less  research.  Anyone  with  an  liistt^rical  perspective 
finds  it  mildly  amusing  to  see  the  number  comments  deplorin^^ 
the  status  of  underj^raduate  instruction  in  tlie  unix'ersities;  the  same 
contentions  have  heen  raised  for  the  past  one  hundred  years. 

Because  ctnnmunity  colloj:>e  instructors  have  never  devoted 
.nuch  time  to  research  or  academic  discipline-based  scholarship, 
they  have  been  free  tci  address  nearly  their  full  attention  tc^  instruc- 
tional processes.  The  ct^llej^es  have  emphasized  the  importance  of 
jL^ood  teaching  since  their  earliest  days,  and  rheir  tibservers  have 
reported  unanimiuisly  that  teaching  was  tlieir  raison  d'etre.  Eells 
called  the  junior  coUej^e  "a  teachinj:^  institution  par  excellence'' 
(19M,  p.  ^89).  Tht^rnton  proclaimed  instruction  tlie  prime  func- 
tion, saying  that  it  had  to  be  better  in  the  two-year  college  than  in 
the  university  because  the  students  covered  a  broader  ranj^e  of  abil- 
ities and  their  prior  academic  records  tended  to  be  undistin|j;uislied: 
"It  is  fair  to  say  that  im^st  ctnnimmity  college  stutlents  are  able  to 
learn  but  are  relatively  unpractieed.  Underwood  instructitni  they 
can  succeed  admirably,  whereas  pedestrian  teaching  is  more  likely 
to  dise(Hira^e  and  defeat  them  than  it  would  the  more  highly 
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motivated  freshmen  and  sophomores  in  the  universities."  He  con- 
cluded that  either  the  college  "teaches  excellently,  or  it  fails  com- 
pletely" (1972,  p,  42). 

Other  w.  ,Lers  followed  these  exhortations  regarding  good  teach- 
ing with  the  observation  that  it  was  indeed  to  be  found  in  the  two- 
year  colleges.  Although  rarely  heard  since  the  colleges  grew  large, 
the  pronouncement  that  instruction  was  better  because  of  the  small 
classes  was  often  voiced  in  an  earlier  time.  In  addition,  junior  col- 
lege instructors  were  considered  to  be  better  than  those  in  the  uni- 
versities because  their  pedagogical  preparation  was  more  evident 
and  they  were  bona  fide  instructors,  not  teaching  assistants.  Koos 
reported  that  ''classroom  procedure  in  junior  colleges  is  assuredly  on 
at  least  as  high  a  plane  as  is  instruction  of  freshmen  and  sophomores 
in  colleges  .>nd  universities"  (1924,  p.  219).  He  pointed  to  the 
"superiority  of  teaching  skill"  found  among  instructors  at  two-year 
colleges  because,  unlike  their  counterparts  at  the  universities,  mosx 
of  them  came  from  the  ranks  of  high  school  teachers  and  had  their 
training  in  pedagogy  (p.  201). 

Even  the  way  the  colleges  arc  organized  suggests  a  commitment 
to  teaching.  An  administrator,  typically  a  dean  of  instruction  or  a 
vice-president  for  instructic^n,  oversees  the  formal  educatitmal  pro- 
gram and  usually  chairs  a  curriculum  and  instruction  committee 
responsible  for  all  major  changes  in  those  areas.  The  committee 
comprises  program  heads,  department  chairpersons,  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  library  and  counseling  services.  This  allocation  of 
instructional  leadership  to  the  administrators  has  enabled  them  to 
coordinate  the  work  of  the  faculty  members  and  offer  incentives 
through  instructional  development  grants,  sabbaticals,  and  released 
time  to  develop  new  techniques.  The  evolution  of  the  library  into 
a  learning  resource  center  and  the  widespread  use  of  tutors  and 
reproducible  media  also  attest  to  an  orientation  to  teaching. 

This  chapter  discusses  instrtictional  techtiology,  along  with  notes 
on  such  instructional  techniques  as  television,  computers,  writing 
acRxvs  the  curriculum,  and  supplemental  instruction.  Also  incltided 
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are  notes  on  mastery  learning,  the  learning  resource  centers,  and 
competency  based  instruction.  A  discussion  of  the  assessment  of 
instructional  effects,  and  its  pros  and  cons,  completes  the  chapter. 

Before  recounting  the  usage  and  effects  of  some  of  the  many 
instructional  forms  in  place,  note  should  be  taken  that  traditional 
classroom  instruction,  that  is,  one  teacher  interacting  with  a  num- 
ber of  students,  still  dominates.  Most  students  still  learn  by  sitting 
in  classrocMiis,  listening  to  lectures,  watching  demonstrations,  par- 
ticipating in  discussions,  reading  books,  and  writing  examinations. 
Class  size  has  varied  little  over  the  years.  Dickmeyer  (1994)  reported 
that  one-third  of  the  classes  overall  had  between  ten  and  nineteen 
students  and  one-third  enrolled  between  twenty  and  twenty-nine. 
The  other  third  was  about  divided  equally  between  classes  with 
fewer  than  ten  or  more  .han  twenty-nine  students.  The  Center  for 
the  Study  ot  Community  Colleges  1991  surveys  found  that  class  size 
averages  had  changed  hardly  at  all  in  the  pre\'ious  fifteen  years.  Fine 
and  performing  arts  had  the  smallest  classes,  averaging  between 
eleven  and  sixteen  per  class,  with  applied  mathematics,  foreign  lan- 
I  guages,  engineering,  physics,  and  chemistry  also  tending  to  be 

smaller  than  the  norm.  Interdisciplinary  classes  in  the  humanities, 
religious  studies,  and  introductory  classes  in  psychology,  sociology, 
and  history  were  typically  larger,  awraging  thirty  or  more  (Cohen 
and  Ignash,  1992). 

The  Technology  and  Discipline  of  Instruction 

One  ot  the  most  persistent  ideas  in  education  is  that  individualiza- 
tion must  be  the  goal  in  every  instructional  program.  Numerous 
articles  have  begun  with  the  statement  "Let  s  assume  that  the  best 
ratio  ot  teachers  to  learners  is  one  to  one*'  and  then  gone  on  to 
explain  how  one  or  another  mstiuction.i!  strategy  might  be  tiiilored 
to  ht  ea^h  student.  The  most  extreme  version  of  individualization 
was  realized  when  colleges  beuan  granting  credit  for  experience 
gained  anywhere.  C'ore  courses  taught  in  singular  fashion  and 
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required  of  everyone  were  at  an  opposite  extreme.  Each  had  its  pro- 
ponents and  hoth  were  seen,  often  in  the  same  institutions. 

A  technology  of  instruction  in  which  goals  are  specified  and  a 
variety  of  learning  paths  designed  so  that  most  students  may  reach 
those  goals  offered  a  compromise.  A  variety  of  learning  outcomes 
and  instructional  strategies  allowed  students  to  decide  whether  they 
wanted  to  be  involved  in  the  programs  and,  at  the  same  time, 
enhanced  the  credibility  of  the  institutions  as  teaching  and  learn- 
ing enterprises.  Throughout  the  1980s  the  policies  in  many  com- 
munity colleges  were  modified  so  that  students  who  did  not  make 
steady  progress  toward  completing  a  program  might  be  dropped  from 
the  rolls.  The  colleges  also  developed  a  variety  of  instructional 
strategies  to  accommodate  different  types  of  learners. 

A  technology'  of  instruction  has  made  some  inroads,  but  progress 
has  been  slow.  The  definitions  of  /nstntct/o)i  that  are  in  use  offer  a 
clue.  Instritction  may  be  defined  simply  as  "an  activity  that  imple- 
ments the  curriculum.''  This  definition  assumes  a  set  of  courses  that 
must  be  brought  to  the  students.  Another  definition  of /n^jmict/cm  is 
•*a  sequence  of  events  organized  deliberately  so  that  learning  occurs." 
This  definition  tloes  not  depend  on  a  curriculum,  but  it  does  include 
the  word  learning,  and  it  implies  a  process  leading  to  an  outcome. 
But  most  instructors  seem  still  to  define  instruction  not  as  a  process 
but  as  a  >et  of  activities  (lecturing,  conducting  discussions,  cajoling, 
and  so  on)  in  which  teachers  typically  engage.  Such  a  definition 
removes  both  the  ccKirses  and  the  learners  ivom  the  enteq^rise. 

Regardless  c^f  the  medium  employed,  the  basic  model  of  instnic- 
tional  tcchnoU^gy  includes  clearly  specified  learning  outcomes  or 
objectives,  ci)ntent  depU^yed  in  relatively  small  portions,  learning 
tasks  arrayed  in  sequence,  a  variety  of  mcxles  of  presenting  informa- 
tion, frequent  feedback  on  student  performance,  and  criteriiMi  tests  at 
the  ends  ol  instnu  ri(Mial  \inits.  The  insiniLtt>rs  are  part  of  the  tech- 
nt^logy  of  instniction  when  chcy  define  the  objectives,  write  the  tests, 
select  and/or  present  the  me  Jia,  and  in  general  connect  the  student 
lo  the  learning  tasks. 
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The  technology  of  instruction  has  been  important  for  two-year 
colleges,  typically  commuter  institutions,  in  which  the  environment 
of  a  learning  community  is  not  available  to  exercise  its  subtle,  yet 
powerful,  influence  on  the  students.  The  tools  basic  to  an  instruc- 
tional technology  have  been  available  ever  since  words  were  first 
put  on  paper.  The  expansion  in  variety  and  use  of  other  forms  of 
reproducible  media  have  made  additional  sets  of  tools  available. 
However,  except  for  the  institutions  that  have  adopted  competency- 
based  education  and  its  companion  form,  master^'  learning,  the  con- 
cepts of  instructional  technology  have  not  been  widely  idopted.  It 
is  as  though  new  types  of  hammers,  saws,  and  trowels  had  been 
taken  up  by  artisans  unaware  of  the  shape  of  the  houses  they  were 
attempting  to  construct. 

The  instructors  of  remedial  courses  have  been  among  the  leaders 
in  adopting  concepts  of  instructional  technology.  During  the  1970s 
and  1980s,  this  group  moved  steadily  from  the  periphery'  of  the  edu- 
cational establishment  toward  the  mainstream.  They  became  not 
only  teachers  of  remedial  classes  but  also  managers  of  student  flow, 
and  their  learning  centers  became  more  nearly  integral  parts  of  the 
instructional  programs.  They  expanded  their  provisicMi  of  academic 
support  services  to  instructors  in  the  academic  and  occupational 
areas,  and  they  became  move  deeply  invc^lved  in  measuring  instruc- 
tional outcomes.  Because  they  were  not  expected  to  perform  tradi- 
tional classroom  instnicticm,  and  because  remedial  classes  frequently 
were  assigned  to  them,  they  were  able  to  develop  different  instruc- 
tional forms.  Some  of  them  built  programs  based  on  mastery  learn- 
ing, while  others  focused  on  computer-managed  instruction.  They 
became  considerably  more  aware  as  a  professional  group;  and  this 
awareness  was  reflected  in  their  participation  in  vig(^rously  func- 
tioning professional  associations,  the  National  Associati(Mi  for 
Developmvntal  Kducatimi  and  the  C^^llegc  Reading  and  Learning 
Association.  C"(Miceptually,  they  coalesced  around  instruct i(m  as  a 
di.scipline.  Many  of  them  had  begun  as  teachers  of  reading,  English, 
mathematics,  or  psychology;  but  as  they  became  deeply  involved  in 
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the  learning  resource  centers  and  the  remedial  programs,  their  con- 
nections with  their  academic  disciplines  weakened,  and  they 
became  much  more  concerned  with  the  technology  of  instruction. 

Eventually  the  remedial  instructors  began  teaching  large  num- 
bers of  freshmen  not  only  at  their  own  colleges  but  at  neighboring 
universities.  In  1993>  35  percent  of  the  entering  freshmen  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Davis  were  taught  remedial  English  by 
instructors  from  Sacramento  City  College.  Similar  arrangements 
were  in  place  between  the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego 
and  the  San  Diego  Community  College  District.  Symbiotically,  the 
university  faculty  who  have  never  wanted  to  teach  remedial  stud- 
ies contracted  with  a  group  who  have  become  experts  in  the  task. 

Television 

Television,  one  of  die  most  generally  adopted  teaching  tools,  is  pre- 
sented on  closed  circuit  for  students  in  the  classrooms  and  through 
open  circuit  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Many  of  the  open-circuit 
televised  courses  can  be  taken  for  college  credit,  and  some  institu- 
tions generate  a  sizable  proportion  of  their  course  enrollments 
through  the  use  of  that  medium.  Enrollments  in  the  televised 
courses  presented  by  the  Dallas  County  Community  College  Dis- 
trict alone  rose  from  their  beginnings  in  1972  to  over  ten  thousand 
per  academic  year  in  eighteen  coun-ies  in  1978  (Dallas  County  Com- 
munity College  District,  1979).  The  City  Colleges  of  (Chicago  orga- 
nized a  TV  College  in  the  1950s,  and  several  other  community 
colleger  jIso  received  licenses  for  the  cultural  enrichment  and  enter- 
tainment of  the  public  as  well  as  for  credit-course  instruction. 

Interest  in  television  led  many  colleges  to  develop  their  own 
materials.  Video  production  faciliti<\s  were  constructed  in  most  of 
the  larger  institutions,  and  numerous  staff  members  were  involved 
in  program  generation.  By  1980  two-thirds  of  the  instructors 
nationwide  had  access  to  media  production  facilities.  A  tew  college 
districts — most  notably,  Miami-Dade  (Florida),  Coastline  (Cali- 
fornia), Chicago,  and  Dallas — became  widely  recognized  for  the 
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sophistication  of  their  programming.  (Interestingly,  whereas  a  uni- 
versity's prestige  often  rests  on  its  faculty's  scholarship  and  research 
discoveries,  the  expt^rt  of  high-quality  television  programs  provides 
one  of  the  few  ways  that  a  community  college  can  gain  a  reputa- 
tion beyond  its  own  districts  boundaries.)  Interdistrict  cooperation 
in  production  and  distribution  of  televised  courses  became  com- 
mon, and  several  consortia  were  developed  to  share  programs  and 
production  costs. 

The  use  of  televised  instruction  grew  steadily  throughout  the 
1980s,  with  open-circuit  cc^urses  offered  for  college  credit  one  of  the 
more  pt)pular  captions.  Various  surveys  found  consistently  that  tele- 
ccuirse  students  were  more  likely  to  be  women  and  older  than  their 
counterparts  taking  courses  on  campus  (Brey  and  Grigsby,  1984). 
Students  were  taking  the  classes  because  they  did  not  have  time  for 
regular  attendance  on  campus,  although  their  purjxxses  for  taking  the 
ctuirse  were  similar  to  those  of  people  who  took  regular  classes.  Most 
of  them  learned  about  the  courses  through  mailings  or  newspaper 
advertisements.  Televised  instruction  had  become  well  established. 

Computers 

The  advent  of  the  computer  gave  the  colleges  another  c^pportunity 
K)r  instructiiMial  innovatiiMi,  A  Washington  State  report  on  the  use 
of  computers  in  instruction  (Howard  and  cithers,  1978)  divided  pat- 
terns of  use  intt)  ( 1 )  computer-based  instructi(Mi,  the  use  of  special- 
ized computer  prt^grams,  such  as  models  and  simulators,  in  the 
teaching  oi  ectnumiics,  business,  and  engineering;  (2)  ciMnputor- 
managed  instruction,  which  supports  teaching  by  maintaining  stu- 
dent records,  administering  rests,  generating  progress  repc^rts,  and 
prescribing  the  most  suitable  types  o\  instruction;  and  (^)  computer- 
assisted  instruction,  the  prosentadon  of  linear  and  branching 
iiistructional  programs. 

In  the  1980s,  the  personalized  computer  gave  ccnisiderable  impe- 
tus to  this  form  t)f  education.  In  1994,  Cross  reported  that  commu- 
nity colleges  have  hot\\  the  highest  ratio  of  student-owned  to 
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institutionally  owned  desktop  computers  and  the  highest  percent- 
age of  classes  using  computer  technology  for  instruction.  Accord- 
ing to  another  survey  on  campus  computer  usage,  community 
colleges  lead  in  the  percentage  of  courses  reporting  classroom  com- 
puter technology  usage,  and  they  use  computer-based  labs  or  class- 
rooms in  nearly  twice  as  many  courses  as  public  university  courses. 
Further,  community  colleges  have  an  average  of  24  students  per  lab 
computer  while  public  universities  have  28.4  students  per  computer 
workstation  (Green,  1994). 

Some  form  of  computer-assisted  or  computer-managed  instruc- 
tion has  beer  adopted  in  practically  every  institution.  The  PLATO 
(Programmed  Logic  for  Automated  Teaching  Operations)  system, 
originated  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  became  popular;  for  exam- 
ple, Cuyahoga  Community  College  (Ohio)  introduced  it  as  a  sup- 
plement to  remedial  English  and  mathematics  courses  (Smith  and 
others,  1981).  The  Tune-Shared  Interactive  Computer-Controlled 
Information  by  Television  System  installed  at  Northern  Virginia 
Community  College  in  1974  was  used  to  present  the  entire  course 
material  for  college  grammar,  basic  algebra,  English  composition, 
and  certain  mathematics  courses  while  scoring  tests,  presenting 
instructional  modules,  and  maintaining  records  of  grades  (Sasscer, 
1977).  The  computer  at  the  Community  College  of  the  Air  Force 
has  been  used  to  maintain  a  file  of  student  characteristics,  aptitude 
scores,  indexes  of  reading  ability,  and  educational  background;  select 
and  present  the  best  course  material  for  each  student,  record  stu- 
dent responses,  and  administer  tests  and  supplemental  training;  pre- 
dict students'  completion  dates;  and  evaluate  and  revise  the  course 
materials  (C'ampbell,  1977).  This  form  of  combining  diagnostics, 
instruction,  and  testing  has  emerged  as  a  frequent  applicatitni  of 
ccimputer- managed  learning. 

Miami-Dade  cmiibined  computer-managed  and  computer- 
assisted  instruction.  Its  Open  C'oUege  allowed  students  to  enroll  in 
classes,  buy  course  materials,  and  go  through  the  cmirse  work  at 
their  own  pace  without  going  to  the  campus  except  for  examina- 
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tions.  Interaction  between  instructor  and  student  was  handled 
through  the  computer;  information  was  transmitted  through  tele- 
vision.  The  system  evolved  to  include  a  Response  System  with  Vari- 
able Prescription  (RSVP),  a  sophisticated  mode  of  individualizing 
instruction  and  record  keeping.  The  RSVP  package  maintained  stu- 
dents'  records  and  their  responses  to  various  surveys  and  exams» 
printed  reports  informing  students  of  their  progress^  and  provided 
information  to  instructors  about  student  performance  and  collec- 
tive class  data.  RSVP  also  delivered  personalized  letters  to  students, 
prodding  them  to  maintain  progress.  The  program  was  used  to  diag- 
nose student  writing  and  to  provide  corrective  prescriptions  for  var- 
ious types  of  errors  and  explanations  of  basic  writing  concepts 
(Miami-Dade  Community  College,  1979). 

As  with  all  forms  of  instruction,  the  use  of  the  computer  pro- 
motes student  learning  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  depending  on 
the  application.  A  review  of  only  a  few  of  the  many  assessments  that 
have  been  conducted  reveals  varied  results.  Computer-assisted 
instruction  in  English  grammar  was  less  effective  than  a  pro- 
grammed text  method  (Lundgren,  1985);  was  more  effective  than 
traditional  instruction  in  business  organization  classes  (Brum,  1983); 
was  less  effccti\'e  in  developmental  reading  (Taylor  and  Rosecrans, 
1986);  was  no  different  in  an  air  conditioning/refrigeration  program 
(Houston  Community  College  System,  1986);  led  to  greater 
improvement  in  reading  skills  but  higher  dropout  rates  (Kester, 
1982);  or  produced  higher  grade  point  averages  and  higher  course 
completion  rates  (Penisten,  1981 ).  Most  of  the  applications  of  com- 
puter-assisted instruction  continued  to  be  supplemental  to  the  basic 
classroom  structure;  although  the  faculty  in  nearly  all  colleger,  had 
free  access  to  computers,  only  a  minority  of  them  used  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  or  even  as  an  adjunct  to  their  own  teaching.  The  com- 
puter was  more  widely  used  in  specialized  situations— for  example, 
in  classes  for  remedial  or  learning-disabled  students — than  in  the 
traditional  college-credit  classes.  Its  most  effective  applications  were 
in  combining  instruction  with  testing,  providing  rapid  feedback  to 
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students  regarding  their  progress,  and  in  general  managing  the  flow 
of  students  through  the  colleges'  programs.  However,  as  more  stu- 
dents gained  familiarity  with  personal  computers  (in  1993,  one- 
third  of  all  entering  freshmen  said  they  used  a  personal  computer 
"frequently''),  computer-based  instruction  found  applications  in  a 
growing  number  of  situations  (Astin,  Korn,  and  Riggs,  1993). 

Writing  Across  the  Curriculum 

During  the  mid  1970s,  Writing  Across  the  Curriculum  (WAC)  pro- 
grams gained  popularity  in  both  colleges  and  universities.  Respond- 
ing  to  a  perceived  deficiency  in  students'  writing  and  thinking 
abilities,  advocates  of  this  approach  nrged  the  incorporation  of  writ- 
ing  into  all  classes  and  all  disciplines.  A  number  of  colleges  have 
implemented  WAC  in.:o  tncir  curricula,  with  students  developing 
writing  assignments  in  specific  classes. 

Adams  and  his  associates  (Adams,  Rodino,  BisscU,  and  Smith, 
1985)  described  writing  across  the  curriculum  at  Somerset  County 
College  (New  Jersey);  Walter  (1984)  discussed  the  approach  at  Sin- 
clair Community  College  (Ohio);  Preston  (1982),  at  Miami-Dade 
Community  Ct>llege  (Florida);  and  Landsburg  and  Witt  (l?o4),  at 
Pima  Community  College  (Arizona).  This  instructional  methodol- 
ogy has  students  developing  writing  assignments  in  specific  classes. 
In  some  applications,  the  papers  are  submitted  to  a  writing  instruc- 
tor who  assists  in  evaluating  the  products;  in  others,  the  students  in 
composition  classes  work  on  papers  that  are  related  to  the  content 
of  the  subject-specific  classes. 

Other  variations  of  writing  across  the  curriculum  have  been 
implemented.  Bullock,  Madden,  aiul  Harter  (1987)  examined  the 
effectiveness  of  pairing  a  developmental  reading  class  with  an  intro- 
ductory psychology  course  as  a  means  of  facilitating  students'  suc- 
cess in  the  psychology  course  while  improving  their  reading  skills. 
At  Oraiige  C'oast  College  (California),  the  geiUTal  education  cur- 
riculum has  been  structured  to  pair  four  freshmen  composition  sec- 
ti(ins  with  four  different  liberal  arts  courses  (Sahinksi,  1987).  Los 
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Medanos  College  (California)  offered  a  block  program,  with  the 
same  instructors  teaching  two  or  three  courses  to  the  same  students 
and  treating  students*  writing  problems  in  depth  (Missimer,  1985). 
A  1991  issue  of  New  Directions  for  Community  Colleges  (Stanley  and 
Ambron)  described  rather  fully  the  history  of  WAC  and  presented 
various  approaches  to  its  implementation. 

Supplemental  Instruction 

Supplemental  instruction  uses  course  content  as  the  basis  for  skills 
instruction,  after  identifying?  high-risk  courses  rather  than  high- 
risk  students.  Pioneered  at  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Kansas 
City,  it  is  designed  to  teach  students  to  read  the  texts  and  inter- 
pret the  tests  used  in  the  academic  classes  they  are  taking.  In  these 
programs  students  work  outside  of  class  with  tutors  who  attend  all 
lectures  for  the  targeted  course.  A  reader  coordinates  the  work  of 
the  tutors  with  that  of  the  instructors  who  have  agreed  to  partic- 
ipate by  encouraging  their  students  to  take  advantage  of  the  tutor- 
ing. The  ctmcept  has  spread  to  many  colleges  where  dropout  and 
failure  rates  in  basic,  introductory  academic  courses  have  been 
unconscionably  high.  Wolfe  (1987)  has  described  its  application 
and  the  results  obtained  in  a  history  class  at  Anne  Arundel  Com- 
munity College  (Maryland),  and  Oaig-Claar  ( 1994)  recounted  its 
uses  at  Maple  Woods  Ctimmuniiy  College  (Missouri).  Its  uses  in 
natural  science  and  social  science  courses  at  various  colleges  have 
been  summarized  by  Friedlander  (1982).  Supplemental  instruc- 
tion shows  prt)mise  because  it  provides  community  college  stu- 
dents with  what  they  nnxst  need:  additional  time  spent  on  learning 
the  skills  they  must  have  it"  they  are  to  succeed  in  the  classes  ihey 
must  take. 

Cognitive-Style  Mapping 

The  idea  tbiit  people  learn  in  different  ways  and  that  these  way> 
can  be  guides  to  instructional  pntctice  is  an  elusive  yet  endurnig 
ntuitm.  The  concept  t^f  learning  style  considers  personality,  mUn- 
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mation  processing,  and  social  interaction — all  with  the  intention 
of  foming  instructional  methods  that  will  enhance  learning  for  peo- 
ple whose  style  matches  the  classroom  emphasis. 

Cognitive-style  mapping,  which  generated  some  early  interest  in 
the  1970s  and  1980s,  continued  to  concern  educators  in  the  1990s. 
Some  colleges  used  it  as  a  device  to  determine  their  studen:/  best 
learning  mode  so  that  they  could  he  placed  ia  and  with  consonant 
courses  and  instructors.  The  Canfteld  Learning  Styles  Inventory 
(Gruber  and  Carriuolo,  1991 )  and  the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator 
(Roberts,  1975)  were  favored  tools.  They  were  used  to  identify  a  stu- 
dent's personality  type,  relate  it  to  the  student's  preferred  learning 
style,  and  match  the  student  with  instructors  or  classroom-learning 
situations  that  would  be  most  accommodative.  Much  of  this  cogni- 
tive-style mapping  was  based  on  the  work  pioneered  by  Joseph  Hill 
at  Oakland  Community  College  (Michigan)  early  in  the  1970s. 
Mountain  View  College  (Texas)  designed  a  cognitive-style  piogram 
to  determine  preferred  learning  styles  for  the  students  and  aid  them 
in  selecting  appropriate  courses  (Ehrhardt,  1980).  Funds  from  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  were  used  to  bring  information  on  cognitive  styles  to 
community  colleges  in  New  York,  show  instructors  hinv  tc>  use  it, 
and  arrange  programs  for  cognitive-style  mapping  for  the  colleges  in 
that  state  (Martens,  1975;  Rotundo,  1976). 

Studies  based  on  the  concept  continue  to  be  experimental.  Mar- 
rison  and  Frick  (1994)  divided  undergraduates  in  agricultural  eco- 
nomics into  three  groups:  muhimedia  instruction  (MI),  lecture  with 
MI,  and  lecture  only.  Field  dependent  and  independent  students  did 
not  differ  in  perceptions  of  MI  or  lecture,  but  independents  found 
MI  easier  to  use  and  more  exciting.  Rothschild  and  Piland  (1994) 
indicated  three  broad  tvpes  of  learners  (cooperative,  independent, 
and  competitive)  and  reported  finding  s  gnificant  correlation  among 
personality  types  and  learning-style  preferences.  Other  researchers 
have  also  looked  at  personality  types  and  di\'ersity  of  learning  styles 
(Trice,  1991;Schroeder,  1993). 
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Mastery  Learning 

Mastery  learning,  a  technology  of  instruction  in  itself,  was  described 
and  advocated  by  several  educators,  especially  by  Benjamin  Bloom 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  (see  Bloom,  1973).  The  intent  of  mas- 
tery learning  is  to  lead  all  students  to  specified  competencies  (as 
opposed  to  programs  that  have  the  effect  of  sorting  students  along 
a  continuum  of  individual  ability).  In  a  master^^  learning  plan,  com- 
petencies are  specified  in  the  form  of  learning  objectives.  Practice 
tests,  corrective  feedback,  additional  learning  time  for  those  who 
need  it,  and  a  variety  of  instructional  techniques  are  provided  to 
ensure  that  all,  or  at  least  most,  of  the  students  attain  mastery?  of  the 
concepts  or  skills  at  the  prescribed  standard. 

Proponents  of  mastery  learning  have  pointed  to  sizable  cogni- 
tive and  affective  gains  made  by  students — gains  on  test  scores  and 
in  personal  development — when  this  strategy  is  used.  The  gains 
have  been  attributed  to  any  or  all  of  the  following:  more  focused 
teaching,  cooperation  instead  of  competiti\'eness  among  students, 
the  definition  of  specific  learning  objectives,  the  amount  of  class 
time  actually  spent  in  learning,  practice  and  feedback  before  the 
graded  examinations,  and  teachers'  expectation's  that  most  students 
will  attain  mastery. 

Mastery  learning  procedures  have  been  adopted  in  some  com- 
munity college  courses  and  programs,  even  becoming  prominent  for 
a  while  at  City  Colleges  of  Chicago  (Shabat  and  others,  1981 ),  but 
the  concept  has  not  swept  the  field.  Many  reasons  can  be  advanced 
for  the  failure  of  this  technology  of  instruction  to  become  more 
prevalent.  Faculty  members  and  administrators  who  have  shied 
away  from  mastery  learning  offer  several:  it  costs  too  much  to 
develop  and  operate  programs  with  a  sufficient  variety  of  instruc- 
t  ional  forms;  it  takes  too  much  of  teachers'  and  tutors'  time;  out- 
comes for  most  C(Kirses  cannot  be  defined  or  specified  in  advance; 
allowing  students  time  to  ccMiipIete  ccujrse  objectives  interferes  with 
schcH^l  calendars;  students  may  not  be  mcM  ivated  if  they  are  not  in 
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competition  with  their  fellows  for  grades;  employers  and  the  public 
expect  the  college  to  sort  students,  not  pass  them  all  through  at  pre- 
scribed levels  of  competency;  and  accrediting  agencies  and  other 
overseers  demand  differential  grades.  Frc^h  and  Muraki  (1980)  inter- 
viewed forty  of  the  two  hundred  instructors  who  had  been  intro- 
duced to  mastery  learning  strategies  at  workshops  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  the  City  Colleges  of  Chicago.  About 
one-third  of  these  instructors  said  that  they  had  modified  or  aban- 
doned the  components  because  it  was  too  time-consuming  to  con- 
struct program  specifications  and  tests  and  to  give  necessary 
feedback  to  the  students. 

xMclntyre  ( 1991 )  rept^rtcd  that  a  combination  of  teacher  over- 
load and  a  lack  of  administrative  suppcut  interferes  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  mastery  learning,  while  Kulik  and  others  (1990)  and 
Slavin  ( 1990)  discuss  effects  (^f  mastery  learning,  based  on  108  con- 
trolled evaluations.  A  synthesis  c^f  findings  fron^  fc^rty-six  studies  of 
group-based  applicatitins  of  mastery  learning  strategies  was  reported 
by  Guskcy  and  Pigott  (1988).  In  general,  the  findings  were  that 
mastery  learning  techniques  are  rarely  installed  in  pure  form  but 
that  when  they  are  the  effects  on  student  learning  are  salutary. 

Competency-Based  Instruction 

CtMnpetency-based  educaticMi  has  alsi^  made  inroads  in  community 
ctiUeges,  an  approach  that  depends  on  the  specihcaticm  cif  desired 
competencies  to  be  exhibited  by  the  students  but  does  not  include 
all  the  specific  instructional  strategies  r-jf  mastery  learning.  The 
C"ompetency-Rased  Undergraduate  Education  Project,  sponsored 
in  the  1970s  by  the  Fund  for  the  hnprovement  of  Postsecondary 
Education,  wrestled  with  defining  the  outcomes  ot  liberal  educa- 
tion. Ewens  (ound  a  paradox  in  attempting  to  convert  liberal  edu- 
cation to  competencies.  It  was  the  seemingly  insoluble  dilemma 
of  converting  higher  education  from  an  ideal-referenced  standard 
to  critericin-referenced  or  norm-referenced  standards,  "ideal- 
referenced  judgments  presuppose  some  notion  of  the  good,  the 
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excellent,  the  higher,  the  best,"  but  most  education  now  deals  with 
minimal  competencies,  functioning  in  an  environment,  and  meet' 
ing  acceptable  standards  of  behavior  (1977,  p.  19).  There  is  no 
room  for  the  ideal  when  we  ask  "What  is  a  competent  person?"  The 
dilemma  appears  with  force  in  the  tendency  of  all  education  to 
teach  job^related  skills.  One's  job  is  what  one  does;  one  s  work  is 
what  one  is.  If  education  teaches  for  jobs,  ignoring  what  the  per- 
son  is,  it  runs  the  risk  of  creating  a  corps  of  dissatisfied  graduates 
when  they  find  that  a  job  is  not  enough  for  a  satisfactory  life — not 
to  mention  the  issue  of  whether  they  find  jobs  at  a  level  for  which 
they  were  trained. 

For  many  years,  state-oversight  and  regional  accrediting  agen- 
cies have  requested  that  the  colleges  specify  and  assess  the  ctnnpe- 
rencies  to  be  learned  in  all  programs,  but  especially  those  leading 
tc^  employment.  Numerous  colleges  have  done  so,  using  Develop- 
ing a  Curriculum  (DACUM)  or  another  process  for  defining  com- 
petencies and  developing  ctnirse  syllabi.  The  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Vocational  and  Applied  Technology  Act  of  1990  brought  the  fed- 
ernl  government  into  the  picture  by  stating  that  the  programs 
shcnild  include  competency-based  applied  learning  in  academics, 
problem  solving,  wc^rk  attitudes,  and  occupationally  specific  areas. 

However,  specifying  tangible,  desired  outcomes  has  never  been 
easy,  even  in  the  cKCupaticmal  areas.  The  span  from  broadly  stated 
ci^llege  goals  to  tasks  to  be  pertt^rmed  by  students  at  the  end  of  a  por- 
tion of  a  cc^urse  is  long,  and  the  ctninecticnis  may  be  difficult  to 
make.  The  links  between  "making  people  better,"  "helping  them 
cope  with  society,"  "training  them  for  jobs,"  "preparing  the  in  lor 
clerical  positimis,"  and  "students  will  type  seventy  words  per  minute" 
may  be  too  tenutnis.  A  technt^lt^gy  of  instructimi  puts  respi^nsibility 
f(^r  learning  jtMntly  in  the  hands  of  instructors  and  students;  both 
must  p:irricipate.  Perhaps  educators  despair  i^f  being  called  to 
acciuint  if  they  fail.  Teaching  is  no\  like  building  a  wall;  the  chances 
are  giuxl  that  a  brick  will  remain  in  place,  whereas  the  influences  on 
students,  the  myriad  impressions  they  receive  in  additimi  ttHheir 
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instruction,  the  predispositions  they  bring  to  the  task — all  can 
change  program  results. 

Still,  the  most  successful  adoptions  of  competency-based  edu- 
cation have  been  in  occupational  studies.  At  institutions  such  as 
Gateway  Technical  Institute  (Wisconsin),  competency-based  edu- 
cation is  used  in  all  the  classes  (Kaprelian  and  Perona,  1981).  The 
extent  to  which  competency-based  instruction  has  been  imple- 
mented in  postsecondary  vocati<^nhl/technical  education  through- 
out Texas  was  assessed  by  Lovelace  and  LaBrecque  (1993a,  1993b) 
who  found  that  although  over  90  percent  of  the  responding  instruc- 
tors were  using  competencies  from  the  workplace  when  developing 
their  curriculum,  fewer  than  40  percent  were  using  occupational 
competency  examinations  to  determine  students'  achievement  of 
those  competencies. 

Competency-based  instruction  has  also  been  used  as  a  basis  for 
articulating  secondary  school  occupational  programs  with  their 
community  college  counterparts  (Doty,  1985).  And  it  has  been 
employed  in  high  school  completion  programs  (Singer,  1987;  Okla- 
homa State  Regents  for  Higher  Education,  1993a;  Marlowe  and 
others,  1991 ).  Yet  competency-based  education  has  not  been  widely 
adopted  in  general  education  or  liberal  arts  programs.  When  it  has 
been  adopted  for  this  purpose,  it  has  been  most  successful  where 
working  face-to-face  is  feasible  for  a  critical  number  of  the  entire 
staff,  that  is,  at  small  colleges  such  as  Kirkwood  Community  Col- 
lege (Iowa),  where  competency-based  education  has  become  the 
foundation  of  the  liberal  arts  program. 

Learning  Resource  Centers 

The  community  college  library  has  long  been  recognized  as  an 
important  instructional  service.  Jolinson  (19^9)  called  it  the  heart 
c^f  the  college  and  recommended  numerous  ways  it  might  become 
central  to  the  instructional  process.  Although  none  of  the  libraries 
developed  collections  of  research  materials,  they  did  pvovidc  bcn^ks 
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and  periodicals  sufficient  for  a  textbook-oriented  institution.  In 
1992,  the  median  library  operating  budget  was  less  than  $200,000, 
or  under  $50  per  student,  with  wo-thirds  of  the  money  going  for 
salaries.  The  median  number  of  titles  held  was  around  35,000 
(National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  1994b). 

Most  community  college  libraries  underwent  a  major  transfor- 
mation when  they  became  learning  resource  centers  (LRCs).  In 
some  colleges  the  library  remained  intact,  with  facilities  added  for 
individual  study  through  the  use  of  self-instructional  programs.  But 
in  many  colleges  tor-^lly  ^^w  LRCs  were  built  to  encompass  a 
library;  a  learning  assistance  center;  audio  and  video  learning  lab- 
oratories; a  center  for  the  distribution  of  audiovisual  materials;  and 
centers  for  tutorial  sendees,  graphic  and  photographic  reproduction, 
and  video  production.  About  one-third  of  the  LRCs  also  had  career 
information  centers  and  computer-assisted- instruction  terminals. 

The  evolution  has  continued,  with  some  LRCs  now  operating 
learning  enrichment,  tutorial,  or  sur\Mval-skills  centers  or  labs.  Some 
learning  centers  ha\'e  taken  on  a  status  apart  from  librar>^  functions, 
operating  chiefly  as  coordinating  agencies  for  tutoring,  remedial 
instruction,  student  orientation,  and  independent  study  (Piatt, 
1993).  In  other  applications,  members  have  played  a  role  in  pro- 
iding  research,  material  for  grant  writing,  faculty  development,  and 
curriculum  design  in  international  education  (Bailey,  Buchanan, 
and  HoUeman,  1990). 

The  librarians  at  St.  Petersburg  Junior  College  (Florida)  ncne 
that  the  LRCs  often  house  production  libraries  for  faculty  to  develop 
curriculum  media  as  well  as  offering  services  to  students.  They  have 
expanded  to  include  such  electronic  fonnats  as  on-line  services,  CD- 
ROM,  and  multimedia  products.  Automation  within  LRCs  includes 
the  conversion  of  traditional  card  catalogs  to  digital  data  bases  that 
are  often  accessible  to  faculty  and  students  thrcuigh  college  local  area 
netwc^rks,  making  the  LRCs  logical  gateways  to  the  Internet,  other 
library  catalogues,  on-line  indexes,  data  bases,  and  texts  (S.  Ander- 
son, written  communication,  November  26,  1993). 
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The  LRCs  may  also  effect  cooperative  venturCvS  with  other  agen- 
cies, such  as  museums  and  regional  governmental  units  (Person, 
1984).  Prager  (1991 )  urges  that  LRCs  incorporate  reinforcement 
and  enrichment  activities  for  students,  assessment  testing,  instruc- 
tion in  lihrary  and  research  skills,  print  and  nonprint  resources  for 
telecourses,  tutorial  services,  a  full  range  of  services  for  underpre- 
pared  students,  and  hoth  supplementary  instruction  and  individu- 
alized self-paced  learning.  Mtire  than  ever  hefore,  the  library's 
incarnation  as  a  learning  center  positions  it  at  the  center  of  instruc- 
tional programs. 

Interactive  Media 

Interactive  media  is  a  broad  term  for  several  functions  and  tech- 
nologies, including  video  and  audio  live  broadcasts  or  tapes,  CD- 
ROMs,  and  other  computer-based  forms.  The  common  element  is 
that  the  user  must  be  able  to  control  the  pace  and  direction  of  the 
presentation.  These  media  combine  several  features.  They  are  like 
telephones  in  that  it  is  possible  to  speak  readily  to  people  anywhere 
in  the  world,  and  to  speak  with  more  than  one  person  at  a  time;  like 
answering  machines  with  infinite  storage  capacity;  and  like  reach- 
ing machines  that  allow  students  to  create  their  own  learning  paths. 
They  enable  searching  of  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  all  the 
data  bases,  abstracting  services,  and  related  information  sets.  They 
enable  people  to  revise  form,  combining  books  and  artwork,  blur- 
ring the  line  between  creator  and  critic.  Using  these  media  requires 
no  special  skills,  (Children  play  games  on  interactive  machines,  and 
e-mail  is  as  easy  to  use  as  the  ubiquitous  telephone.  Selecting  index 
terms  and  surfing  across  data  bases  is  relatively  straightforward. 

Many  colleges  have  adopted  instructional  forms  based  on  inter- 
active media.  Interactive  video  programs  have  been  developed  at 
Miami-Dade  Community  C  A^lleges  (Tross  and  Di  Stefano,  1983);  at 
Hudson  Valley  Community  C'ollege  (Lawson,  1994);  in  the  Dallas 
C>ounry  Community  College  District  (Olson  and  others,  1992);  at 
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Valencia  Community  College  (Florida)  (Gianini,  1992);  and  at 
Burlington  County  College  (New  Jersey)  (Pokrass  and  others, 
1992).  The  staff  at  Thomas  Nelson  Community  College  (Virginia) 
explored  ways  in  which  students  in  composition  and  literature 
classes  might  use  local  area  networks,  using  interactive  ccmputer 
tutorials  to  analyze  essays,  plots,  and  characterization  (Long  and 
Pedersen,  1992).  The  uses  grow  exponentially. 

What  has  changed?  With  the  growth  of  user-controlled  media, 
the  school  becomes  more  important  than  ever  because  education, 
critical  thinking,  and  functional  literacy  are  essential  for  sorting  out 
the  messages.  Just  as  reading  a  book  has  always  required  the  intel- 
ligence to  decode  print  as  well  as  to  differentiate  arguments,  inter- 
active media  require  the  ability  to  \'et  the  information,  determining 
which  signah.  arc  important,  which  are  true,  and  which  are  relevant. 

The  more  sanguine  proponents  of  interactive  media,  Lanham 
(1993),  for  example,  project  the  form's  effect  on  freedom,  responsi- 
bility, and  individuality.  Heretofore,  teachers,  editors,  critics,  and 
publishers  have  screened  the  various  products,  thereby  controlling 
access  to  ideas.  Rut  by  placing  the  individual  in  a  position  of  search- 
ing all  data  bases,  interacting  with  everyone  on  the  Internet,  inter- 
preting and  idiosyncratically  reforming  all  types  of  emanations  past 
and  present,  the  experts  will  be  circumvented.  All  to  the  good,  pro- 
ponents say,  because  no  one  should  have  to  suffer  the  biases  of 
someone  else's  selection. 

Many  years  ago,  arguments  in  favor  of  universal  literacy  centered 
on  the  notion  that  all  people  should  be  able  to  read  the  Bible  for 
themseU'cs  without  the  inteq^retation  of  religious  leaders.  Applied  to 
education,  similar  thinking  suggests  that  people  should  be  empowered 
to  learn  independently  of  the  schools.  The  ultimate  in  interactive 
media  allows  the  learners  to  form  their  own  questions,  find  their  own 
answers,  construct  their  owti  texts,  and  develop  their  owii  knowledge. 

Withiti  the  schools,  however,  ititeractive  media  must  ccnitend 
with  sevenil  tnulitions  that  militate  against  their  immediately  dis- 
placing extant  instructional  forms.  At  the  heart  is  the  core  of 
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instruction  itself.  Devotees  of  distance  learning,  interactive  media, 
and  all  sorts  of  reproducible  instructional  situations  have  been  con- 
stantly stymied  by  the  difficulty  of  duplicating  a  live  learning  situ- 
ation. Whether  one-on-one  tutorial  or  small  class  or  large  lecture 
hall,  the  live  learning  situation  involves  more  than  information 
transmission  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  or  responses  to  student 
questions.  The  live  instructional  situation  has  nuances  of  body 
movement,  voice  intonation,  expression,  and  cues  from  the  instruc- 
tors and  other  students  that  come  through  the  communally 
breathed  air.  What  tone  is  being  employed?  How  important  is  the 
message  that  is  being  transmitted,  as  indicated  by  the  speech  par- 
tern  or  body  language  of  the  person  transmitting  it?  What  needs  to 
be  repeated  because  the  respondents  indicate  by  their  faces  a  fail- 
ure to  understand  sufficiently? 

If  these  verbal  and  nonverbal  cues  were  not  as  critical  as  they  are, 
the  various  repnxlut  ible  instructional  programs  that  have  been  avail- 
able for  half  a  century  would  have  made  more  inroads  than  they 
have.  True,  some  people  learn  through  using  programmed  instruc- 
tional materials,  and  these  materials  have  become  an  important  part 
of  education  in  America,  just  as  the  mass  media  have  become  impor- 
tant. But  the  predominant  form  of  school-based  instruction  is  still 
centered  on  live  people  talking  with  live  people,  and  picking  up  all 
the  nuances  of  behavior  that  human  beings  have  learned  to  associate 
with  messages  ever  since  the  beginnings  of  speech.  Reproducible 
media  hold  a  continuing  allure,  a  promise  of  low-cost  information 
transmission,  but  they  do  not  contain  the  subtle  cues  to  meaning 
that  emanate  from  tne  face-to-face  contact  of  a  classroom.  A  nod,  a 
frown,  a  smile,  the  shifting  of  bodies  in  chairs,  the  winks  and  blinks 
and  nods  and  twitches  all  have  meaning  that  cannot  be  duplicated 
readily  through  a  medium  outside  the  individual  (Farb,  1993). 

Trends  in  Media  Use 

Over  the  years,  iiitcrest  in  various  instructional  techniques  has  waxed 
and  waned.  Johnsoti  (1969),  who  surveyed  community  colleges  around 
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the  country,  tabulated  the  incidence  of  cooperative  work -study  edu- 
cation, programmed  instruction,  audiotutorial  teaching,  television, 
dial-access  audio  systems,  instruction  by  telephone,  multistudent 
response  svstems,  the  use  of  film  and  radio,  gaming  and  simulation, 
computer-assisted  instruction,  and  a  host  of  other  techniques  ranging 
from  electronic  pianos  to  a  classroom  in  the  sky.  Hardly  an  instruc- 
tional medium  could  be  identified  that  was  not  in  place  at  some  com- 
munity college.  The  trend  has  continued.  By  1985  the  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education  (VTAE)  was 
able  to  report  seventy-eight  electronic  technologies  in  use  in  twelve 
VTAE  districts.  A  1992  national  survey  found  60  percent  of  the  col- 
leges using  video-based  instruction  for  distance  learning,  predomi- 
nantly in  s<x:ial  science,  business,  and  humanities  classes  (Lever,  1992). 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  an  institution  dedicated  since 
its  inception  to  "good  teaching,"  new  instructional  forms  will  be 
tried.  However,  despite  the  spread  of  reproducible  media,  traditional 
methods  of  instruction  still  flourish.  Visitors  to  a  campus  might  be 
shown  the  mathematics  laboratories,  the  media  production  facili- 
ties, and  the  computer-assisted  instructional  programs.  But  on  the 
way  to  those  installations,  they  will  pass  dozens  of  classrooms  with 
instructors  lecturing  and  conducting  discussions  just  as  they  and 
their  predecessors  have  been  doing  for  decades.  Media  are  being 
used  widely,  but  usually  in  association  with  or  adjunctive  to  live 
instruction.  Many  faculty  members  continue  to  believe  that  close 
personal  contact  with  students  is  the  most  valuable  and  flexible 
instructional  form  that  can  be  developed.  Purdys  (1973)  in-depth 
study  of  the  faculty  at  a  college  widely  known  for  its  audiotutorial 
laboratories,  computer-programmed  course  segments,  videocassettes, 
and  otlv^r  reproducible  media  (a  national  magazine  dubbed  it  "Elec- 
tronic U")  revealed  a  sizable  group  resistant  to  all  those  media. 

The  Power  of  Inertia 

Media-based  techniques  are  not  the  only  inslructicMial  forms  that 
meet  resistance.  Why  don't  the  faculty  require  more  writing.^  Many 
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reasons  can  be  advanced,  but  the  one  that  the  faculty  often  give  is 
that  they  have  too  many  students  in  their  classes,  that  if  they 
require  their  students  to  write  more,  then  they  (the  teachers)  are 
required  to  read  more,  hi  most  classes,  too  few  papers  are  assigned 
because  the  instructors  cannot  accept  alternatives  to  their  reading 
them.  Either  outside  readers  are  not  available  to  them,  or  they  do 
not  trust  anyone  but  themselves  to  read  their  students'  written 
worl^ — probably  some  combination  of  both.  Nor  have  the  faculty 
ever  accepted  the  notion  that  student  writing  can  be  sampled,  with 
only  every  second  or  third  paper  read  or  each  paper  read  only  for 
certain  restricted  characteristics.  They  still  act  as  thc:>ugh  ever>'  prac- 
tice session  must  be  critiqued,  whether  the  student  is  practicing  the 
piano,  hitting  baseballs,  or  writing  compositions. 

Anything  that  lessens  direct  contact  with  students  or  that 
demands  more  of  the  instructors'  time  stands  a  good  chance  of 
meeting  resistance.  The  ad  hoc  lecture  requires  the  least  prepara- 
tion time.  And  innovators  must  prove  the  positive  effects  of  their 
techniques,  while  traditionalists  can  usually  go  their  way  without 
question.  Teaching  as  a  profession  has  not  developed  to  the  point 
at  which  proper  conduct  in  the  instructicMiai  prtKess  can  be  defined 
and  enforced  in  the  face  t^f  individual  deviation.  Hence,  whereas 
lower  teaching  loads  would  allow  more  time  for  instructional 
reft)rm,  they  would  not  be  sufficient  to  revise  instruction;  merely 
giving  people  more  time  to  do  what  they  are  bent  to  do  does  not 
change  the  perception  of  their  role.  Moreover,  few  colleges  or  uni- 
versities reward  or  provide  incentives  to  instructors  who  develop 
reproducible  instructional  materials — just  15  percent  of  the 
sch(K)ls,  according  to  Green  and  Eastman  (1993).  Reproducible 
media  tend  to  arise  outside  the  colleges  and  anything  not  indige- 
nously created  is  suspect. 

The  rapidity  with  which  new  media  appear  and  the  immov- 
.ibiliiy  of  the  academic  culture  are  at  odds.  Fivo  hundred  years  after 
the  introduction  of  moveable  type,  the  hook  and  the  lecture  still 
share  the  territory  of  instruction.  The  inexpensive,  readily  avail- 
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able  book  did  not  displace  the  lecture  in  transmitting  information; 
it  became  an  additional  form.  Each  has  valuable  features  that  the 
other  cannot  duplicate. 

In  this  respect,  the  academic  culture  resembles  its  societal  con- 
text. Cinema  did  not  replace  live  performances,  nor  did  television 
replace  radio.  For  that  matter,  the  ascendancy  of  science  over  the 
past  three  hundred  years  has  not  fully  displaced  belief  in  the  super- 
natural, and  the  vision  of  authority  based  on  superior  training  must 
continually  contend  with  a  stubborn  reliance  on  folk  wisdom. 

Applications  of  instructional  technology  in  academe  confront 
similar  cultural  inertia.  Geoghegan  noted  how  the  revolution  in 
instruction,  "where  learning  would  be  paced  to  a  student  s  needs 
and  abilities  .  .  .  and  where  universal  educational  access,  tran- 
scending barriers  of  time  and  space,  would  become  the  norm,"  has 
become  only  a  "pedagogical  Utopia  .  .  .  enjoying  a  sort  of  perpetual 
immanence  that  renews  itself  with  each  passing  generation  of  tech- 
nology" (1994.  p.  1).  "The  problem,"  he  contends,  "is  that  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  faculty  are  actively  developing  or  using 
such  applications,  and  I  .at  once  developed,  they  rarely  find  their 
way  beyond  the  individuals  or  teams  whose  innovative  efforts 
brought  them  into  existence  in  the  first  place"  (p.  3).  His  conclu- 
sions: "The  technologically  driven  re\'olution  in  teaching  and  learn- 
ing that  we  have  sought  for  so  long  is  probably  nothing  more  than 
a  chimera"  (p.  22). 

Short  similarly  describes  the  "vision  that  never  materialized": 
classrooms  equipped  with  multimedia  technology;  interactive,  col- 
laborative learning;  the  "virtual  campus  that  transcends  its  geo- 
graphical boundaries  .  .  .  via  the  information  highway" — all 
"remains  a  concept  rather  than  a  reality"  (1994,  pp.  1-2).  He,  too, 
blames  instriictitmal  inertia,  hut  he  also  assails  the  excessive  claims 
made  by  the  fe^v  innovators  who  have  sought  "a  mythical  applica- 
tion that  will  soiiioh(nv  empower  faculty  to  become  superstars  of  the 
electronic  classroom  .  .  ."  even  while  "most  faculty-developed  soft- 
ware remains  in  a  state  of  perpetual  development,  seldom  moving 
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beyond  the  courses  taught  by  the  developer '  (p.  4).  Short  concludes 
by  listing  thirteen  laborious  steps,  from  targeting  core  components 
of  the  curriculum  to  exploring  the  implications  of  the  innovation, 
that  must  be  taken  if  the  changes  are  to  occur. 

Assessing  Instructional  Effects 

No  type  of  instructional  technology  has  been  sufficiently  powerful 
to  overcome  the  traditional  educational  forms  against  which  it  has 
been  pitted.  With  rare  exceptions,  an  institutionwide  commitment 
to  demonstrable  learning  outcomes  has  foundered  on  the  rocks  of 
inertia  and  on  an  inability  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  worth  the  effort 
entailed.  Assessing  student  learning  is,  however,  as  important  a 
component  of  instruction  as  any  other  aspect  of  the  process. 

Is  the  community  college  the  home  of  "good  teaching"?  hifor- 
mation  on  the  effects  of  instruction  is  always  hard  to  obtain  because 
of  the  number  of  variables  that  must  be  controlled  in  any  study:  the 
entering  abilities  of  the  students,  the  criterion  tests  and  instruc- 
tional procedures  used,  and  the  level  of  the  course  or  learning  unit, 
to  name  only  a  few.  Comparative  studies  are  especially  difficult 
because  of  the  unfeasibility  of  matching  student  groups  and  instnjc- 
tional  presentations  (are  any  two  lecture  sessions  really  the  same?). 
Rather  than  try  to  compare  learning  attained,  many  studies  have 
used  student  and  instructor  preferences  as  the  dependent  variable. 
Researchers  have  measured  the  value  of  computer-assisted  instruc- 
ti^«i  by  asking  students  whether  they  preferred  it  to  live  lectures. 
The  reports  usually  indicated  that  many  students  prefer  the  inter- 
personal contact  with  instructors,  while  many  others  do  quite  well 
with  the  instructional  pn^grams  presented  through  the  computer. 
But  pre-  and  postinstructional  assessments  of  student  learning  rarely 
yield  significant  differences  between  treatments. 

An  intractable  problem  with  research  on  instruction  is  that  no 
methc^d  can  be  shown  to  be  consistently  supericu  to  another.  DulMn 
and  Taveggia  reanalyzed  the  data  from  ninety-one  studies  con- 
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ducted  between  1924  and  1965  and  concluded  "that  there  is  no 
measurable  difference  among  truly  distinctive  methods  of  college 
instruction  when  evaluated  by  student  performance  on  final  exam- 
inations" ( 1968,  p.  35).  The  conditions  of  instruction  arc  so  fluid, 
the  instructors  so  variant,  the  students  so  different  that  true  exper- 
imental conditions  cannot  be  applied.  McKeachie  (1963)  reached 
similar  conclusions. 

In  the  1980s,  new  efforts  were  made  to  assess  effects  broadly,  for 
example,  by  measuring  student  learning  through  statewide,  interin- 
stitutional,  and  institutionwide  studies.  Even  though  such  studies 
are  common  in  most  other  countries,  they  are  alien  to  American 
higher  education  (where  the  responsibility  for  measuring  cognitive 
change  in  students  has  been  relegated  to  classroom  instructors). 
Therefore,  the  efforts  to  institute  such  studies  have  been  greeted 
with  little  enthusiasm.  Leaders  in  many  institutions  have  given  lip 
service  to  the  importance  of  student  outcomes  measurement,  but, 
beyond  a  flurry  of  study  groups  and  the  usual  skittishness  displayed 
by  educators  who  are  faced  with  a  potential  change  in  their  routine, 
little  has  been  effected. 

In  a  few  states,  howex'ei,  the  colleges  have  been  encouraged  or 
mandated  to  install  institutionwide  testing  programs.  Sometimes 
the  encouragement  includes  a  budget  supplement.  Tennessee  has 
authorized  up  to  5  percent  in  additional  appropriations  to  each  col- 
lege that  provides  information  on  student  learning  in  general  edu- 
cation or  in  the  area  of  the  student  s  major,  or  data  on  the  number 
of  students  passing  licensure  examinations.  Supplemental  funds  are 
also  available  to  colleges  that  use  data  from  surveys  of  current  stu- 
dents, alumni,  and  dropouts  to  improve  college  programs  and  ser- 
vices. Oher  states  have  used  the  stick  instead  of  the  carrot.  In 
Florida,  students  must  pass  an  externally  designed  C  'ollege  Level 
Academic  Skills  Test  (C^LAST)  before  they  can  receive  an  associ- 
ate degree  and/or  enter  the  junior  year  at  a  publicly  supported  uni- 
versity. Georgia  and  Texas  have  similar  programs,  CXucoines 
assessment  in  those  stales  has  been  connected  with  student 
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progress — a  significant  departure  from  the  more  typical  practice  of 
assigning  places  in  higher  classes  primarily  on  the  basis  of  student 
interest,  course-taking  pattern,  and  grades  received. 

The  press  for  assessment  has  continued.  Alarmed  at  the  rapid 
increase  in  per-student  cost,  especially  since  the  public  pays  most 
of  it,  and  prodded  by  constituents  who  deplore  the  low  success  rates 
for  minority  students,  the  legislatures  and  appointed  officials  in 
many  states  have  insisted  on  more  direct  measures  of  college  out- 
comes. What  proportion  of  the  matriculants  obtain  degrees?  How 
many  pass  licensure  examinations?  How  many  arc  employed  in  areas 
for  which  they  were  trained?  And — most  disturbing  of  all  for  a  pro- 
fessional group  that  has  taken  pride  in  its  vaguely  defined  goals  and 
processes — how  much  did  the  students  learn?  For  the  faculty  espe- 
cially, this  last  query  canned  be  set  aside  as  beyond  their  purview, 
h^tluential  (Outsiders  are  demanding  to  know  just  what  is  happening 
as  a  result  of  their  ministrations. 

New  Jersey's  College  Outctnaies  Evaluation  Program  offers  an 
example  of  the  direction  that  assessment  was  taking.  The  prc^gram 
was  created  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  in  1985.  An  advisory 
committee  was  apptnnted  to  dex'clop  a  comprehensix'C  assessment 
program  with  emphasis  on  ''a  sophonu^re  test  in  verbal  skills,  quan- 
titatix'c  reasoning,  and  critical  thinking"  (New  Jersey  Adx'isory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Ct^Uege  Outcomes  Evaluation  Program,  1987,  p.  iii). 
The  board's  action  folKnved  from  varicnis  statewide  testing  initia- 
tives, especially  a  basic  skills  assessment  pn^gram  that  had  been 
installed  for  entering  freshmen  several  years  earlier.  The  New  Jersey 
Advisory  Committee  reccnnmended  that  several  types  of  assess- 
ment be  undertaken,  senile  within  the  colleges  and  others  external 
to  tlieiii.  The  internal  measures  were  to  be  the  outcomes  of  gen- 
eral educatiiMi,  student  learning  in  each  major  ciuirse,  and  reten- 
ti(ni  and  completion  rates — the  standard  variables  in  assessing 
student  progress.  The  main  external  measure  was  to  be  a  'Vnmninn 
statewide  assessment  of  general  intellectual  skills.'' The  program 
was  ti^  coordinate  these  efforts,  '\n'ersee  the  collection  and  analy- 
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sis  of  the  information,  and  report  regularly  to  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education"  (pp.  iv-v).  Questions  of  enforcement  and  sanctions  for 
noncompliance  were  not  settled  and  the  committee  was  subse- 
quently disbanded. 

The  New  Jersey  plan  touched  the  community  colleges  just  as  the 
Florida  College  Level  Academic  Skills  program  had.  Collecting  stu- 
dent retention  and  follow-up  data  is  one  thing,  but  a  test  of  student 
knowledge  administered  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sophomore  year  is 
quite  another.  Complaints  about  outside  control  of  the  curriculum 
and  the  demise  of  academic  freedom  and  similar  lamentations  have 
become  common.  Examinations  that  reveal  student  learning  to  peo- 
ple outside  the  confines  of  the  single  classroom  arc  anathema  in 
academe.  Few  within  the  colleges  have  any  notion  of  how  to  con- 
struct them.  Except  in  rare  instances,  the  staff  makes  no  effort  to 
cciUect  and  use  such  information  until  the  stare  legislatures  tie  *"he 
process  to  college  funding  or  to  student  access. 

Assessment  changed  form  again  in  the  1990s  as  legislatures  in 
some  states  mandated  that  the  colleges  validate  their  student  place- 
ment procedures.  To  what  extent  do  the  entry  tests,  prerequisite 
courses,  and  other  student  tracking  devices  predict  success  in  col- 
lege-level courses  and  student  retention  and  graduation  rates? 
Erforts  to  relate  placement  with  cun<  omes  were  stimulated,  but  they 
typically  fell  afoul  of  the  same  problems  that  plague  the  methods- 
comparison  studies.  The  range  ol  influences  on  student  progress  is 
so  vast  that  trying  to  predict  course  grades  (as  unreliable  as  they  are) 
and  student  retention  (typically  related  to  matters  beyond  college 
control)  is  a  frustrating  enterprise. 

The  PrOvS  and  Cons  of  Assessment 

The  way  colleges  are  organized  leads  most  staff  members  tc^  resist 
ouicoines  assessment.  vStudents  are  supposed  tc)  leiirn  history,  music, 
and  mathematics  in  separate  courses  and  departments.  Some  stu- 
dents learn  tnore  elhciently  than  others,  and  classroom  tests  have 
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always  been  used  to  determine  which  students  are  better  than  their 
fellows.  The  national  testing  organizations  that  offer  subject  tests 
from  biology  to  sociology',  used  to  determine  which  students  deserve 
entry  to  further  school  programs^  play  into  this  form  of  normative 
measurement.  It  works  well  when  the  purpose  is  to  spread  individ- 
uals along  a  continuum,  because  it  emphasizes  variation  in  student 
ability.  This  variation  is  so  strong  that  the  difference  in  scores  made 
by  students  in  a  single  course  will  often  be  as  great  as  the  difference 
between  the  class  average  and  the  scores  made  by  another  group  of 
students  who  have  never  taken  the  course. 

This  normative  model,  useful  for  assigning  places  in  a  program 
or  grade  marks  to  students  within  it,  is  different  from  the  criterion- 
referenced  measures  usually  employed  when  a  program  or  an  insti- 
tution is  being  assessed.  Criterion-referenced  measurement  refers 
to  the  learning  obtained  by  individuals  as  measured  against  a  stan- 
dard. If  all  students  answer  all  questions  correctly,  then  the  entire 
group  has  learned  everything  that  the  test  asked;  and  if  the  test  was 
designed  as  a  sample  of  all  knowledge  to  be  gained  in  a  course,  pro- 
gram, or  institution,  then  the  instructional  unit  has  been  a  total 
success.  However,  applying  criterion-referenced  analysis  in  an  insti- 
tution with  a  history  of  normative-referenced  testing  requires  a 
complete  shift  in  the  way  the  staff  view  their  work.  Easy  to  con- 
ceptualize, that  form  of  outcomes  assessment  bogs  down  in  prac- 
tice. Rare  is  the  institutional  leader  with  sufficient  patience  or  skill 
to  turn  the  group  away  from  its  traditional  way  of  looking  at  stu- 
dent-learning mea  ures.  Rare  is  the  leader  who  can  explain  the 
value  and  purposes  of  population  sampling  and  test  development 
tliai  demands  items  that  are  not  course  specific. 

Regardless  of  the  impetus  for  assessment  or  the  model  that  is 
pursued,  certain  principles  should  apply: 

•  The  results  of  an  examination  should  not  be  tied  to  a 
single  course  or  instructor;  causal  inferences  should  not 
be  sought,  nor  should  the  findings  be  used  to  judge  an 
instructor,  a  department,  or  a  discipline. 
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•  The  items  used  must  not  be  course  specific  but 
should  cover  concepts  that  might  have  been  learned 
anywhere. 

•  Scores  on  the  examination  should  not  be  made  a  con- 
dition of  graduation  for  the  students. 

•  The  student  population  should  he  sampled;  universal 
assessment  systems  are  toc^  cumbersome  for  most  col- 
leges to  manage. 

•  Alternate  forms  of  the  numerous  entrance  examina- 
tions should  he  used  as  measures  of  student  knowledge 
at  the  completion  of  certain  numbers  of  units. 

•  The  faculty  must  be  involved  as  much  as  possible  in 
test  selection,  design,  item  construction,  and  test  scor- 
ing, but  installation  ot  the  process  shc^uld  not  be 
delayed  until  all  are  in  accord. 

•  Specialists  in  testing  who  arc  sensitive  to  the  staff 
should  be  employed,  with  the  understanding  that, 
although  assessing  is  a  group  effort,  staff  members  will 
not  be  forced  to  participate. 

•  No  one  set  of  measures  should  be  used  to  provide 
data  for  different  evaluations.  Different  measu:  es 
should  be  used,  for  example,  to  evaluate  student 
progress,  college  processes,  and  the  college  s  contribu- 
tion to  Its  community. 

•  Measures  of  student  achievement  need  not  be 
restricted  tc^  learning  but  may  also  include  assessment 
of  emplc^yment,  transfer,  satisfaction  with  the 
institution,  and  retention;  measure^i  that  relate  to 
academic  knowledge  are  of  considerably  more  interest 
to  educators  than  they  are  to  legislators  or  members  of 
the  lay  public. 
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•  A  belief  in  the  value  of  individualization  need  not 
extend  to  variant  curricular  objectives  for  everyone; 
if  shared  understandings  and  values  contribute  to  social 
cohesion,  then  some  consistency  in  college  goals  and 
in  measures  of  college  outcomes  should  be  maintained. 

Issues 

The  major  issues  in  instruction  center  on  the  extent  to  which  a 
technology  of  instruction  will  progress.  Will  more  instn?ctors  adopt 
instruction  as  a  process  instead  of  an  activity?  Wh:;c  types  of  instruc- 
titnial  leadership  can  best  effect  this  change? 

LtnV'Cost  perst^nal  computers  have  become  widespread.  How  has 
their  use  affected  the  students'  writing  and  computatitmal  skills? 
How  has  it  affected  the  teaching  of  those  skills? 

Assessing  instructional  outcomes  is  an  integral  part  of  instruc- 
tional technology.  Will  persistent  calls  for  mandatory  assessment 
enhance  the  devekipment  of  a  technology  ot  instruction? 

The  consequences  of  a  turn  away  from  print  as  the  primary  iikkIc 
t)f  inft)rmatiini  transmission  have  not  yet  been  fully  realized.  What 
impact  on  instructit)n  will  he  made  by  students  who  have  gained 
much  of  their  prior  knowledge  through  nonprint  sources?  Hoes  an 
instructional  prt)gram  centered  on  teachers  in  classrooms  best 
acctnnrinKlate  them  ? 

Mastery  learning  has  been  effected  in  developniental  and  career 
education.  C>an  it  spread  tti  the  collegiate  lunction? 

Although  each  new  instructional  medium,  frcnn  radit)  to  the 
computer,  has  forced  educators  to  examine  their  teaching  prac- 
tices, none  aliMie  has  revolutiiHii:ed  teaching.  A  general  accep- 
tance of  instruction  as  a  process  that  must,  by  deiuiition,  lead  io 
learning  might  do  more  iii  actuali:ing  the  prime  function  of  the 
coininunit V  colleges. 
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Student  Services 

Supporting  Educational  Objectives 


'he  ratii)nale  for  student  personnel  services  stemmed  originally 


A  from  the  institution's  need  to  regulate  its  clients'  activities: 
"One  of  the  historical  models  for  the  student  personnel  worker  is 
that  of  regulator  or  repressor.  The  student  personnel  profession  came 
into  being  largely  because  the  president  needed  help  in  regulating 
student  helVavii^r"  (0'Banion>  1971 ,  p.  8).  In  cnher  words,  studems 
need  to  be  controlled  ior  the  sake  of  instituticnial  order,  a  rationale 
underlying  not  only  the  counseling  of  students  into  the  proper  pro- 
grams hut  also  the  registration,  student  activities,  (Orientation,  stu- 
dent government,  and  record -keeping  functions. 

I  li>wever,  the  rationale  evolved  so  that  student  personnel  ser- 
vices were  presumed  to  he  more  positively  supportive  of  student 
development.  Reporting  findings  of  the  Gnnmittee  on  Appraisal 
and  Development  c^f  Junior  College  Student  Personnel  Programs, 
Collins  wrote,  'The  student  personnel  program  should  he  the  pi\'ot, 
the  huh,  the  core  around  which  the  whtole  enterprise  moves,  it  pro- 
vides the  structure  and  creates  the  pervasive  atmosphere  which 
prompts  the  junior  college  to  label  itself  as  student-centered"  (1967, 
p.  1  5).  Eventuall/,  student  services  combined  elements  both  regu- 
liUiM'y  and  develcopmontal. 

This  chapter  describes  the  scope  of  student  services  and  its  var- 
icnis  emphases.  Of  particular  note  are  efforts  in  recruitment  and 
letenticni,  counseling  and  guidance,  orientation,  extracurricular 
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activities  such  as  student  clubs,  and  financial  aid.  Program  articu- 
lation  with  senior  institutions  is  included  as  well  because  that  is 
often  the  responsibility  of  student  affairs  personnel. 

Scope 

Consensus  has  never  been  reached  on  the  precise  role  of  student 
services.  How  much  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  helping  students 
mature?  Should  the  services  specialize  in  assisting  students  in  nav- 
igating the  bureaucracy,  centering  on  registration,  advising,  and 
financial  aid?  Dassance  (1994)  outlines  these  issues,  pointing  out 
how  such  role  ambiguity  has  not  been  resolved.  He  concludes  that 
above  all,  student  services  must  link  all  college  functions  in  order 
to  be  maximally  effective. 

Several  listings  of  the  categories  of  services  have  been  published. 
The  League  for  Innovation  in  the  Community  College  issued  a  set 
of  concepts  regarding  student  development.  Thirty-one  directives 
organized  under  seven  major  headings  instructed  student  develop- 
ment professionals  to  design  processes  that  would  smooth  student 
entry  and  placement,  enhance  student  interaction  with  college  staff 
and  functions,  assist  students  in  gaining  support  from  all  types  of 
college  services,  ensure  student  learning  and  development,  coordi- 
nate with  other  organizaticnis,  maintain  student  records,  and  assist 
in  selecting  college  staff  members  (Doucette  and  Dayton,  1989).  In 
1990,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  California  Community  Col- 
leges listed  seven  categorical  responsibilities  of  student  services 
incorporated  in  matriculation  services:  admissions,  orientation,  aca- 
demic assessment,  counseling  and  advising,  follow-up  on  academic 
progress,  research  and  evaluaticm,  and  ccn^rdinatic^n  and  training  of 
staff  (California  Commimity  Colleges,  1990). 

Recruitment  and  Retention 

Services  begin  even  before  students  arrive  at  the  institution. 
Because  the  C(Mnmunity  colleges  try  to  serve  as  many  members  of 
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the  community  as  feasible,  they  have  frequently  engaged  in  exten- 
sive  recruitment  activities.  These  activities,  which  accelerated  as 
the  population  of  eighteen-year-olds  declined  after  peaking  in  the 
late  1970s,  have  been  especially  vigorous  in  communities  where  the 
percentage  of  high  school  students  beginning  college  has  decreased. 

Sacramento  City  College  provides  an  example  of  a  coordinated 
recruitment  effort.  There,  a  reentry  program  was  developed  to  make 
campus  programs  visible  and  attractive  to  a  diverse  population  of 
potential  students.  The  program  included  a  video  presentation 
highlighting  many  questions  and  concerns  commonly  faced  by 
reentry  students.  The  video  was  designed  to  establish  community 
among  reentry  students,  and  to  discuss  student  characteristics, 
available  student  services,  and  strategies  for  success  in  college.  More 
importantly,  the  mission  and  goals  of  the  college  provided  the  foun- 
dation ot  a  positive  message  tor  this  group:  the  importance  of  per- 
sistence, and  the  ability  to  achieve  personal  goals  (White,  1990). 
Echoing  this  thinking,  ccMiimunity  college  administrators  have 
acknowledged  the  need  to  impart  the  colleges'  utility  not  only  to 
potential  students  hut  to  the  broader  community  as  well  (Keener, 
Ryan,  and  Smith,  1991). 

Most  community  colleges  have  procedures  linking  the  colleges 
with  their  surrounding  high  schoc^ls.  The  faculty  in  the  technical  and 
occupatic^nal  programs  carry  out  recruiting  acti\'ities  for  their  areas, 
but  the  counseling  staff  are  responsible  for  recruitment  in  general. 
These  activities  include  administering  tests  to  high  school  students 
and  then  helping  them  and  their  parents  to  inteq^ret  the  results;  pro- 
viding campus  facilities  for  activities  attracting  high  school  students; 
presenting'  both  videotaped  and  personal  recruitment  promotions; 
offering  advanced-placement  classes  to  qualified  students;  and  dis- 
seminating radio,  tele\'isi(^n,  and  mailed  infcmiation  to  potential  stu- 
dents (not  only  high  schcx^l  students  but  also  members  of  the  broader 
commuviity),  advising  them  c^f  campus  events. 

One  exampir  of  such  liaisons  between  community  colleges  and 
surrc^unding  secondary'  schools  is  the  Partnership  in  Action  Program 
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sponsored  by  Butte  Community  College.  Activities  in  this  program 
include  distributing  college  catalogues  to  high  school  students,  offer- 
ing college-level  courses  on  high  school  campuses,  distributing  lit- 
erature and  assessment  tests  to  high  school  students,  and  (offering 
orientation  programs  to  acquaint  students  with  college  life  (Butte 
Community  College,  1990). 

The  drive  to  attract  students  has  coincided  with  attempts  to 
retain  them,  propelled  by  the  quite  reasonable  motion  that  it  is  more 
feasible  to  keep  the  students  enrolled  than  to  ct^ntinuously  seek  new 
matriculants.  One  aspect  of  retention  depends  on  placing  the  stu- 
dents in  programs  commensurate  with  their  interests  and  abilities. 
Accordingly,  members  of  the  student  personnel  staff  are  often 
involved  in  admissitms  testing  and  cooperate  with  the  instructional 
staff  in  using  the  results  of  those  tests  to  place  students  in  courses. 

State  laws  sometimes  accelerate  recruitment  and  retention 
processes,  in  California,  legislatit^n  has  mandated  that  colleges  pro- 
vide matriculation  sen'ices  to  students.  G^Ueges  are  required  to  pRKCss 
applicatic^ns  for  admission,  offer  orientatitMi  and  prec^rientation  ser- 
vices for  students,  deliver  assessment  and  counseling  at  the  time  ot 
enrollment,  counsel  students  regarding  their  academic  and  career 
objectives,  assess  study  and  learning  skills,  advise  on  ccuirse  selection, 
and  conduct  postenroUment  evaluati(Mis  of  students'  performance. 

Counseling  and  Guidance 

Counseling  and  guidance  have  been  at  the  core  of  student  services 
since  the  earliest  years.  Eells  (19^1)  gave  guidance  a  status  equal  to 
the  "popularizing,''  "preparatory,"  and  "terminal"  functions  in  his 
list  of  the  junior  college's  main  activities.  The  contention  has  been 
that  community  college  students  need  help  in  moving  into  the  cc^l- 
lege  and  out  again  into  careers  and  other  schools,  aiul  that  individ- 
ualized instruction  through  counseling  and  other  nonclassroom- 
based  activities  is  essential. 

Academic  guidance  has  always  been  intended  to  match  appli- 
cants to  the  programs  best  suited  to  their  own  goals  and  abilities, 
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and  to  help  students  recognize  their  academic  abilities  and  limita- 
tions in  an  organized  and  caring  manner.  Community  college  coun- 
selors try  to  help  students  clarify  their  goals  and  values.  They 
provide  information  about  educational  options,  and  they  assist  stu- 
dents in  planning  educational  goals  in  line  with  their  interests  and 
academic  abilities.  Spicer  offers  another  goal  for  those  who  engage 
in  counseling  and  guidance:  the  "commitment  to  providing  all 
entering  and  continuing  students  the  direction  and  support  they 
need  to  make  informed  decisions  about  their  future  and  to  develop 
plans  to  achieve  their  goals"  (1990,  p.  15),  All  this  with  a  coun- 
selor-to-FTSE  ratio  of  one  to  382,  nationwide  (Dickmeyer,  1994)! 

The  belief  that  students  deserve  more  than  cognitive  develop- 
ment in  a  rigid  academic  environment  has  also  guided  practition- 
ers. Tlu^  expressions  "treating  the  student  as  a  whole"  and  "assuming 
responsibility  for  the  full  intellectual,  stxial,  and  personal  develop- 
ment of  students"  are  frequently  seen  in  the  student  personnel  lit- 
erature. By  definition,  these  professitmals  try  to  effect  student 
development  in  psychic,  moral,  and  physical,  as  well  as  intellectual, 
realms.  To  student  personnel  advocates,  students  are  not  minds 
apart  from  their  bodies  and  emotions;  they  are  whole  people,  and 
the  college  should  treat  them  as  such. 

As  the  key  element  in  student  development,  counseling  must  be 
integrated  with  other  campus  activities;  it  must  maximize  students' 
chances  to  reach  their  potential;  it  must  focus  on  educatitinal,  per- 
sonal, social,  aiid  vocational  development;  and,  being  student-cen- 
tered, it  must  take  into  account  students'  interests,  aptitudes,  needs, 
values,  and  potential,  (comprehensive  ctuinseling  slunild  inchide 
goal  setting,  personal  assessment,  development  of  change  strategies, 
strategy  implementation,  evaluation,  and  recycling  t)f  the  whole 
process  tor  each  student. 

This  therapeutic  view  affirms  the  belief  that  the  best  way  to  edu- 
cate people  is  to  integrate  all  their  objectives  and  all  their  ways  of 
Uinctioning—cognitive,  affective,  and  psychiniuuor.  It  holds  that 
students  are  active  and  responsible  participants  in  their  educational 
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growth  and  prcKCss,  that  with  help  and  support  they  will  make  deci- 
sions  that  affect  their  lives  and  deal  with  the  consequences  of  their 
decisions,  and  that  all  professionals  on  the  campus  must  work  col- 
laboratively toward  greater  integration  of  their  services  and  their 
professions.  In  this  approach,  counseling  is  not  imposed  on  students 
hut  is  initiated  atui  determined  by  them.  It  works  in  partnership 
with  classroom  instruction  and  cocurricular  activities.  In  this  stu- 
dent development  process,  goals  are  set,  the  individuars  current 
position  in  relation  to  these  goals  is  assessed,  and  the  best  strategy 
for  change  is  implemented.  The  strategy's  effectiveness  in  meeting 
the  individuals  gt>als  is  then  evaluated,  new  goals  are  set,  and  the 
process  begins  all  over  again. 

Assessments  of  student  services'  effects  are  sometimes  based  on 
this  holistic  development  model.  Measures  based  on  psychc^logical 
constructs  have  been  applied,  and  the  level  of  satisfaction  that  stu- 
dents feel  has  been  a  favorite  measure.  Ct^llege  leaders  point  with 
pride  to  the  ft^llow-up  studies  showing  that  most  students  value  their 
college  experiences  for  their  ctMKribution  to  selfnmderstanding,  fur- 
ther schooling,  social  interaction,  and  job  skill  training.  However, 
personality  development  concepts  are  more  applicable  in  institu- 
tions that  ctMUrt^l  most  aspects  of  the  perst^ns  Ufe.  Apparent  change 
in  the  developing  personality  is  more  likely  to  be  revealed  in  a  four- 
year,  residential  college  than  in  a  commuter  institution  where  most 
students  attend  part-time.  The  character-ft^rmation,  moral-devel- 
t^pment  thread  that  appeals  to  many  of  the  student  services  practi- 
titmers  seems  fey  in  a  college  where  half  the  entrants  drop  out 
before  completing  one  term  s  wt^rth  t>f  credit. 

Regardless  of  the  ct^ncepts  undergirding  their  efforts,  counsellors 
face  unremitting  conflict  between  guiding  students  into  the  pri>- 
grams  most  ctmsonant  with  their  abilities  and  allowing  them  to 
reach  for  their  own  preferred  gtvals.  Many  students  want  to  gc^  in 
one  direction  but  seem  best  qualified  to  go  in  another.  Cniidance 
counselors  have  devised  procedures  for  ascertaining  student  goals 
and  assessing  student  qualificatitms,  trying  all  the  while  to  strike  the 
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proper  balance  between  goals  and  abilities.  But  when  students 
appear  without  distinct  career  or  study  goals,  when  their  goals  do 
not  match  their  abilities,  or  when  the  testing  instruments  do  not 
adequately  assess  them  (and  all  three  often  come  into  play  at  the 
same  time),  the  role  of  the  counselor  has  been  blurred.  When  stu- 
dents have  decried  discrimination  and  demanded  the  right  to  enter 
any  program,  the  guidance  function  has  staggered.  And  when  insti- 
tutional policies  allow  most  students  access  to  all  but  the  programs 
with  limited  space  or  limitations  imposed  by  external  accrediting 
agencies,  guidance  workers  have  to  adjust. 

Some  critics  have  taken  guidance  counselors  to  task  on  broader 
issues.  Gay,  for  example,  argued  that 

v/hile  student  personnel  workers  have  prc^fessed  them- 
selves to  be  educators  and  to  be  interested  in  the  whole 
student,  they  have  served  essentially  as  housekeepers, 
guardians  of  the  status  quo,  and  have  been  seen  by  many 
in  the  postseccmdary  education  arena  as  petty  adminis- 
trators or  "those  people  who  sit  in  their  office  and  give 
warm  strokes  to  students  who  ccnnplain  about  the  sys- 
tem, particularly  the  teacher.".  .  .  hi  their  present  capac- 
ities, student  aftairs  workers  are  clearly  providing 
services,  needed  services,  which  contribute  t(^  student 
mobility;  but  whether  c^r  not  scMne  of  the  mundane  tasks 
necessary  to  the  services  now  rendered  are  wise  use  of 
the  skills  and  talents  of  counselors  and  other  specialists 
of  student  affairs  is  amuher  question  |1977,  p.  18]. 

Brick  questioned  whether  psychological  counseling  is  "an  edu- 
cational functi(M-i  which  should  be  implemented  by  an  educaticmal 
institution,  or .  .  .  a  public  health  function  which  should  be  imple- 
mented by  a  public  health  agency"  (1972,  p.  677). 

Still,  counseling  and  guidance  services  have  been  maintained. 
They  are  less  likely  to  be  questioned  now  because  of  their  presumed 
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usefulness  in  maintaining  student  flow  into  the  programs  for  which 
they  are  best  suited  and  on  through  to  successful  program  comple- 
tion. Faculty  advisers  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  carry  the 
entire  burden;  in  fact,  one  study  found  that  21  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents  whom  the  faculty  had  advised  to  take  certain  courses  had  not 
met  the  prerequisites  for  those  courses  (Heard,  1987).  However, 
student  development  theory  has  become  considerably  less  applica- 
ble to  the  counseling  situation  because  of  the  high  proportion  of 
part-time  students  who  use  the  college  as  only  one  resource  in  their 
environment  and  because  of  the  wide  range  of  student  age.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  apply  concepts  t)f  adolescent  development  when  at  least 
half  of  the  students  are  twenty-five  or  older.  In  additicMi,  many  of 
the  eighteen-  to  twenty-five-year-olds  are  respc^nsible  for  their  own 
behavior  and  often  for  that  of  their  dependents.  Guidance  activi- 
ties also  must  be  structured  differently  for  the  high  proportion  ^  >t 
part-time  students  who  have  been  invc^lved  in  the  work  fc^rce  or  in 
t^her  areas  of  higher  education. 

Guidance  and  counseling  must  also  be  tailored  tc^  special  student 
pt^pulations.  A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  recently  to  the 
needs  c^f  disabled  students  on  community  college  campuses.  Students 
with  physical  and  learning  disabilities  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
gain  employment,  establish  careers,  and  remain  self-sufficient. 
Cooper  and  Michael  (1990)  note  that  disabled  students  are  twice  as 
likely  to  drop  out  of  school  as  are  students  with  nc^  physical  or  learn- 
ing disabilities.  One  reason  fc^r  these  unfortunate  statistics  may  be 
the  disabled  student's  limited  self-perception,  self-esteem,  and 
knowledge  of  effective  studying  and  job  skills  (Rums,  Armistead, 
and  Keys,  1990). 

Tc^  curb  these  disccuiraging  trends,  John  WchkI  CAMumunity  Col- 
lege (Illinois)  established  the  Special  Needs  Transition  Initiative 
Prc^gram,  where  thirty  disabled  students  were  invited  to  participate 
in  an  intensive  curriculum  in  which  they  learned  basic  life  skills. 
Students  were  offered  a  variety  of  ccMirses,  including  financial  ma. 
agement,  legal  rights,  study  skills,  and  social  and  health  services. 
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The  students  were  also  introduced  to  college  employment  place- 
ment services  (Burns,  Armistead,  and  Keys,  1990). 

Nearly  all  community  colleges  provide  access  for  mohility- 
impaired  students  and  more  than  80  percent  provide  assistance  for 
visually  or  hearing-impaired  students.  Ar  .^und  half  provide  on- 
campus  day  care  for  children  of  students  (Natitnial  Center  for  Edu- 
cation Statistics,  1994e,  p.  21 ). 

Orientation 

Student  personnel  workers  also  plan  and  operate  student  t^rienta- 
tion  programs.  Tang  (1981)  described  several  orientation  efforts. 
Sessions  offered  during  the  summer  preceding  the  term,  in  one-  or 
cwo'day  sessions  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  in  classes  meeting 
throughtHit  the  first  tcnn,  and  in  seminars  for  special  groups  of  stu- 
dents have  all  been  popular.  One  college  oftered  a  thrcc-day  retreat 
for  the  first  150  freshmen  tc^  sign  up  with  the  faculty  members  who 
helped  in  leading  the  activities.  Another  maintained  a  series  of 
weekly  lectures  on  issues  of  concern  ti^  students  throughout  the 
term.  Orientation  in  many  colleges  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
counselors,  who  set  up  small  sessions  to  inform  students  of  college 
policies.  Some  colleges  had  orientation  committees  composed  of 
faculty  members,  students,  and  student  persminel  administrati^rs 
who  planned  various  events  for  beginning  students. 

In  determining  appropriate  formats  for  these  introductory  ses- 
sions, staff  members  consitler  their  college's  missiiMi  statements,  cam- 
pus culture,  and  student  populatimi  ti^  tailor  an  apprcipriatc 
t)rientation  program  for  their  newest  students.  Because  c^rientation 
sessions  can  be  either  encouraging  and  personal  or  distant  and 
bureaucratic,  college  personnel  recognize  the  iinpi^rtance  i^rienta- 
tii)n  plays  in  helping  to  retain  their  new  students  and  to  keep  them 
enrolled.  What  happens  lo  students  in  their  first  tenn  is  critical  to 
their  progress;  mi>st  c^f  the  dropout  iKcurs  there,  according  to  numer- 
ous studies  of  entering  cohorts.  One  challenge,  as  described  by  Fuller- 
[on  and  Hays  (I  W^),  is  tailoring  orientatitni  programs  for  a  diverse 
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student  population.  In  addition,  encouraging  students  to  participate 
in  orientation  programs  sometimes  proves  to  be  problematic. 

Upcraft  ( 1984)  defines  orientation  as  a  program  designed  by  an 
institution  to  help  new  students  move  more  easily  from  old  envi- 
ronments to  their  new  environment,  and  to  guide  them  towards 
successful  college  careers.  An  effective  orientation  program  is  a  sus- 
tained  and  coordinated  effort,  fully  supported  by  the  entire  campus 
community,  based  on  sound  concepts  of  student  development  and 
knowledge  of  how  much  college  environments  influence  students, 
inclusive  of  many  different  resources  and  interventions,  timed  and 
ordered  in  an  organized  fashion,  evaluated  for  its  effectiveness  and 
influence,  and  coordinated  by  a  central  department  or  chair. 

Specialized  orientation  programs  frequently  are  offered  in  the 
summer  before  classes  begin.  At  Bronx  Community  College,  stu- 
dent  personnel  administrators  established  a  program  where  return- 
ing  students  served  as  mentors  and  advisors  to  new  students 
preceding  the  beginning  of  classes  (Santa  Rita,  1992).  Participants 
subsequently  had  lower  "no  show"  rates  than  did  nonparticipants. 
Keeping  new  students  informed  and  aware  of  campus  events,  and 
fielding  their  concerns  prior  to  beginning  the  fall  term,  helps  to 
maintain  enrollment. 

Extracurricular  Activities 

Community  college  student  activities  programs  are  difficult  to  pop- 
ularize because  many  students  wc^rk  part-time,  few  reside  on  cam- 
pus, and  many  high  school  leaders  elect  to  attend  universities 
instead  of  community  college.  Even  though  it  is  not  easy  to  involve 
students  in  activities  outside  their  regularly  scheduled  classes,  var- 
ious types  of  extracurricular  activities  have  been  in  place  since  die 
earliest  institutions  organized  student  clubs  and  athletic  events. 
Eclls  (19^1)  listed  numerous  student  activities  in  the  junior  colleges 
of  the  1920s,  mentioning  in  particular  Pasadena  Junior  College 
(California),  in  which  seventy  clubs  were  active.  The  most  popu- 
lar were  athletic  clubs,  with  literary  groups,  musical  activities,  and 
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religious  and  moral  organizations  following.  Science  organizations 
were  most  common  in  the  public  institutions,  but  camera  clubs,  pep 
clubs,  honor  clubs,  and  so  on  operated  throughout  the  colleges  of 
the  day.  Today,  Pasadena  City  College  involves  hundreds  of  students 
in  clubs  such  as  Circle  K  International,  MECHA,  Earthwise,  Gay 
and  Lesbian  Student  Union,  Lancer  Signers  for  deaf  students. 
Prelaw  Society,  and  the  Women  s  Network  (Pasadena  City  College, 
Office  of  Student  Affairs,  telephone  conversaticm,  October  4,  1994). 

Low  rates  of  student  involvement  in  extracurricular  activities 
are  evident  in  the  sedate  levels  of  student  activism  on  community 
college  campuses.  The  student  activism  that  was  prevalent  on  uni- 
versity campuses  in  the  United  States,  France,  Japan,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  1960s  was  never  as  prominent  in  the  American  community 
colleges.  The  colleges  did  have  their  share  of  antiwar  protests,  but 
most  of  the  activism  centered  on  intramural  concerns  such  as  stu- 
dent demands  for  additional  financial  aid  and  objections  to  the  way 
schedules  were  drawn  c^r  instructors  were  assigned.  Pretests  orga- 
nized around  major  s(xial  issues  were  rare. 

Comii  unity  college  activism  has  generally  involved  student 
attempts  to  be  free  of  restrictive  rules  on  their  conduct.  Student 
newspapers  have  c^ften  caused  difficulty,  especially  when  an  editor 
or  staff  writer  decides  to  test  the  boundaries  by  printing  a  provoca- 
tive article,  story,  or  poem.  The  college  s  right  to  guide  student  con- 
duct thereupon  comes  into  conflict  with  First  Amendment  rules 
governing  freedom  of  the  press,  and  these  cases  are  sometimes  taken 
up  by  the  students  at  large  as  evidence  of  how  the  schcH:)l  adminis- 
tration tends  to  treat  them  as  children.  Often  culturally  or  ethni- 
cally oriented  student  groups  demonstrate  at  community  c  lUeg^is 
on  behalf  of  hiring  more  minority  instructors  c^r  giving  more  atten- 
tion  to  minority  concerns  in  the  curriculum.  But  in  most  cases,  the 
activism  has  not  reached  the  level  of  disruption  that  it  has  taken  at 
the  universities. 

Student  government  has  many  purpcyses.  It  may  provide  student 
leadership-training  programs,  with  workshops  on  group  dynamics 
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and  communications  skills;  involve  students  as  full  voting  members 
of  faculty  committees;  assign  responsibilities  to  student  government 
organizations,  including  their  legal  incorporation;  assign  faculty 
members  to  student  associations  as  consultants  rather  than  as  advis- 
ers; and  instruct  student  government  representatives  in  procedures 
for  polling  student  opinion  cm  pertinent  issues. 

As  a  way  of  involving  more  students,  some  commentators  have 
called  for  student  activities  and  organizations  centering  on  acade- 
mic  departments.  William  Rainey  Harper  College  (Illinois)  sur- 
veyed faculty,  staff,  and  students  to  review  types  of  programs 
interesting  to  each  group.  The  study  found  that  cultural  events, 
musical  programs,  speakers  on  current  issues,  and  theatrical  pro- 
ductions were  favored  (Lucas,  Pankanin,  and  Nejman,  1993).  Such 
responses  parallel  the  interests  reflected  in  a  survey  of  faculty,  who 
indicated  that  there  were  too  few  humanities-related  coUoouia,  sem- 
inars, lectures,  exhibitions,  or  concerts  and  recitals  offered  outside 
of  class  (Cohen  and  Rrawer,  1977). 

Studies  of  student  athletic  activities  have  found  wide  variance. 
Athletic  programs  are  presumptively  planned  so  that  student  ath- 
letes can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  extracurricular  activity  along  with 
their  academic  prc^grams.  Most  institutions  coffer  intramural  sports 
for  interested  students,  but  as  the  colleges  have  increased  their  per- 
centages of  older,  part-time  students,  these  acti\'ities  have  declined. 
Student  activities  have  begun  centering  less  on  team  sports  and 
more  on  individual  pursuits.  Clubs  and  ad  hoc  groups  organized  to 
engage  in  hiking,  cycling,  scuba  diving,  backpacking,  and  jogging 
have  become  widespread.' Bxercise  classes  opei^  to  staff  members  as 
well  as  students  have  also  sprang  up  as  the  concern  for  physical  fit- 
ness has  grown  among  people  of  all  ages.  Aerobic  dancing,  swim- 
ming, and  weightlifting  have  gained  in  popularity.  In  general, 
though,  few  colleges  have  developed  programs  in  which  sizable  per- 
centages of  studetus  participate.  At  William  Rainey  Harper  C^ol- 
lege,  only  10  percent  of  the  student  population  expressed  interest 
in  participating  in  intramural  sports  (Ryan  and  Lucas,  1992).  Their 
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participation  was  conditional  on  the  level  of  competitiveness  and 
the  types  of  sports  being  offered. 

Financial  Aid 

Financial  aid  for  students  has  become  an  outstanding  feature  in 
higher  education.  Federal  and  state  funds  administered  through  Pell 
Grants,  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  Guaranteed 
Student  Loans,  College  Work-Study  Aid,  and  State  Student  Incen^ 
tive  Grants,  to  name  only  some  of  the  programs,  have  grown  so  that 
any  shift  in  their  availability  has  an  immediately  discernihie  impact 
on  enrollments.  Aid  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  college  system  that 
when  the  California  legislature  mandated  a  $100  per  year  fee  to  be 
paid  by  community  college  students,  it  made  $52.5  million  dollars 
available  as  student  aid  in  the  same  bill  (California  State  Postsec- 
ondary  Education  Commission,  1984).  During  the  1989-90  acade- 
mic year»  45  percent  of  the  full-time  and  21  percent  of  the  part-time 
students  enrolled  in  public  twtvyear  colleges  received  financial  aid 
from  some  source:  federal,  state,  institutional,  or  a  combination 
thereof  (N  ational  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  1993,  p.  313). 

Federal  financial  aid  to  students  began  with  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  (GI  Rill)  in  1944  and  was  expanded  with  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA)  in  19  kS;  but  the  com- 
munity colleges  were  slow  to  seek  these  funds.  Not  until  after  the 
passage  of  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  C^rant  (now  called 
Pell  Grants)  program  in  1972  did  the  majority  of  community  col- 
leges organize  financial  aid  offices.  Even  then,  according  to  Nelson 
( 1976),  the  presidents  oi  v^ry  few  institutions  felt  that  they  had  ade- 
quate staff  to  cover  the  responsibilities  of  student  aid;  some  aid  offi- 
cers deliberately  understated  their  requests  for  aid  funds  because 
they  felt  that  it  would  add  to  an  impossible  work  load. 

One  reason  for  the  slow  start  was  the  mispercept ion  that, 
because  of  the  comparatively  low  cost  of  community  college  edu- 
caiion,  students  did  not  need  financial  as.sistance.  However,  students 
still  had  to  spend  money  to  live,  still  commuted  to  classes,  and,  by 
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attending  school,  were  forgoing  income  that  they  could  otherwise 
ha\'e  earned.  Furthermore,  since  community  college  students  were 
typically  from  lower-income  groups,  their  needs  were  greater  even 
though  the  cobt  of  college  going  was  less.  By  the  1980s  the  finan- 
cial  aid  offices  in  most  community  colleges  had  gained  the  ability 
to  direct  grants  and  loans  to  students  who  needed  them;  one  campus 
office  at  Northern  Virginia  Community  College  was  making  and 
maintaining  more  than  fifteen  hundred  award  packages  each  year 
(Archer  and  Archer,  1985). 

Still,  because  of  the  relatively  low  tuition  costs  and  because  of 
varii^us  aid-pn^gram  restrictii^ns,  such  as  discrimination  against  part- 
time  or  non-degree-credit  attendees,  community  college  students 
have  not  received  their  proportionate  share  of  financial  aid.  From 
the  mid  1970s  through  the  mid  1980s,  the  federal  scholarship  and 
fellowship  funds  received  by  community  cc^llege  students  remained 
at  around  16  percent  of  the  total  awards,  if  the  proprietary  schools 
were  not  included,  even  though  the  colleges  enrolled  over  25  per- 
cent  c^f  all  full'time  students  and  an  even  higher  percentage  of  the 
part-timers.  This  proportion  varied  greatly  between  states,  depend- 
ing  on  the  percentage  of  a  state  s  students  enrc^Ued  in  community 
colleges  and  on  the  relative  level  of  tuition  charged.  Students  in 
community  colleges  in  Arizona,  Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Oregon 
received  more  than  25  percent  of  the  scholarship  funds  going  to  col- 
lege students  in  those  states,  while  community  college  students  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Louisiana  received  less  than  5  percent 
of  the  grant  monies  (National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 
1986).  Students  in  Maryland  community  colleges  were  receiving  21 
percent  of  the  tiHal  aid  awarded  to  undergraduates  in  the  state;  Illi- 
nois students  received  17  percent  of  the  aid  distributed  in  that  state; 
Texas  students  received  13  percent.  However,  the  figures  fc^r  those 
three  states  are  K^w  compared  to  the  percentage  of  the  students 
enrulled  in  ctnnmunity  colleges  in  tht>se  stntes. 

Student  abuse  o\  the  financial  aid  system  has  been  a  persistent 
prt)blem.  The  charge  has  been  made  that  many  students  enroll 
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merely  for  the  funds  available  to  them  and  that  student  aid  thus  rep- 
resents another  form  of  welfare  payment.  Of  students  who  received 
loans  during  the  1989-90  academic  year,  almost  20  percent  still  had 
financial  debts  in  1992.  That  number  was  even  higher  for  students 
in  less'than-two-year  programs;  in  this  categor>\  about  60  percent 
of  students  had  outstanding  loans  in  1992  (National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics,  1994i,  p.  72). 

Financial  aid  availability  affects  student  decisions  both  in 
enrolling  initially  and  in  maintaining  continuing  attendance.  A 
series  of  studies  done  in  California  after  a  mandatory  fee  was 
imposed  for  the  first  time  concluded  that  the  fee  contributed  to  a 
7  percent  enrollment  loss  statewide  in  1984.  Enrollment  declines 
were  greatest  in  districts  with  the  lowest- income  populations,  but 
after  financial  aid  procedures  were  strengthened  and  publicized,  the 
knv-income  students  returned  (California  Community  Colleges, 
1987b;  Field  Research  Corporation,  1986).  In  addition,  California 
community  colleges  imposed  a  surcharge  for  students  who  hold 
bachelor's  or  advanced  degrees.  Brinkman  (1993)  predicted  that 
this  tee  increase  would  cau.se  fewer  students  within  this  populaticni 
to  enroll  in  community  college  classes,  and  indeed  the  number  of 
enrollees  who  reported  that  they  held  bachelor^  degrees  dropped 
precipitously  as  soon  as  the  special  fee  took  effect.  One  community 
college  district  reported  that  in  the  fall  of  1989,  almost  10  percent 
of  enrolled  students  had  a  bachelor's  degree;  but  in  1994  this  num- 
ber dropped  to  5.2  percent  (Lee  and  others,  1994). 

Articulation  and  Transfer 

Program  articulation  refers  to  the  mox'emont  i^f  students — or,  more 
precisely,  the  students'  academic  credits — from  one  point  to 
another.  Articulation  is  not  a  linear  sequencing  or  progression  from 
i>ne  p(Mnt  to  another.  It  covers  students  going  from  high  school  to 
college;  from  two-year  colleges  to  universities  and  vice  versa;  dou- 
ble-reverse transfer  students,  who  go  from  the  two-year  college  to 
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the  university  and  then  back  again;  and  people  seeking  credit  for 
experiential  learning  as  a  basis  for  college  or  university  credit.  The 
concept  includes  admission,  exclusion,  readmission,  advising,  coun- 
seling, planning,  curriculum,  and  course  and  credit  evaluation. 

Until  recently,  articulation  with  the  universities  was  largely  a 
one-way  situation,  a  series  of  policies  and  procedures  dictated  by 
senior  institutions.  But  Wattenbarger  and  Kintzer,  who  individually 
and  together  studied  issues  in  articulation,  argued  that  community 
colleges  should  not  be  bound  by  university  dictates.  They  found  that 
various  senior  institution  policies  discriminate  against  students  who 
transfer  even  though  transfer  students  usually  perform  in  a  manner 
similar  to  their  past  patterns  of  accomplishment.  They  noted  that 
little  progress  had  been  made  in  smoothing  transfer  relations  in  the 
years  prior  to  1985  and  concluded:  "At  least  half  of  the  50  states 
continue  transfer  -negotiations  interinstitutionally,  most  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis"  (Kintzer  and  Wattenbarger,  1985,  p.  40).  Problems 
were  typically  related  to  the  types  of  courses  for  which  transfer 
credit  should  be  given,  students'  finding  openings  in  the  academic 
major  field  of  their  choice,  and  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  the  uni- 
versity staff  insisted  that  the  evaluation  of  community  college  credit 
should  be  made  by  the  baccalaureate-granting  institution.  Cohen, 
Brawen  and  Eaton's  1995  study  of  policies  and  programs  affecting 
transfer  in  eight  states  reported  similar  findings. 

Where  formalized  articulation  agreements  are  in  place,  they 
are  usually  brought  about  through  the  intervention  of  state  hoards 
of  higher  education.  Agreements  on  a  common  core  of  general 
education  courses  are  negotiated  between  the  community  colleges 
and  universities  in  several  states,  but  periodic  negotiation  is  nec- 
essary to  keep  them  current.  Despite  many  efforts  to  involve  fac- 
ulty members  from  community  colleges  and  universities  in 
curriculum  articulation,  the  student  personnel  staff  typically  con- 
tribute the  lion's  share  of  the  effort — with  counselors,  admissions 
and  records  officers,  transcript  analysts,  and  articulation  officers 
doing  nearly  all  the  work.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  high-level  pnv 
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nouncements  on  the  importance  of  articulation,  quite  another  to 
negotiate  the  details. 

Bers  (1994)  notes  three  models  for  transfer  systems  in  use 
recently.  The  student  development  approach  encourages  adminis- 
trators to  work  with  students  to  plan  curriculum,  transfer  strategies, 
and  financial  aid  arrangements,  and  to  introduce  students  to  senior 
institutions  to  which  they  could  transfer.  Second,  transfer  programs 
are  designed  around  agreements  on  course  equivalencies,  transfer 
credits,  legislative  and  state  policies  regarding  transfer,  and  statistics 
on  student  transfer  rates.  Finally,  community  colleges  have  designed 
transfer  programs  with  the  participation  of  faculty,  who  strive  to 
define  course  requirements,  course  content,  and  academic  expecta- 
tions of  faculty  at  community  colleges  and  senior  institutions. 

In  a  pioneering  move  to  stabilize  community  college  entrance 
and  to  smooth  the  way  for  ultimate  transfer,  Miami-Dade  Commu- 
nity College  developed  a  comprehensive  program  to  screen  students 
into  certain  courses  at  entry  and  to  monitor  their  progress  through- 
out their  tenure  at  the  college  (Harper  and  others,  1981 ).  Previous 
institutional  practices  had  allowed  students  to  take  any  courses  and 
to  stay  at  the  institution  indefinitely,  whether  or  not  they  were  pro- 
ceeding toward  program  completion.  In  the  new  plan,  students  were 
advised  of  the  requirements  both  for  graduation  from  the  college 
and  for  transfer  to  various  programs  iti  Florida's  universities.  The 
system  was  mandatory;  everyoiie  who  matriculated,  except  those 
who  already  had  degrees  and  were  taking  courses  fi)r  personal  inter- 
est, was  included  in  it. 

The  Florida  experience  was  repeated  in  other  states.  In  Califor- 
nia, tor  example,  various  effc^rts  to  identify  and  assist  transfer  stu- 
dents were  funded.  Several  of  the  state  s  community  colleges  built 
transfer  centers  to  coordinate  information  about  tran.sfer  policies 
and  to  smooth  course  articulation,  especially  for  minority  and  other 
underrepresentcd  students.  vSimilar  centers  were  built  elsewhere — 
for  example,  at  Cuyahoga  Community  College  (Ohio).  These 
efforts  to  enhanre  transfer  rates  were  stimulated  not  only  by  state 
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agencies  but  also  by  various  philanthropic  foundations— notably 
the  Ford  Foundation,  which  funded  an  Urban  Community  College 
Transfer  Opportunities  Program. 

Other  examples  of  deliberately  designed  transfer  and  articula- 
tion activities  have  been  reported.  Some  colleges  select  students 
soon  after  entry  and  work  to  connect  them  with  senior  institutions. 
The  Community  College  of  Philadelphia  designed  a  program  with 
Bucknell  College  centering  on  two  tweWe-unit  core  curriculum  pro- 
grams, Introduction  to  the  Social  Sciences  and  Introduction  to  the 
Humanities.  The  institutions  also  developed  a  six-week  summer 
program  for  small  groups  of  minority  students,  who  study  at  the 
Bucknell  campus  with  courses  taught  by  the  college  and  the  uni- 
versity faculty  (Terzian,  1991).  LaGuardia  Community  College  and 
Vassar  have  had  a  similar  Ford  Foundation-sponsored  program 
(Lieberman.  1991). 

Educators  concerned  with  articulation  also  consider  reverse 
transfers,  the  students  who  transfer  from  universities  to  two-year 
colleges.  Vaala  (1991)  noted  that  one  out  of  five  students  enrolled 
in  an  Alberta  community  college  had  previously  been  enrolled  in  a 
four-year  institution.  Kajstura  and  Keim  (1992)  found  that  the 
reverse  transfers  in  an  Illinois  community  college  left  university  for 
financial  reasons,  academic  difficulty,  or  career  changes;  29  percent 
of  the  reverse  transfers  already  had  the  baccalaureate. 

Problems  of  articulation  between  community  colleges  and  sec- 
ondary schools  ha>'e  never  been  as  difficult  as  between  commu- 
nity colleges  and  universities.  Nonetheless,  as  the  pool  of  high 
school  graduates  shrank  in  the  1980s,  the  community  colleges 
worked  to  smooth  the  flow.  Sacramento  City  College  (California) 
issued  a  report  pointing  out  how  community  colleges  could 
develop  or  expand  articulation  programs  with  local  high  schools 
(Carey,  Wark,  and  Wellsfry,  1986).  Various  computer-assisted 
guidance  models  have  been  developed  so  that  secondary  school 
counselors  can  direct  students  to  proper  community  college  pro- 
grams (Lockett,  1981). 
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Funding  and  Effectiveness 

Student  services  to  various  groups  of  nontraditional  students  have 
expanded.  Child  care  services  have  become  widespread,  and  offices 
have  been  opened  to  assist  students  with  various  types  of  disabili- 
ties. Job  placement  services,  always  a  feature  in  community  colleges, 
have  grown  as  the  proportion  of  students  seeking  immediate  job 
entry  has  increased.  Student  services  also  have  been  extended  to 
accommodate  an  increase  in  entrance  testing. 

Funds  to  support  these  augmented  services  have  been  derived 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  In  some  cases  special  state  funds  have  been 
made  available.  In  others  Vocational  Education  Act  funds,  Title  III 
monies,  Educational  Opportunities  Programs  and  Services  funds, 
and  various  state  and  federal  programs  supporting  students  with  dis- 
abilities  and  those  in  other  special  categories  have  been  used.  Thus, 
although  the  student  affairs  division  might  be  organized  on  a  line- 
and-staff  basis,  the  subordinate  offices  might  expand  or  contract 
with  the  availability  of  funds  to  support  them.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  community  college,  the  1980s  saw  a  trend  toward 
funding  student  services  on  soft  money — that  is,  extracurricular 
funds  targeted  to  assist  certain  types  of  students. 

The  effectiveness  of  student  services  has  been  a  perennial  issue. 
Typically,  evaluation  depends  on  reports  from  students  about  how 
well  they  perceive  the  usefulness  of  one  or  another  aspect  of  student 
services.  Students  at  Thomas  Nelson  Community  College  (Vir- 
ginia) indicated  that  student  activities  programs  were  not  very  good 
(McLean,  1986).  Students  at  Howard  Community  College  (Mary- 
land) gave  high  marks  to  all  services  except  student  activities  and 
transfer  evaluations  (Nespoli  and  Radcliffe,  1982).  Students  usually 
rate  job  placement  services  as  not  very  useful. 

Evaluation  of  student  services  is  typically  not  well  conceived. 
The  evaluators  often  try  to  assess  everything  in  the  student  services 
purview:  orientation,  counseling,  financial  aids,  student  activities, 
testing — all  different  forms  of  service,  all  different  purposes  and 
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conceptual  bases.  Asking  the  students  "How  well  did  each  of  these 
services  meet  your  expectations?"  is  not  useful.  Most  students  were 
never  touched  by  most  of  the  services;  for  example,  studies  often 
find  that  half  the  dropouts  never  saw  a  counselor. 

However,  there  have  been  recent  efforts  at  more  sophisticated 
evaluations,  particularly  attempts  to  determine  hc^w  student  reten- 
tion and  achievement  are  affected.  The  evaluations  are  made  in 
terms  of  each  service  or  cluster  of  services  separately.  Moorpark  Col- 
lege (California)  surveyed  first-time  students  who  had  participated 
in  an  orientation  program,  and  those  who  had  not.  Students  who 
enrolled  had  higher  retention  rates,  used  services  offered  to  them 
more  frequently,  and  were  more  likely  to  ccMiiplete  assessment  and 
placement  tests  (Alfano,  1990).  Queensborcnigh  Community  Col- 
lege (New  York)  fi)und  that  students  who  participated  in  their  sum- 
mer orientation  program  were  only  half  as  likely  to  drop  cnit  of 
school  and  were  more  likely  to  make  better  grades  (Miller,  1988). 
hoxh  full-time  and  part-time  students  who  ccMiipleted  the  c^rienta- 
tion  course  at  Irvine  Valley  College  (Califi)rnia)  had  higher  reten- 
xion  rates  than  those  students  who  did  not  complete  the  course 
(Rudmann,  1992).  Preregistration  counseling  and  t)rientation  ses- 
sions have  also  been  effective  in  enhancing  performance  and 
increasing  retentitm  (Alfano,  1990;  Spicer,  1990;  Rudmann,  1992). 

Issues 

As  i\  whole,  the  colleges'  services  to  students  have  grown  faster  than 
the  instructional  activities,  but  the  various  services  have  shown  dif- 
ferent patterns.  Counseling  and  guidance  declined  early  in  the 
1970s  in  response  to  students'  demands  to  be  admitted  to  courses  of 
their  choice  and  to  the  increase  in  part-time  students,  but  these  ser- 
vices increased  in  the  1980s  as  tight  budgets  and  ccMiipetition  from 
other  schools  forced  community  colleges  into  streamlining  their 
procedures  for  guiding  students  through  the  system.  Recruitment 
and  retention  also  became  prominent  concerns  of  the  student  per- 
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sonnel  staffs  who  gradually  adopted  concepts  other  than  those  set 
down  hy  theorists  whose  model  was  the  full-time  resident  student. 
Articulation  has  become  more  important  as  coordination  of  all  edu- 
cation in  each  state  has  developed. 

However,  not  all  student  services  have  expanded.  Student  activ- 
ities supporters  have  not  been  able  to  convert  their  programs  tc^  fit 
commuting  students,  and  much  of  what  they  formerly  did  has  been 
adopted  by  community  service  directors,  a  trend  in  keeping  with 
the  expansion  of  the  colleges  from  campus  to  community. 

The  challenge  for  college  leaders  has  been  to  maintain  a  bal- 
ance among  all  services  and  coordinate  them  with  the  formal 
instructional  prc^gram.  But  issues  of  educational  phik^sophy  swirl 
around  the  questions  of  student  personnel  work.  How  much 
responsibility  dc^es  the  college  have  for  the  lives  of  its  students? 
How  personalized  can  an  institutii^n  dedicated  to  mass  education 
afford  to  get.^ 

Although  between-sector  comparisons  are  precarious  because  of 
differences  in  institutional  missicM^,  the  questi(M^  of  whether  com- 
munity college  students  receive  as  much  financial  aid  as  their  uni- 
versity counterparts  has  not  been  resolved. 

Program  articulation  with  the  secondary  schools  will  have  t(^  be 
expanded.  Can  the  articulation  committee  members  eventually 
realize  that  fitting  the  college  s  courses  to  the  senior  institution  s 
requirements  is  not  the  most  important,  and  certainly  not  the  only, 
job  they  must  do? 

Tlie  cc^ncepts  underlying  student  activities  stem  from  an  era  long 
past.  Hcnv  can  prc^grams  he  restructured  to  fit  the  adult,  part-time, 
nonresident  student  body  that  predcminates  in  ccmmunity  colleges? 

Answers  to  these  questions  will  determine  the  future  course  of 
student  services  in  the  community  cc^lleges.  As  with  all  other  ques- 
tions about  the  types  of  services  that  community  cc^lleges  prcn-ide, 
the  answers  rest  on  the  energy  and  political  skills  of  the  advcKates 
of  one  or  amnher  activity.  And  that,  abcwe  all,  is  why  the  services 
vary  as  much  as  they  dc^  in  colleges  across  the  ccuintry. 
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group  of  prominent  citizens  called  together  by  the  American 


xkAssociation  of  Junior  Colleges  (AAJC)  in  1964  to  serve  as  a 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Junior  College  concluded 
that  "the  two-year  college  offers  unparalleled  promise  for  expand- 
ing educational  opportunity  through  the  provision  of  comprehen- 
sive  programs  embracing  job  training  as  well  as  traditional  liberal 
arts  and  general  education"  (American  Association  of  Junior  Col- 
leges, 1964,  p.  14).  The  committee  recommended  that  "immediate 
steps  be  taken  to  reinforce  occupational  education  efforts"  (p.  1),  a 
statement  similar  to  those  emanating  from  many  other  commissions 
and  advisory  groups,  including  the  AAJC*s  own  Commission  on 
Terminal  Education  a  quarter  century  earlier.  Its  \V(uds  were  notable 
only  because  they  came  at  a  time  when  the  floodgates  had  just 
opened  and  a  tide  of  career  education  programs  was  beginning  to 
inundate  the  two-year  colleges. 

The  year  1963  marked  the  passage  of  the  federal  Vocational 
Education  Act,  which  broadened  the  criteria  for  federal  aid  to  the 
schools.  Along  with  the  new  criteria.  Congress  appn^priated  funds 
generously— $43  million  in  1968,  $707  million  in  1972,  and  $981 
million  in  1974 — and  these  funds  were  augmented  with  additional 
monies  for  occupational  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  for 
students  with  disabilities.  On  this  surge  of  monies,  occupational 
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education  swept  into  the  colleges  in  a  fashion  dreamed  of  and 
pleaded  for  but  never  previously  realized  hy  its  advocates. 

In  this  chapter  we  consider  various  aspects  of  career  education, 
including  the  growth,  successes,  and  limitations  of  courses  and  pro- 
grams designed  to  lead  to  initial  job  entry  with  no  further  school- 
ing or  to  modify  the  skills  of  people  who  have  already  been 
employed.  Also  covered  are  the  broader  implications  of  career  edu- 
cation: is  it  a  deterrent  to  baccalaureate  seekers?  How  can  its  social 
benefits  and  individual  benefits  be  disaggregated?  How  successful 
are  students  in  obtaining  employment  in  the  fields  for  which  they 
have  been  prepared  ? 

Early  Development 

One  of  the  criteria  for  professionalization  is  the  number  of  years  of 
schooling  that  a  group  can  require  before  allowing  neophytes  to 
enter  their  rank.  A  major  impetus  to  the  expansion  of  higher  edu- 
cation early  in  the  century  was  the  drive  toward  professional  status 
made  by  numerc^us  occupatit)nal  groups.  And  as  these  professions 
developed,  a  set  of  auxiliary  or  support  occupations,  sometimes 
called  semiprofessional,  developed  around  them.  Professional  train- 
ing moved  into  the  university,  but  the  training  of  the  auxiliaries 
remained  outside.  The  community  colleges  grew  in  part  because 
some  of  their  earlier  proponents  recognized  the  coming  need  for 
semiprofessionals  and  despaired  of  the  universities'  adjusting  rapidly 
enough  to  provide  this  less-than-baccalaureate  education. 

Calls  for  occupational  education  in  the  two-year  colleges  had 
been  made  from  their  earliest  days.  In  1900,  William  Rainey  Harper, 
president  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  suggested  that  "many  stu- 
dents who  might  not  have  the  courage  to  enter  upon  a  course  of 
four  years'  study  would  be  willing  to  do  the  two  years  of  work  before 
entering  business  or  the  professional  schoor'  (cited  in  Hrick,  1965, 
p.  18).  The  founders  of  the  junior  colleges  in  California  postulated 
that  one  purpose  of  their  institutions  was  to  provide  terminal  pro- 
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grams  in  agriculture,  technical  studies,  manual  training,  and  the 
domestic  arts.  Alexis  Lange  indicated  that  the  junior  colleges  would 
train  the  technicians  occupying  the  middle  ground  between  man- 
ual laborers  and  professional  people,  and  Koos  (1924)  described  and 
applauded  the  occupational  curricula  in  the  junior  colleges  of  the 
early  1920s. 

Arguments  on  behalf  of  occupational  education  were  raised  at 
the  earliest  gatherings  of  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Col- 
leges. At  its  organizational  meeting  in  1920  and  at  nearly  every 
meeting  throughout  the  1920s  and  1930s,  occupational  education 
was  on  the  agenda.  Brick  traced  these  discussions  and  noted  that 
"the  AAjC  was  aware  that  it  had  to  take  a  leadership  role  in  direct- 
ing the  movement  for  terminal  education''  (1965,  p.  120).  He 
quoted  C.  C.  Colvert,  president  of  the  association,  who,  in  a  1941 
address,  had  admonished  junior  college  educators  for  not  encour- 
aging the  national  government  to  fund  occupational  education  for 
people  of  junior  college  age:  "Had  not  we  of  the  junior  college  been 
so  busy  trying  to  offer  courses  which  would  get  our  graduates  into 
the  senior  colleges  instead  of  working  and  offering  appropriate  and 
practical  courses — terminal  courses — for  the  vast  majority  of  junior 
college  students,  we  might  have  thought  to  ask  for,  and  as  a  result 
of  having  asked,  received  the  privilege  of  training  these  young  peo- 
ple" (cited  in  Brick,  1965,  p.  121). 

The  thesis  of  Brint  and  Karabels  book  The  Diverted  Dream 
(1989)  is  that  the  AAJC  was  the  prime  force  in  effecting  a  change 
in  community  college  emphasis  from  prebaccalaureate  to  terminal- 
occupational  education.  The  extent  to  which  local  school  boards 
and  college  leaders  were  attentive  to  the  national  association  is 
debatable,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  AAJC  had  been  diligent.  In 
1939  it  created  a  Commission  on  Junior  College  Terminal  Educa- 
tion, which  proceeded  to  study  terminal  (primarily  occupational) 
education,  hold  workshops  and  conferences  on  its  behalf,  and  issue 
three  books  summarizing  junior  college  efforts  in  its  area  of  inter- 
est. Much  had  been  done,  hut,  as  the  commission  noted,  more 
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remained  to  do:  "At  the  present  time  probably  about  one-third  of 
all  the  curricular  offerings  in  the  junior  colleges  of  the  country  are  in 
the  non-academic  or  terminal  fields.  Doubtless  this  situation  is  far 
short  of  the  ideal,  but  it  shows  a  steady  and  healthy  growth  in  the 
right  direction"  (Eells,  1941a.  pp.  22-23). 

In  1940,  terminal  programs  were  offered  in  about  70  percent 
of  the  colleges.  The  most  popular  were  business  and  secretarial 
studies,  music,  teaching,  general  courses,  and  home  economics. 
About  one-third  of  the  terminal  students  were  in  business  stud- 
ies; enrollments  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  were  quite 
low.  Tables  8.1  and  8.2  present  data  on  the  numbers  of  colleges 
and  programs. 

Definitions 

The  terminology  of  career  education  has  never  been  exact:  the 
words  terminal,  vocatio-iiaU  technical  semiprofessional  occupationaU 
and  career  have  all  been  used  interchangeably  or  in  combination, 
as  in  vocational'technical.  To  the  commission  and  the  colleges  of 
1940,  terminal  meant  all  studies  not  applicable  to  the  baccalaure- 
ate, but  programs  diisigned  to  lead  to  employment  dominated  the 
category.  Earlier,  vocational  had  generally  been  used  for  curricula 
preparing  people  f(^r  work  in  agriculture,  the  trades,  and  sales.  But 
because  it  usually  connoted  less-than-college-level  studies,  mosi 
community  college  educators  eschewed  the  term.  Semiprofessional 
typically  referred  to  engineering  technicians,  general  assistants,  lab- 
orator>'  technicians,  and  other  people  in  manufacturing,  business, 
and  service  occupations.  Technical  implied  preparaticni  for  work  in 
scientific  and  industrial  fields.  Occupational  seemed  to  encompass 
the  greatest  number  of  programs  and  was  used  most  often  for  all  cur- 
ricula leading  vo  employment.  Career  education  was  coined  in  the 
1950s  to  connote  lower-school  efforts  at  orienting  young  people 
toward  the  workplace.  The  title  was  applied  to  several  programs 
sponsc^red  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  after  Sidney  Marland 
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became  commissioner  in  1970;  it  has  survived  because  it  is  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  encompass  all  the  other  terms. 

Although  the  college-parallel  (collegiate)  function  was  domi- 
nant in  community  colleges  until  the  late  1960s,  the  structure  for 
career  education  had  been  present  from  the  start.  The  community 
college  authorization  acts  in  most  states  had  tended  to  recognize 
both.  The  California  District  Law  of  1921  allowed  junior  colleges 
to  provide  college  preparatory  instruction;  training  for  agricultural, 
industrial,  commercial,  homemaking,  and  other  vocations;  and  civic 
and  liberal  education.  The  comparable  1937  Colorado  act  defined 
a  junior  college  as  an  institution  prov' Jing  studies  beyond  the 
twelfth  grade  along  with  vocational  education.  Mississippi  required 
that  the  junior  college  curriculum  include  agriculture,  home  eco- 
nomics, commerce,  and  mechanical  arts.  By  1940  nearly  half  of  the 
states'  junior  college  laws  specifically  set  forth  the  terminal  func- 
tions along  with  the  college-parallel  studies.  The  national  and 
regional  accrediting  associations  of  the  time  alsc^  wrote  that  provi- 
sion into  their  rules. 

However,  student  enrollments  did  not  reach  parity.  Well  into 
the  1950s,  occupational  program  enrollments  accounted  for  only 
one-fourth  or  less  of  the  whole.  In  1929,  20  percent  of  the  students 
in  California  and  23  percent  in  Texas  were  in  terminal  programs 
(Eells,  1941a,  p.  24),  and  m^t  all  of  those  were  in  occupational  stud- 
ies; the  figures  include  high  school  postgraduate  courses  for  "civic 
responsibility.''  Eells  reported  35  percent  in  terminal  curricula  in 
1938,  but  when  nonvocational  terminal  curricula  were  excluded, 
the  percentage  drt^pped  to  less  than  25,  a  figure  that  held  constant 
until  I960.  Although  75  percent  of  students  entering  junior  college 
as  freshmen  did  not  continue  beyond  the  sophomore  year  and 
hence  were  terminal  students  by  definiticni,  only  abcuii  one-third  ot 
them  were  enrolled  in  terminal  curricula.  'The  difference  c^f  these 
two  figures  shows  th;U  more  than  40  /K'r  cent  of  all  junior  college  atu- 
cLnns  are  enrolled  in  enrrieula  which  aie  not  l)lanned  Inimarily  to  best 
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Limitations 

Why  did  the  career  programs  fail  to  flourish  before  .he  1960s?  First, 
their  terminal  nature  was  emphasized,  and  that  tended  to  turn 
potential  students  away;  few  wanted  to  foreclose  their  option  for 
further  studies.  For  most  students,  going  to  college  meant  striving 
for  the  baccalaureate,  the  ^legitimate"  degree.  That  concept  of  col- 
legiate education  had  been  firmly  established. 

Another  impediment  to  the  growth  of  career  programs  was  the 
small  size  of  the  colleges.  Average  enrollment  remained  below  1 ,000 
until  1946.  Colleges  with  low  enrollments  could  not  offer  many 
occupational  ':ourses;  the  costs  were  too  high.  Eells  (l*^41a) 
reported  a  direct  relation  between  size  and  occupational  enroll- 
ments. Small  colleges  (up  to  99  students)  had  10  percent  in  termi- 
nal curricula;  medium  colleges  { 100-499  students),  32  percent;  large 
colleges  (500-999),  M  percent;  and  very  large  colleges  (1,000  and 
over),  38  percent. 

A  third  reason  fc^r  limited  terminal  offerings  was  the  association 
of  many  early  junior  colleges  with  high  schools.  In  these  colleges, 
administrators  favored  collegiate  courses  because  they  were  more 
attractive  to  high  school  students  than  vocational  courses,  they 
entailed  no  new  facilities  or  equipment,  they  could  be  combined 
with  fourth-year  high  schcuil  courses  in  order  to  bc^lster  enrollments, 
and  they  wcnild  not  require  the  hiring  of  new  teachers. 

The  prestige  factor  was  important.  Most  of  the  new  junior  col- 
leges were  opened  in  cities  ai^d  towns  where  nc^  college  had  existed 
before.  Citizens  and  educators  alike  wanted  theirs  to  be  a  "real  col- 
lege." If  it  ccKild  not  itself  offer  the  bachelcus  degree,  it  could  at  least 
prcH'ide  the  first  twc^  years  of  study  leading  toward  one.  In  the  eyes  ot 
the  public,  a  cc^llege  was  not  a  manual-training  shop.  Well  into  the 
1960s,  college  presidents  repc^rted  with  pride  the  percentage  of  their 
faculty  heckling  doctcmil  tlegrees. 

C'cvsts  were  an  important  factcn*.  Many  career  programs  used 
expensive,  special  facilities:  clinics,  machine  tenuis,  auttmiotive 
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repair  shops,  welding  equipment.  By  comparison,  collegiate  studies 
were  cheap.  The  transfer  courses  had  always  been  taught  in  inter- 
changeable  classrooms.  The  same  chairs  and  chalkboards,  and  often 
the  same  teachers,  can  be  used  for  English,  history,  or  mathematics. 

And  last,  the  secondary  schools  of  the  1920s  and  1930s  provided 
education  in  shop  trades,  agriculture,  secretarial  skills,  bookkeep^ 
ing,  and  salesm.anship.  Career  education  in  community  colleges 
could  not  grow  until  employers  in  these  fields  began  demanding 
some  postsecondary  experience  and  until  the  health,  engineering, 
and  electronic  technologies  gained  prominence. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  despite  the  efforts  of  Eells  and  his  com^ 
mission  and  subsequent  AAJC  activities,  college  leaders  did  not 
rally  around  the  calls  for  terminal  occupational  studies.  In  some 
states — Mississippi,  for  example,  w^iere  occupational  education  was 
a  requisite,  and  California,  where  the  institutions  were  large  enough 
to  mount  comprehensive  programs  in  both  occupational  and  colle^ 
giate  studies — occupational  education  did  well.  But  in  the  smaller 
institutions  in  states  where  the  popularizing  function,  that  of  pro^ 
moting  higher  education,  was  dominant,  sizable  career  programs 
were  not  developed. 

Calls  for  change  continued.  In  1944,  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission  of  the  National  Education  Association  published 
Education  for  All  American  Youth,  a  report  that  stressed  the  desir^ 
ability  of  one  or  two  years  of  occupational  education.  In  1947,  the 
President's  Commission  on  Higher  Education  recommended  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  community  colleges,  so  that  students 
who  might  not  benefit  from  a  full  four^year  course  of  studies  could 
attain  an  education  enabling  them  to  take  their  place  in  the 
American  work  force.  The  commission  recommended  the  expan- 
sion of  terminal  programs  for  civic  and  social  responsibility  and 
occupational  programs  that  would  prepare  skilled,  semiprofes- 
sional,  and  technical  workers. 

The  AAJC-affiliated  advocates  of  occupational  education 
pressed  unrelentingly  for  more  vocational  curricula  and  courses  and 
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for  greater  efforts  to  encourage  students  to  enroll  in  them.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  chapter  "Development  of  the  Junior  College  Movement" 
in  the  second  edition  of  American  ]unior  Colleges,  Ward  devoted 
twelve  lines  to  the  college  transfer  function  but  more  than  a  page 
and  a  half  to  the  status  of  technical  education.  She  observed  that 
despite  the  growing  interest  in  and  "the  overwhelming  need  for  ter^ 
minal  education  ,  . .  the  development  of  these  courses  generally  has 
been  very  slow"  (1948,  p.  15).  In  fac%  she  felt  it  safe  to  generalize 
"that  effective  terminal  courses  have  i.jver  been  offered  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  meet  the  need  for  them — that  is,  terminal  courses  which 
provide  education  both  for  an  occupation  and  for  personal  ade* 
quacy"  (p.  14).  Jesse  Bogue,  executive  secretary  of  the  AAJC,  urged 
the  colleges  to  "strike  out  boldly,  demonstrate  that  they  are  not 
bound  by  tradition  or  the  desire  to  ape  senior  colleges  for  the  sake 
of  a  totally  false  notion  of  academic  respectability."  He  warned  edu' 
cators  that,  unless  they  acted,  legislatures  would  follow  Texas's  exam^ 
pie  of  setting  a  minimum  of  "40  percent  of  programs  ...  in  so-called 
terminal  fields  [to]  qualify'  for  state  aid"  (1950,  p.  313). 

Growth 

Career  education  enrollments  began  growing  at  a  rare  greater  than 
liberal  arts  enrollments  in  the  1960s  and  continued  to  do  so  for 
twenty  years.  This  rise  is  attributable  to  many  causes:  the  legacy  left 
by  early  leaders  of  the  junior  college  movement  and  the  importU' 
nities,  goadings,  and  sometimes  barbs  of  later  leaders;  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  and  later  amendments;  the  increase  in  the 
size  of  public  two-year  colleges;  the  increase  in  students  with  dis- 
abilities and  part-time,  women,  disadvantaged,  and  older  students; 
the  community  colleges*  absorption  of  adult  education  programs  and 
postsecondary  occupational  programs  formerly  operated  by  the  sec- 
ondary schools;  and  the  changing  shape  of  the  labor  market. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  was  not  the  first  to  run  federal 
funds  to  two-year  colleges.  The  1939  Commission  on  Junior  College 
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Terminal  Education  noted  that  at  least  sixty-two  junior  colleges  in 
fourteen  states  were  receiving  federal  funds  that  had  been  appropri- 
ated under  the  1917  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  the  1937  George-Deen 
Act.  The  federal  monies  were  earmarked  for  institutions  where  edu- 
cation was  less  than  college  grade:  "It  does  not  mean  that  the  insti- 
tution must  be  of  less  than  college  grade — only  that  the  particular 
work  offered,  for  which  federal  aid  is  received*  must  be  of  less  than 
college  grade"  (Eells,  1941a,  p.  29).  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
called  programs  of  trade  and  industrial  education  less  than  college 
grade  if  college  entrance  requirements  were  not  prerequisites  for 
admission,  the  objective  was  to  prepare  for  employment  in  industry, 
the  program  did  not  lead  to  a  degree,  the  program  was  not  required 
to  conform  to  conditions  governing  a  regular  college  course,  and  the 
instructors  qualified  under  state  plans.  According  to  Dougherty 
(1988),  as  early  as  1937  the  AAJC  was  lobbying  for  the  repeal  of  the 
provision  restricting  support  to  programs  of  less  than  college  grade. 

The  1963  Vocational  Education  Act  and  the  amendments  of 
1968  and  1972  vastly  augmented  the  federal  funds  available  t(^  ccmii- 
munity  colleges.  The  Carl  D.  Perkins  VocaticMial  Education  Act  of 
1984  modified  the  guidelines  further,  primarily  to  determine  state 
responsibilities  for  administering  the  funds  and  t(^  expand  the  pr(v 
grams  directed  to  students  with  disabilities  and  disadvantaged 
students.  By  1985,  the  community  colleges  were  receiving  around 
22  percent  of  the  $791  millicni  allotted  under  Perkins.  In  1993, 
basic  grants  to  states  from  Perkins  funds  reached  $973  million. 
Funding  fc^r  Tcch-Prep  education,  created  as  part  of  the  Perkins  Act, 
acc(Hinted  for  $104  million.  Other  federal  programs  provided  addi- 
tional funds  that  the  community  colleges  shared:  Job  Training  Part- 
riership;  J(^b  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills;  Omnibus  Trade  and 
Competitiveness;  Wc^rksite  Literacy;  Cooperative  Education.  And 
fc^r  every  federal  dollar  apprc^priated,  state  gcwernments  and  local 
districts  provided  five  t(^  ten  more. 

These  augmented  funds  came  initially  at  <\  time  when  the  cc^l- 
leges  were  increasing  in  size,  a  condition  conducive  to  the  growth 
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of  occupational  programs.  Between  1960  and  1965  the  number  of 
public  two-year  institutions  increased  from  405  to  503,  but  enroll' 
ments  doubled.  By  1969  there  were  794  colleges,  with  enrollments 
averaging  over  2,000;  in  the  1980s  the  average  was  over  2,500;  in 
the  1990s  it  was  over  5500. 

As  enrollments  increased,  so  did  occupational  programs.  In  Illi' 
nois,  where  many  of  the  new  districts  were  formed  on  the  promise 
to  the  electorate  of  having  more  than  50  percent  of  the  programs  in 
career  education,  1,871  curricula,  or  66  percent  of  all  curricula,  were 
occupational  (lUincns  Community  College  Board,  1976).  In  Florida 
asscKiate  degree  and  certificate  occupational  programs  exceeded  200. 
The  small  Hawaii  system  offered  80  different  programs. 

Although  many  individual  colleges  offered  100  or  more  differ^ 
ent  occupational  programs,  those  that  led  to  the  greatest  variety  of 
career  options  were  the  most  popular.  Programs  in  business  drew  the 
most  students  because  of  the  breadth  of  options  they  presented.  The 
health  professions  and  the  engineering  technologies  drew  large 
numbers  of  students  because  of  the  expanding  base  of  the  profes' 
sions  in  those  areas  and  the  ever-growing  need  for  support  staff. 
Computer  science  became  popular  in  the  1980s  because  of  the 
rapidly  expanding  applications  of  computers  in  all  career  fields. 
Other  programs  ebbed  and  flowed  depending  on  job  markets. 

The  grcnvth  in  students  with  disabilities  and  part-time,  women, 
disadvantaged,  and  colder  students  alsc^  reflected  the  rise  in  occupa- 
tional enrollments.  Bushnell  (1973)  pointed  out  that  althcnigh  40 
percent  ot  all  students  enrolled  in  career  programs,  only  25  percent 
of  tuU-time  students  did  so.  The  prc^porticm  of  wc^nen  who  chose 
career  programs  was  35  percent,  while  amcmg  men  it  was  only  17 
percent.  Disad\'antaged  students  and  students  with  disabilities  were 
encouraged  to  enroll  in  occupational  programs  through  special 
grants.  Rcpc^rts  c^f  numerous  such  programs  are  in  the  Educational 
Resources  Infc^rmation  Center  (ERIC)  files.  For  example,  Queens- 
bc^rcHigh  Community  Collegers  (New  York)  College  Science  and 
Technology  Program  has  assisted  disadvantaged  students  (nearly  all 
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of  whom  required  remediation)  in  obtaining  Associate  in  Applied 
Science  degrees  (Chapel,  1992).  Napa  Valley  College  (California) 
has  had  a  similar  program  for  vocational  nursing  students  (Zylinski 
and  Metson,  1992).  California's  Greater  Avenues  for  Independence 
program  has  provided  around  $40  million  per  year  from  state  and 
local  funds  to  support  community  colleges'  efforts  to  help  welfare 
recipients  enter  the  work  force  (Eissa,  1994). 

Some  of  the  enrollment  increases  resulted  from  the  upgrading 
of  institutions  and  the  transfer  to  the  community  colleges  of  func- 
tions formerly  performed  hy  other  segments  of  education:  secondary 
and  adult  schools,  technical  institutes,  and  area  vocational  schools 
or  centers.  This  trend  was  most  marked  in  Florida,  where  fourteen 
of  the  twenty-eight  community  colleges  had  a  department  desig- 
nated as  an  area  vocational  education  school,  and  others  had  coop- 
erative agreements  with  school  hoards  that  operate  area 
vocational-technical  centers;  in  Iowa,  where  all  the  public  com- 
munity colleges  were  merged  with  area  schools;  in  Nebraska,  where 
the  state  was  divided  into  technical  community  college  areas;  and 
in  North  Carolina,  where  the  technical  institutes  were  part  of  the 
community  college  system  (Lomhardi,  1975).  In  some  states,  com- 
munity colleges  expanded  their  occupational  offerings  with  and 
without  formal  agreements  with  other  institutions.  Nearly  all  the 
publicly  supported  occupational  education  in  Long  Beach,  San 
Diego,  and  San  Francisco  was  offered  by  the  community  college  dis- 
tricts. Similarly,  in  Chicago  the  adult  and  vocational  education  pro- 
grams were  transferred  from  the  city  schools  to  the  community 
college  system. 

The  combination  of  these  fi^rces  counteracted  to  a  considerable 
degree  those  forces  that  caused  students  and  iheir  parents  to  value 
the  baccalaureate  over  the  occupational  programs.  In  its  statewide 
master  plan  for  1978  to  1987,  the  Maryland  State  Board  for  Com 
munity  (Colleges  reported  that  the  "increasing  emphasis  on  occu- 
pational programs  reflects  changing  values  and  attitudes  among 
students  and  their  families  as  to  the  level  of  education  required  to 
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qualify  for  desirable  employment  opportunities.  This  shift  is 
reflected  in  national  projections  predicting  that  throughout  the  next 
decade,  80  percent  of  available  jobs  will  require  less  than  the  bach- 
elor's degree"  (1977,  p.  34).  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  data  listed 
as  the  main  areas  of  job  openings  in  the  1980s  retail  salesclerks> 
cashiers,  stock  handlers,  and  similar  jobs  for  which  a  bachelor's 
degree  is  not  required;  **Managers  and  Administrators"  was  the  only 
job  category  in  the  top  fifteen  to  suggest  baccalaureate  training 
(Kuttner,  1983,  p.  209). 

Stability 

The  growth  in  occupational  enrollments  that  began  in  the  second 
half  of  the  1960s  is  revealed  in  the  enrollment  figures  shown  in 
Table  8.3.  Obviously,  this  percentage  increase  could  not  continue 
indefinitely,  and  it  began  leveling  off  in  the  1980s.  The  1991  CSCC 
survey  found  that  43  percent  of  the  class  sections  offered  nation- 
wide were  in  career  curricula,  with  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  classes 
in  business  and  office,  trade  and  industry,  technical,  and  health 
fields.  Enrollment  in  career  programs  in  Illinois  stabilized  at  34  per- 
cent of  the  head  count  in  1983  and  was  38  percent  ten  years  later; 
Florida's  stayed  in  the  mid  twenties,  Washington's  in  the  low  for- 
ties. By  1992,  the  ratio  of  occupational-curricula  degrees  to  all 
degrees  awarded  had  fallen  back  to  the  1979  figure  of  just  ox'cr  60 
percent  (see  Table  8.5). 

Because  of  frequent  changes  in  ways  of  classifying  prv)grams  and 
enrollments,  it  is  perilous  to  compare  data  between  states  or  even 
within  the  same  state  in  successive  years.  For  that  reason  the 
naticmal  data  shown  in  Table  8.3  cat^  'Ot  reasonably  be  updated 
beyond  1975.  However,  data  available  from  several  states  that  pro- 
vide reasonably  consistent  program  enrollment  figures  can  be  illus- 
trative (Table  8.4).  The  wide  variation  among  states  results  partly 
bee  ause  of  varying  conununity  college  missions  and  partly  because 
enrollment  data  are  not  reported  uniformly  between  states:  the  unit 
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Table  8.3.  Enrollments  in  Terminal-Occupational  Programs  in  Two-Year 
Colleges  as  a  Percentage  of  Total  Enrollments,  1 963- 1 97  5.  


Total 

Tenniml-Occupationd 

Percentage 

Year 

Enrollmt'tus 

Program  EnroHments 

()/■  Total 

1963 

847,572 

219,766 

26 

1965 

1,176,852 

331,608 

28 

1969 

1,981,150 

448,229 

23 

1970 

2,227,214 

593,226 

27 

1971 

2,491,420 

760,590 

31 

1972 

2.670,934 

873,933 

33 

1973 

.3,033,761 

1,020,183 

34 

1974 

3,428,642 

1,134,896 

33 

1975 

4,001,970 

1,389,516 

35 

Sourtv:  NiUiiMiiil  C^Mitcr  tor  Educatinn  Statistics,  1963-1975. 


of  measurement — head  ctuint,  or  FTSE — varies,  and  scime  reports 
indicate  opening  fall  enrollments  while  others  repi>rt  fiscal  year 
enrollments.  The  data  have  been  unstable  also  because  the  higher 
funding  patterns  for  vocational  education  encouraged  colleges  to 
classify  as  vocational  many  prt^grams  that  had  been  classified  previ- 
tujsly  as  general  education  or  liberal  arts.  In  order  to  show  high 
enri>llment  in  career  programs,  educators  also  tnay  ha\'e  classified  as 
occupati(nial  students  those  who  tot^k  one  occupational  ccnirse,  even 
though  they  were  actually  majoring  in  a  liberal  arts  transfer  program. 

Regardless  of  data  reliability,  there  is  livtle  question  of  the  gen- 
eral pc^pularity  c^f  career  education.  A  natuMial  study  done  in 
response  lo  Perkins  legislation  reported  that  4^  percent  of  the  total 
C(niimunity  C(^llege  student  population  and  mon*  than  half  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  disabled  students  were  enrolled  in  vocational- 
education  prc^grams.  Ninety-three  percent  of  the  colleges  were  pro- 
viding such  prc^grams,  and  of  those.  80  percent  wore  receiv'ing 
funds  appropriated  under  the  Perkins  act.  The  colleges  were  aver- 
aging 27  v(Kati(nial  programs  each,  with  federal  funds  accounting 
lor  18  percent  i^f  the  ci^st.  Cither  supp(Ut  was  ciMuing  from  the 
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Table  8.4.  Enrollments  in  Community  College  Career  Programs  as  a 


Percentage  of  Total  Enrollment  in  Selected  States. 


Staw 

Year 

Percent 

Florida 

1991 

28 

Hawaii 

1992 

34 

Illinois 

1993 

38 

Kentucky 

1990 

48 

Michigan 

1990 

41 

North  Carolina 

1993 

73 

Washington 

1992 

40 

Sources:  Florida  State  Board  of  Community  Colleges,  1992;  Hawaii  State 
Board  tor  Vocational  Education,  1993;  Illinois  Community  College  Board,  1994; 
Universitv  of  Kentucky  Community  College  System  (Tudor,  1992);  Michigan 
State  Department  of  Education,  1991;  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Com- 
munity Collei;es,  1993a;  Washington  State  Board  for  (;)ommunity  and  Technical 
Colleges.  199^. 

states  (47  percent),  tuition  (19  percent),  and  local  funds  (15  per- 
cent) {Vocational  Education,  1993). 

Although  cnily  a  minority  of  community  college  matriculants 
ctMiiplcte  prc^grams,  the  figures  c^n  associate  degrees  awarded  pro- 
vide a  measure  of  career  educations  popularity.  Tables  8.5  and  8,6 
show  the  percentage  of  career-related  degrees  and  the  fields  in 
which  awards  were  made. 

Much  t)f  the  growth  in  the  1980s  was  related  to  the  process  of 
certification.  A  student  wishing  to  enter  a  career  as  a  health  service 
wt^rker  or  a  laboratory  technician  (^ften  must  present  the  degree, 
whereas  fi)r  the  student  wishing  tc^  transfer  credits  tc^  tl^ie  university, 
the  associate  in  arts  degree  is  superfluous;  the  student  need  only 
show  a  transcript  of  courses  completed. 

in  su!nmati(.)n,  liiikirig  data  from  state  reports  with  national  data 
on  degrees  awarded  and  on  program  and  course  enrc^llments  yields 
a  figure  of  40-45  percent  for  the  community  colleges'  overall 
degree-credit  effort  in  areas  designed  for  direct  employment.  This 
ratio  has  been  steady  since  the  mid  1970s,  declining  slightly  as  more 
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Table  8.5.  Associate  Degrees  Con%red  by  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education  by  Type  of  Curriculum,  1970-71  to  1991-92.  


Arts  &  Sciences 

All 

UT  VJCflCitXl 

I    C  ■  W  W  1  i  M.A^t 

(Occupational 

Percentage 

Year 

CAinicula 

of  Total 

Curricula 

ofVnal 

1970-71 

253,635 

145,473 

57 

108,162 

43 

1973-74 

547,173 

165,520 

48 

181.653 

52 

1976-77 

409,942 

172,631 

42 

237,311 

58 

1979-80 

405,378 

152,169 

38 

253,209 

63 

1982-83 

456,441 

133,917 

29 

322,524 

71 

1983-84 

452,416 

128.766 

29 

323,650 

72 

1984-85 

454,712 

127,387 

28 

327,325 

72 

1991-92 

504,321 

195,238 

39 

309,083 

61 

Sources:  Stern  and  Chandlor,  1987,  p.  102;  Naritinal  Center  for  Education  Sta- 
listics.  1994h,  p.  21. 


occupational  education  moves  into  noncredit  offerings  and  into 
prebaccalaureate  programs  in  health,  high-tech,  and  law  enforce- 
ment, increasing  slightly  when  additional  funds  beconie  available 
such  as  those  provided  through  federal  programs  for  special  purposes 
or  special  populations. 

Program  Success 

Career  programs  are  established  with  the  intention  of  serving  students 
by  preparing  them  for  employment  and  serving  industries  by  supply- 
ing them  with  trained  workers.  The  college  staff  presumably  initiate 
programs  by  perusing  employment  trends  in  the  local  area  and  by  sur- 
\'eying  employers  there.  Program  cot>rdinators  are  appointed  and  ad\'i- 
sory  committees  composed  of  trade  and  empK>yer  representatives 
established.  Funds  are  often  secured  through  priorities  set  down  by 
state  and  federal  agencies.  The  entire  process  suggests  rational  program 
planning.  Nonetheless,  ciuestii>ns  have  been  raised  alxnit  the  appro- 
priateness i^f  certain  programs  and  whether  the  matriculants  are  well 
served,  and  much  research  on  program  effects  has  been  conducted. 
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Table  8.6.  Main  Fields  in  Which  Associate  Degrees  Were  Conferred, 
1992-93.  

Main  Fields  Associate  Degrees         Percentage  of  Total 


Liberal  arts,  general  studies. 


and  humanities 

154,594 

31 

Business  management 

and  administration 

93,762 

19 

Health  professions 

79,453 

16 

Engineering  and  related 

technologies 

.35,861 

7 

Protective  services 

15,117 

3 

Visual  and  performing  arts 

11,888 

2 

Education 

10,267 

2 

Mechanics  ami  repairers 

10,264 

2 

Computer  and  information 

science 

9,290 

2 

Marketing 

8,465 

2 

Source:  Natitmal  Center  fi>r  Education  Statistics,  19^)5[\ 


Most  students  in  occupational  programs  seem  satisfied  with  the 
training  they  receive.  Follow-up  studies  routinely  find  80-90  per- 
cent of  the  program  j];raduates  saying  that  they  were  helped  and  that 
they  would  recommend  the  program  to  others.  Among  the  students 
who  do  not  complete  the  program,  a  sizable  number  usually  indi- 
cate that  they  dropped  out  because  they  received  the  training  they 
needed  in  the  courses  they  took,  not  because  they  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  program. 

Students  have  been  less  sanguine  about  the  help  they  received 
in  obtaining  jobs.  Graduates  of  a  Maryland  college  listed  the  weak- 
ness of  college  job  placement  services  as  a  problem  area  (Gell  and 
Armstrong,  1977),  and  similar  comments  were  received  in  surveys 
of  students  in  a  Pennsylvania  community  college  (Selgas,  1977). 
Carcer  program  graduates  from  North  Carolina's  community  col- 
leges rated  job  placement  services  poorest  among  all  the  services 
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provided  by  the  institutions  (Hammond  and  Porter,  1984).  Such 
assistance  seemed  to  be  given  through  the  occupational  programs 
themselves  rather  than  through  a  coUegewide  job  placement  service. 

Career  students'  relative  success  in  finding  and  maintaining  jobs 
in  the  areas  for  which  they  were  trained  has  always  been  a  contro- 
versial topic.  Depending  on  the  data  obtained  and  the  criteria  for 
defining  success,  different  researchers  reach  different  conclusions. 
Noeth  and  Hanson  (1976)  studied  a  sample  of  4350  students  who 
had  been  surveyed  at  1 10  community  colleges  and  technical  schools 
in  1970.  Half  of  the  graduates  and  dropouts  from  the  business  and 
marketing  programs  held  business  contact  jobs  (for  example,  meet- 
ing customers  and  selling  products),  and  a  large  number  held  busi- 
ness detail  jobs  (office  work).  All  who  had  completed  the  registered 
nursing  programs  were  working  in  nursing,  students  from  account- 
ing programs  held  business  detail  jobs  and  business  contact  jobs,  and 
so  on  through  the  programs,  with  those  from  the  technology  pro- 
grams holding  technology  jobs  and  those  from  the  auto  mechanics 
programs  holding  trades  jobs. 

Several  statewide  data  sets  are  available.  Students  who  gradu- 
ated from  forty  career  programs  in  Florida  in  1983-84  obtained 
employment  in  iheir  major  field  in  varying  rates.  Those  in  the 
health  fields,  who  comprised  nearly  half  of  the  graduates,  tended  to 
be  employed  at  rates  of  85  percent  or  greater,  whereas  some  of  the 
other  fields,  such  as  office  work  and  real  estate,  showed  only  around 
50  percent  employment  (Baldwin,  1986).  Of  the  998  graduates  from 
the  New  Hampshire  Technical  Institute  and  Vocational-Technical 
Colleges  in  1987,  81  percent  were  employed— 96  percent  of  them 
in  their  college  major  or  a  related  field  (New  Hampshire  State 
Department  of  Postsecondary  Vocational-Technical  Education, 
1988).  Seventy-one  percent  of  the  career  program  graduates  in  the 
North  Carolina  community  colleges  were  working  in  the  field  for 
which  they  had  been  prepared  (Hammond  and  Porter,  1984).  A 
follow-up  survey  of  graduates  of  the  Wisconsin  system  found  93  per- 
cent employed  after  three  years,  78  percent  in  a  field  related  to  their 
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training  (Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and 
Adult  Education,  1985).  Fifty-eight  percent  of  Maryland's  career 
program  graduates  were  employed  fiill'time  in  their  area  of  training 
(Maryland  State  Board  for  Community  Colleges,  1987).  The  Illi- 
nois Community  College  Boards*  follow-up  study  of  graduates  of 
selected  occupational  programs  in  forty-nine  colleges  found  94  per- 
cent employed,  continuing  their  education,  or  hoth,  with  89  per- 
cent working  in  positions  related  to  their  community  college  studies 
(Illinois  Community  College  Board,  1994). 

Single-college  studies  show  similar  findings.  Follow-up  studies 
of  graduates  of  career  programs  at  William  Rainey  Harper  College 
(Illinois),  conducted  between  1988  and  1992,  found  83-87  percent 
of  them  working,  64-70  percent  in  fields  related  to  their  major 
(Lucas,  1988;  Lucas  and  Meltesen,  1992).  Of  the  850  students  who 
received  Associate  in  Science  degrees  at  Miami-Dade  Community 
College  in  1991-92,  67  percent  were  employed  in  related  fields  and 
26  percent  were  continuing  their  education  (Baldwin,  1993).  Sev- 
enty percent  of  the  graduates  of  the  career  programs  in  Los  Rios 
Community  College  District  (California)  were  working  in  a  job 
related  to  their  curriculum  (Lee,  1984);  over  80  percent  were  doing 
so  from  Johnson  County  Community  College  in  Kansas  (Johnson 
County  Community  College,  1994).  The  programs  were  obviously 
keyed  to  the  employment  fields. 

Still,  the  data  on  program  success  must  bo  interpreted  in  light 
of  the  programs*  features  and  the  students  enrolled.  The  number  of 
students  who  are  already  employed  and  enter  career  programs  only 
to  get  additional  skills  must  be  factored  in,  just  as  the  students  who 
obtain  job  certification  but  find  no  jobs  available  to  them  must  bo 
considered.  Students  who  leave  programs  before  graduation  and 
enter  employment  in  the  field  for  which  they  are  prepared  must  be 
considered  as  program  successes.  Students  who  graduate  but  do  not 
obtain  employment  because  they  have  entered  related  baccalaure- 
ate programs  should  not  be  counted  among  the  unemployed.  And 
it  is  misleading  to  categorize  career  programs  as  a  unitary  group. 
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because  there  are  high-  and  low-status  programs.  Also,  there  are 
programs  preparing  people  for  areas  of  high  demand,  such  as  health 
care  and  electronics  technology,  and  programs  in  areas  for  which 
the  market  is  not  as  distinct,  such  as  real  estate  or  data  processing. 
Much  depends  also  on  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  students 
were  enrolled;  the  ordinary  drift  of  careers  suggests  that  fewer  stu- 
dents will  be  employed  in  jobs  related  to  their  program  several  years 
after  they  have  left  college. 

Some  critics  of  career  education  are  concerned  that  the  programs 
do  little  in  equalizing  status  and  salaries  among  types  of  jobs.  They 
view  with  alarm  the  high  dropout  rates  without  realizing  that  pro- 
-am completion  is  an  institutional  artifact.  Even  though  the  AACJC 
mounted  an  "Associate  Degree  Preferred"  campaign  in  the  mid 
1980s,  urging  employers  to  give  preference  to  graduates,  the  degree 
is  not  as  important  as  the  skills  that  the  applicant  manifests.  To  the 
student  who  seeks  a  job  in  the  field,  completing  the  program 
becomes  irrelevant  as  soon  as  a  job  is  available.  The  categories 
"graduate"  and  "dropout"  lose  much  of  their  fc^rce  when  viewed  in 
this  light.  This  phenomenon  is  not  peculiar  to  community  colleges: 
generations  of  young  women  participated  in  teacher-training  pro- 
grams in  universities  even  though  few  of  them  expected  to  teach 
more  than  a  few  years  and  fewer  than  half  entered  teaching  at  all. 
It  one  merely  surveys  the  career  program  graduates  whc^  are  working 
in  that  area  or  places  graduates  in  one  category  and  dropouts  in 
another,  the  true  services  rendered  by  thcvse  prc^grams  may  be  lost. 

Few  critics  of  career  educatiiMi  ackmnvlcdge  that  questiiMvs  aKnit 
its  value  are  much  more  complex  thi/n  simplistic  data  on  job  entry 
and  first  salary  carried  can  answer.  What  is  the  value  i^f  an  occupa- 
tional education  program  when  an  enrollee  hears  abinit  an  avail- 
able job.  obtains  it,  and  leaves  after  two  weeks?  In  that  case  the 
program  has  served  as  an  employment  agency  ot  sorts.  What  is  the 
value  of  a  prograni  in  which  a  person  who  already  has  a  job  spends 
a  few  weeks  learning  sonie  new  skills  and  then  receives  a  better  job 
in  the  same  company.'  There  the  prograiii  has  served  as  a  step  on  a 
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career  ladder.  What  of  the  person  who  enrolls  to  sharpen  skills  and 
gain  confidence  to  apply  for  a  job  doing  essentially  the  same  work 
but  for  a  different  company?  And  what  of  the  students  who  enter 
occupational  programs  but  then  transfer  from  them  to  other  pro- 
grams in  the  same  or  a  different  college? 

A  curriculum  is  a  conduit  through  which  people  move  in  order 
to  prepare  themselves  to  do  or  be  something  other  than  what  was 
the  case  when  they  began.  Yet  for  sc^ne  people  the  curriculum  has 
served  an  essential  purpose  if  it  but  allows  them  to  matriculate  and 
be  put  in  touch  with  those  who  know  where  jobs  may  be  obtained. 
At  the  other  extreme  are  the  students  who  go  all  the  way  through 
the  curriculum  and  learn  the  skills,  but  either  fail  to  obtain  jobs  in 
the  field  for  which  they  were  trained  or,  having  attained  them,  find 
them  unsatisfying.  For  them  the  institution  has  been  a  failure.  The 
critics  cannot  seem  to  accommodate  the  fact  that  for  many 
dropouts  the  program  has  succeeded,  while  for  many  of  its  gradu- 
ates it  has  failed. 

Success  may  be  measured  in  many  ways.  A  few  studies  of  both 
graduates  and  nongraduates  of  career  programs  have  shown  that, 
although  most  enrolled  to  obtain  job  entry  skills,  many  sought 
advancemei"it  in  jobs  they  already  held.  Around  two-thirds  of  the 
respcmdents  to  a  survey  of  career  students  in  a  Kansas  community 
C(^llege  ga\'e  "j(^b  entry  skill"  as  their  reason  (Quanty,  1977;  Tatham, 
1978),  bur  around  one-third  had  enrolled  primarily  for  advance- 
ment. A  somewhat  smaller  percentage  of  students  enrolled  in  career 
programs  in  California  ccmimunity  colleges  (34  percent)  reported 
that  they  sought  to  prepare  for  jobs;  1 1  percent  of  that  group  had 
enrolled  to  improve  skills  for  their  present  job  (Hunter  and  Shel- 
dcm,  1980).  Nearly  half  of  the  students  in  the  CSCC's  1986 
national  survey  had  occupational  intent,  and  those  seeking  job 
entry  skills  cnitnumbered  th(\se  seeking  to  upgrade  themselves  in  a 
job  they  already  had  by  only  two  to  one.  Such  data  ofion  fall 
betweeii  the  planks  when  program  folknv-up  studies  or  comparative 
wage  studies  are  made. 

<  *  i  1*1 
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Another  important  finding  in  studies  of  graduates  and  current 
enrollees  in  career  programs  is  the  sizable  number  who  plan  to 
transfer  to  four-year  colleges  and  who  do  eventually  transfer.  Few 
institutions  or  state  systems  collect  these  data  routinely,  but  where 
they  are  available,  the  relationship  between  career  programs  and 
farther  education  is  well  established.  In  a  California  statewide  study, 
25  percent  of  students  enrolled  in  career  curricula  said  that  they 
intended  to  transfer  (Hunter  and  Sheldon,  1980),  and  national  data 
compiled  by  the  CSCC  in  1986  yielded  a  similar  figure  (Palmer, 
1987b,  p.  134).  Regardless  of  their  intentions  when  they  enrolled, 
40  percent  of  the  Los  Rios  Community  College  District  (Califor- 
nia)  career  program  graduates  transferred  (Lee,  1984);  the  figures 
are  36  f^ercent  of  the  William  Rainev  Harper  College  (Illinois) 
career  alumni  (Lucas,  1988),  1 1  percent  of  the  graduates  of  the 
technical  institute  and  the  six  vocational-technical  colleges  in  New 
Hampshire  (New  Hampshire  State  Department  of  Postsecondary 
Vocational-Technical  Education,  1988),  14  percent  of  the  career 
program  graduates  in  Illinois  (Illinois  Community  College  Board, 
1987),  and  27  percent  of  the  career  program  graduates  in  Maryland 
(Maryland  State  Board  for  Community  Colleges,  1988).  Many  of 
the  graduates  were  employed  in  their  field  of  study  and  pursuing  fur- 
ther education  simultaneously. 

Can  students  from  career  programs  receive  course  credit  when 
they  transfer  to  baccalaureate-granting  institutions?  A  national 
study  by  the  CSCC  accounted  for  the  percentage  of  courses  in  the 
non-liberal  arts  that  transferred  to  both  research  universities  and 
comprehensive  colleges  and  universities.  Considerable  variation 
was  shown,  both  in  the  types  of  ccuirses  that  transfer,  and  among 
types  of  universities,  with  the  flagship  institutions  accepting  fewer 
courses  than  the  four- year  colleges  that  had  high  numbers  of  career- 
related  programs  of  their  own;  as  an  example,  Illinois  State  Uni- 
versity and  the  California  State  University  system  would  give  credit 
for  more  than  60  percent  of  the  occupational  courses  whereas  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  the  University  of  California  accepted  only 
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around  20  percent  of  them.  But  the  overall  transferability  of  the 
non-liberal  arts  suggested  that,  "Except  for  trade  and  industry 
courses,  the  concept  of  ^terminal  education'  should  be  laid  to  rest" 
(Cohen  and  Ignash,  1994,  p.  29). 

The  Broader  Implications 

Career  education  has  other  implications:  to  what  degree  should  the 
schools  be  in  the  business  of  providing  trained  workers  for  the 
nation's  industries?  None,  say  the  academic  purists;  totally,  say  many 
community  college  leaders.  A  lengthy  list  of  commentators  and  edu- 
cational philosophers  would  argue  that  the  preparation  of  people 
specifically  to  work  in  certain  industries  is  not  the  school's  purpose 
because  the  school  should  have  broader  social  aims  and  because  the 
industries  can  do  the  particular  job  training  much  more  efficiently. 
And  those  who  take  this  approach  are  not  necessarily  those  who 
plead  for  a  rerurn  to  an  era  when  higher  education  was  for  providing 
gentlemen  with  distinctive  sets  of  manners. 

The  pattern  of  work-force  training  in  other  industrialized  nations 
offers  a  few  insights.  Some  countries  depend  on  postsecondary  insti- 
tutions to  carr>'  the  main  burden,  some  on  schools  in  the  compul- 
sory sector,  and  others  on  adult  education  that  is  provided  by  other 
than  formal  educational  institutions.  For  example,  postsecondary 
vocational  education  in  Canada  is  centered  in  the  community  col- 
leges; in  France  it  is  in  the  high  schools  and  apprentice  training  cen- 
ters; Germany  has  a  dual  system  with  students  pursuing  vcKational 
education  through  the  upper  secondary  schools  and  in  on-the-job 
training;  Italy  depends  on  technical  schools  and  non-school-based 
vocaticMial  programs;  Japcin  has  special  training  schcn^ls  at  the  post- 
compulsory  level;  and  the  United  Kingdom  provides  vocational 
training  through  institutions  of  further  education  and  through 
npprenricoships.  The  greatest  proportions  of  students  in  vocaticmal 
prognims  in  foniaal  postsecondary  structures  are  in  Japan,  Germany, 
Fnmce,  and  Italy  (National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  1994m). 
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Is  career  education  primarily  an  indiviLlual  or  a  social  benefit? 
Individuals  gain  skills  that  make  them  more  employable  and  at 
higher  rates  of  pay;  society  gains  skilled  workers  for  the  nation  s 
businesses  and  technologies.  Solmon  (1976)  argues  that  commu- 
nity  colleges  can  and  should  work  closely  with  employers  to  facili- 
tate students'  passage  through  to  the  labor  market.  To  the  extent 
that  they  dc^  everyone  benefits:  students,  their  families,  the  cc^Ueges, 
business,  and  the  general  public.  Solmon  contends  that  the  costs 
must  be  maintained  by  all.  Students  forger  earnings  while  they  are 
in  school  for  the  gain  of  ultimate  entry  into  the  labor  force  with 
greater  skills.  Although  employers  must  provide  expensive  appren- 
ticeships, they  can  benefit  by  using  cooperative  programs  to  iden- 
tify students  whom  they  wc^uld  like  to  retain.  The  colleges  lose  some 
control  cn-er  their  students  when  business  firms  decide  whom  to 
involve  in  ccx^perative  prc^grams,  and  when  those  programs  become 
more  susceptible  to  external  evaluation.  However,  they  gain  by 
doing  a  better,  more  direct  job  for  students  and  by  keeping  them 
enrolled  longer. 

Nevertheless,  other  writers  in  education,  and  certainly  the 
majority  of  those  who  ccMi^ment  on  the  rc^le  of  the  community  col- 
leges, suggest  that  education  is  an  essential  expenditure  for  eco- 
nomic growth  and  is  not  merely  a  nonproductive  sector  of  the 
ectn^omy,  a  form  t^t"  consumption.  To  the  extent  that  the  schools  are 
viewed  as  investments  of  this  type,  educators  can  make  a  mi^re 
effective  claim  on  natitmal  budgets.  To  justify  this  claim,  the  schools 
must  be  brought  in  line  with  the  goals  of  society;  if  they  are  to  fibs- 
ter econcMi^ic  gn^wth,  they  must  prcnide  trained  workers,  and  the 
more  they  provide  trained  workers^  the  more  they  will  be  looked 
upon  to  fit  those  trainees  to  the  jobs  that  arc  available.  Hence,  they 
can  be  criticized  to  the  exieni  that  their  graduates  do  not  obtain 
jobs  or  are  not  able  to  functioi^  effectively  in  the  jobs  they  get.  Thus 
ihe  term  ovcrcdu  alcd  can  be  used  to  describe  those  who  are  pre- 
pared ft^r  nonexistent  jobs  or  wht>  have  job*  xo  which  they  do  not 
apply  the  type  of  education  they  leceived. 
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Should  the  colleges  get  paid  on  some  pro  rata  basis  only  when 
the  trainees  have  been  employed?  The  proponents  of  payment  only 
for  training  that  results  in  jobs  argue  that  it  would  free  the  public 
school  sector  to  provide  education  in  the  broad  sense,  leaving  job 
training  to  the  proprietary  schools  (Wilms,  1987).  The  notion  is 
seductive  but  fraught  with  problems.  First,  the  institutions*  man- 
agers might  be  tempted  to  select  at  entry  only  those  people  who  are 
likely  to  he  employable,  leaving  behind  the  difficult  ones.  Second, 
depending  on  the  institution  to  provide  data  about  who  is  employed 
and  for  how  long  before  funds  are  released  begs  creative  data  report- 
ing.  Third,  employers  prefer  a  larger  pool  of  potential  employees 
rather  than  the  smaller  pool  that  this  type  of  contracting  for  per- 
formance would  effect.  Still,  the  specter  of  institutional  account- 
ability looms  over  the  occupational  programs. 

Eells  ( 1941a)  explored  the  fact  that  66  percent  of  the  students 
were  enrolled  in  programs  designed  primarily  to  prepare  them  for 
what  25  percent  would  do:  transfer  to  the  upper  division.  At  the 
time  he  was  writing,  there  was  no  great  difference  between  the  pub- 
lic and  the  private  junior  colleges:  "The  problem  is  essentially  the 
same  for  both  types  of  institutions"  (p.  63).  However,  Eells  also 
noted  that  "of  all  groups,  only  the  private  junior  colleges  of  the  New 
England  states  and  the  public  junior  colleges  for  Negroes  report  an 
enrollment  in  terminal  curricula  which  even  approximates  the  pro- 
portion of  terminal  students"  (p.  59).  Now,  there  wore  colleges  that 
knew  what  they  were  doing!  The  private  junior  colleges  of  New 
England  could  fit  the  girls  for  homemaking,  sales,  and  secretarial 
work,  and  the  public  junior  colleges  for  blacks  in  the  South  could 
prepare  their  students  for  the  manual  trades. 

Recently  the  urge  to  completely  vocationalize  the  community 
colleges  has  been  strong  among  some  commentators,  Clowes  and 
Levin  (1989)  for  example,  who  are  aware  of  the  sizable  futids  and 
handsome  political  support  attendant  cm  career  education.  Their 
arguments  sound  plausible:  since  many  students  neither  transfer 
nor  get  an  associate  degree,  they  should  stop  trying  to  compete 
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academically  and  obtain  a  marketable  skill  before  leaving  the  edu- 
cational system.  Nevertheless,  there  are  risks,  tocx  Breneman  (1979) 
has  pointed  out  that  emphasizing  the  financial  return  for  under- 
graduate education  proved  a  disservice  to  the  colleges,  not  because 
the  analysis  was  wrong  but  because  educational  leaders  accepted  the 
economists'  determination  that  people  who  go  to  college  earn  more 
in  their  lifetime  than  those  who  do  not,  and  they  used  this  argu- 
ment in  their  presentations  to  legislatures  and  the  public. 

The  idea  of  career  education  reflects  a  belief  that  separate  cur- 
ricular  tracks  are  the  best  way  to  accommodate  the  varying  educa- 
tional objectives  and  characteristics  of  the  students.  However, 
Palmer  {1987a)  suggests  that  the  organization  of  career  education 
as  a  separate  curricular  track  stems  from  several  viewpoints  other 
than  student  intentions.  The  first  is  a  "political  agenda"  held  by  state 
legislators  and  college  planners.  According  to  this  agenda,  occupa- 
tional programs  are  supposed  to  serve  students  whose  primary  edu- 
cational objective  is  to  gain  skills  allowing  them  to  enter  the  work 
force.  Second  is  the  "terminal  education"  agenda,  which  sees  occu- 
pational studies  as  a  way  of  serving  academically  less  able  students, 
who  are  not  likely  to  obtain  the  baccalaureate.  Third  is  the  "eco- 
nomic agenda,"  which  holds  that  occupational  studies  improve  the 
economy  through  labor- force  development  and  thus  serve  society. 
These  three  agendas,  embedded  in  the  history  of  the  community 
college,  have  been  put  forth  by  natit^nal  leaders  from  Eells  (1941a, 
1941b)  to  Parnell  (1985).  A  fourth,  the  "hidden  agenda,"  has  been 
postulated  by  other  commentators  who  charge  that  occupational 
programs  channel  low-income  and  mincuity  students  away  from  aca- 
demic studies  and  the  upward  social  mobility  attendant  thereon. 

Palmer's  study  demonstrates  that  the  career  programs  in  com- 
munity colleges  may  have  been  furthered  by  leaders  who  subscribe 
to  those  beliefs  but  that  the  "agendas"  do  not  accurately  reflect  what 
the  curricula  do.  Occupational  studies  actually  serve  a  much  bn^ader 
diversity  of  students,  students  with  a  wide  range  of  abilities  and 
goals.  The  programs  are  not  exclusively  related  to  the  work  force  or 
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the  economy;  they  also  serve  individuals  wishing  to  obtain  skills  for 
their  personal  interest,  students  who  take  vocational  classes  **for 
their  intrinsic  value  and  not  necessarily  for  their  vocational  import" 
(1987a,  p.  291 ).  Palmer  based  his  assertions  on  the  1986  CSCC  sur- 
vey of  students  enrolled  in  all  types  of  classes  in  communir/  colleges 
nationwide.  In  that  survey,  16  percent  of  the  students  in  occupa- 
tional classes  indicated  that  they  were  not  enrolled  in  an  occupa- 
tional program,  and  26  percent  of  the  students  who  were  in 
occupational  classes  or  programs  said  that  they  intended  to  trans- 
fer. He  rejects  the  charge  that  community  college  students  are  coun- 
seled into  career  programs  on  the  basis  of  their  academic  ability  and 
hence  their  socioeconomic  status.  His  analysis  shows  that  the 
enrollment  patterns  in  high-status  and  low-status  occupational 
classes  deviate  considerably  from  what  would  be  expected  if  curric- 
ular  tracking  were  efficiently  carried  out.  Low-income  students 
enroll  in  high-status  and  low-status  program  areas  in  almost  equal 
numbers;  and  highly  self-confident  students  equally  tend  to  enroll 
in  low-status  program  areas,  just  as  students  with  below-average  self- 
ratings  of  ability  are  as  likely  to  enroll  in  high-status  programs. 
"Many  students  clearly  go  their  own  way,  regardless  of  whether 
counselors  try  to  track  students  by  ability"  (p.  305). 

In  summation,  an  oversimplified  view  of  career  education  as  a 
track  leading  away  from  the  baccalaureate  gives  ground  to  several 
errors.  It  neglects  the  extent  to  which  occupational  classes  serve 
avocational  or  community  service  functions.  It  enhances  the  con- 
fusion of  curricular  content  with  student  intentions.  It  suggests  that 
career  education  serves  an  ever-changing  middle-level  portion  of 
the  job  market,  which  supposedly  requires  some  college  study  but 
not  the  baccalaureate,  thus  ignoring  the  high  transfer  rates  exhib- 
ited by  career  program  graduates.  And  it  perpetuates  the  myth  that 
career  studies  are  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  low-ability  or  low- 
income  students. 

Whether  or  not  career  education  is  useful  or  proper,  it  has  cer- 
tainly captured  the  community  colleges.  Its  advocates  have 
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increased,  and  mc^re  of  them  are  being  appcMnted  to  administrative 
positions,  mostly  in  vocational  areas  hut  occasionally  in  positions 
involving  academic  program  supervision.  Upgrading  of  instructors, 
which  started  in  the  1950s,  was  supported  by  the  enlarged  appro- 
priations for  staff  development  programs  and  encouraged  hy  salary 
schedules  that  provided  incentives  for  academic  degrees.  Many  of 
the  instructors  who  formerly  had  only  trade  experience  have 
acquired  bachelors  and  mastcr*s  degrees,  removing  one  of  the  most 
potent  symbols  of  inferiority  in  the  academic  community. 

All  these  factors— the  1960s  to  1980s  enrollment  surge;  staff 
upgrading;  and  financial  support  from  business,  industry,  and 
gt)vernment — have  given  occupational  educators  a  buoyancy  that 
shows  up  in  new  courses,  programs,  teaching  strategies.  They  have 
a  large  reservoir  t^f  funds,  mostly  public  but  some  private  and  foun- 
dation, to  undertake  studies  on  every  aspect  of  occupational  edu- 
cation: preparing  model  courses  and  programs,  conducting  follow-up 
studies  of  graduates,  assessing  employment  trends,  establishing 
guidelines  for  choosing  new  courses  and  curricula,  and  developing 
criteria  for  weeding  out  the  obsolescent  and  weak  courses  and  pro- 
grams or  for  upgrading  others  to  conform  to  new  job  specificatitn^s. 
They  have  been  flattered  that  four-year  colleges  and  universities 
have  been  shtnving  greater  interest  in  two-year  occupational  courses 
and  prt^grams,  but  they  are  concerned  about  kising  enrollment  to 
the  ftuir-year  ctiUcges  as  well  as  to  the  prtiprietary  vocational 
schtK^ls.  They  wt^rry  also  about  losing  the  programs  themselves  if 
die  baccalaureate  beccnnes  the  requisite  degree,  as  it  has  become  for 
registered  nurses  in  many  states. 

Regardless  c^f  the  curriculum  favored,  many  college  leaders  \-iew 
with  ccnicern  the  growth  of  the  proprietary  or  for-profit  schools. 
This  grcKip,  the  fastest-grcnving  sector  of  postsecondary  education 
in  the  1980s,  includes  cosmetology  and  barber  colleges,  trade 
schtH^ls,  and  business  and  secretarial  it\stitutes,  along  with  several 
cnher  less  pc^pulcnis  categc^ries.  Accc^rding  to  the  Association  of 
Independent  C:olleges  antl  Schcn^ls  (1988),  they  were  growing  Ixnh 
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in  the  number  of  students  served  and  the  number  of  institutions.  In 
1988,  92  colleges  and  business  schools  belonging  to  the  association 
offered  Associate  in  Arts  or  Science  degrees,  up  from  62  only  a  year 
earher.  And  144  additional  institutions  offered  specialized  associate 
degrees  in  occupational  studies,  applied  sciences,  and  business,  up 
from  1 19  in  1987.  The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
( 1993,  p.  175)  reported  a  quarter  of  a  million  students  enrolled  in 
accredited  two-year  proprietary  schools.  Supported  in  the  main  by 
students  who  were  receiving  federal  and  state  aid  with  which  to  pay 
their  tuition,  this  group  was  proving  a  most  effective  set  of  com^ 
petitors  in  the  marker  to  provide  vocational  training.  Their  students 
were  much  more  likely  to  receive  financial  aid — 75  percent  versus 
27  percent  in  the  public  two-year  colleges — and  on  average  they 
received  twice  as  much  money  per  capita  (Naticmal  Center  {or  Edu- 
cation Statistics,  1995c,  pp.  7-8). 

Merging  Academic  and  Occupational  Studies 

The  separation  between  the  career  and  ct^llegiate  functitms  is  mt^re 
organizationally  than  conceptually  inspired.  Consider  the  statement 
"Students  will  learn  to  plan  more  efficient  use  of  time,  analyze  writ- 
ten communications,  understand  interpersonal  relations,  respond 
apprt^priately  to  verbal  directives,  evolve  alternative  solutions, 
maintain  invt^lvement  with  tasks  until  resolutitm,  ccMnmunicate 
effectively  verbally."  Are  those  goals  related  tt^  occupational  or  to 
baccalaureate  studios.^  They  are  likely  to  appear  in  course  syllabi 
from  either  area. 

StMne  eltK]uent  pleas  for  merging  career  and  liberal  studies  hax'c 
been  made.  Solmon  (1977),  who  has  conducted  several  studies  on 
the  relations  betu'een  college  going  and  the  kinds  t)f  jt)Ks  that  gradu- 
ates get  ami  the  extent  to  which  they  are  satisfied  with  those  jobs, 
points  to  several  commonly  held  misconcepiun^s:  that  jt)b  prepara- 
tion in  college  is  antithetical  tc^  sht)rt-term  enjt^yment  t)t  being  in  ct)l- 
lege  or  preparatioii  for  citizenship  or  appreciation  of  the  arts;  that 
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students  tend  to  get  jobs  for  which  they  were  specifically  trained  in  a 
major  field  or  in  a  job-related  training  program;  and  that  the  more 
education  one  receives,  the  greater  the  chances  of  obtaining  a  good 
job.  On  surveying  numerous  graduates  of  all  types  of  programs  several 
years  out  of  college,  he  found  them  wishing  they  had  had  more  prepa- 
ration in  English,  psychology,  and  ways  of  understanding  interper- 
sonal relations.  He  recommended  breadth  in  studies  in  all  programs. 

Harris  and  Grede  (1977)  predicted  a  breakdown  in  the  rigid 
dichotomy  between  liberal  arts  and  vocational  curricula  or  between 
transfer  and  nontransfer  curricula  in  community  colleges  and  fore- 
saw a  time  when  teachers  of  the  liberal  arts  would  recognize  the 
importance  of  career  education,  and  teachers  of  vocations  the 
importance  of  the  liberal  learning.  However,  this  prediction  has  not 
come  to  pass,  not  least  because  of  the  rigidity  of  the  separate  fund- 
ing channels  through  which  support  flows  into  the  career  and  the 
collegiate  courses.  At  most,  courses  in  some  colleges  have  been 
designed  so  that  they  incorporate  elements  of  both  the  liberal  arts 
and  career  studies.  As  long  as  career  programs  lead  to  the  associate 
degree,  the  proponents  of  the  liberal  arts  will  be  able  to  sustain  their 
courses  as  program  requirements. 

Of  itself,  occupational  training  involves  a  higher  risk  for  the  stu- 
dent than  liberal  arts  education.  The  costs  in  tuition  and  forgone 
earnings  may  be  the  same  for  both,  but  occupational  training  is 
almost  entirely  wasted  if  there  is  no  job  at  the  end.  The  liberal  arts 
at  least  hold  the  person^s  options  open,  a  perception  certainly 
accounting  for  at  least  some  of  the  liberal  arts*  continuing  popular- 
ity among  students.  Since  it  seems  impossible  to  predict  with  much 
accuracy  the  types  of  jobs  that  will  be  available  by  the  time  an 
entering  student  leaves  school,  the  problem  can  be  accommodated 
in  two  ways.  First,  the  educational  system  can  be  made  open  enough 
that  people  may  return  successively  for  retraining  throughout  life. 
Second,  the  initial  training  can  be  made  sufficiently  broad  that  the 
skills  learned  are  applicable  to  a  variety  of  situations.  The  argument 
can  he  made  that  all  contemporary  education  is  vocational,  since  it 
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is  designed  for  people  who  will  one  day  work.  Furthennore,  the  con- 
cept of  work  is  sufficiently  broad  to  accommodate  people  who  are 
less  interested  in  doing  or  making  things  than  they  are  in  main- 
taining jobs  for  their  status,  social  connection,  and  the  human  inter- 
action they  provide.  Many  people  define  themselves  by  their  role 
but  not  by  their  work;  it  is  easier  for  them  to  say  that  they  are  the 
assistant  manager  of  something  than  it  is  for  them  to  recount 
exactly  what  it  is  they  do. 

In  the  long  run,  career  education  usually  fails  if  it  is  focused  nar- 
rowly on  job  skills.  Knowing  how  to  produce  something  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  all  of  the  other  requirements  for  sustaining  employment. 
Functional  literacy  is  basic,  along  with  interpersonal  relations  and 
knowledge  of  how  to  find  the  job  in  the  first  place.  Furthermore,  the 
concept  of  matching  a  trained  worker  to  an  available  job  is  not  as 
prominent  now  in  the  overall  picture  of  employment  as  it  was  pre- 
viously. Entrepreneurship  is  the  place  where  many  new  jobs  are  cre- 
ated. It  involves  not  only  skills  but  knowing  how  to  find  capital, 
knowing  about  the  marketplace,  knowing  all  that  it  takes  to  orga- 
nize a  business.  A  growing  proportion  of  career  training  has  been 
directed  toward  helping  people  create  their  own  jobs  through  small- 
business  development. 

Occupational  education  has  become  a  major  function  in  most 
community  colleges,  but  the  high  growth  rates  of  the  1960s  and 
1970s  have  stabilized.  Unless  more  community  colleges  become 
exclusively  vocational-technical  postsecondary  institutions — as  at 
least  1 5  percent  of  them  were  by  1980 — or  unless  more  proprietary 
schcu^ls  are  defined  as  community  colleges,  enrollments  in  the  career 
programs  will  probably  remain  under  50  percent  of  the  total  credit- 
course  enrollment.  But  this  percentage  will  depend  in  large  mea- 
sure on  the  way  programs  are  classified. 

The  major  change  in  recent  years  has  beeii  that  career  programs 
in  community  colleges  increasingly  became  leeders  to  senior  insti- 
tutions, which  were  undergoing  their  own  form  of  vocationaliza- 
tion.  Students  were  finding  that  many  of  the  credits  they  earnec^  in 
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their  two-year  occupational  programss  were  acceptable  for  transfer. 
Thus,  the  categories  "occupational"  and  "transfer"  became  inade- 
quate to  describe  the  realities  of  the  ccmmunivy  colleges,  and  "ter- 
minal" certainly  became  obsolete.  Sizable  percentages  of  the  transfer 
students  sought  leisure-time  pursuits;  sizable  percentages  of  the 
occupational  students  desired  certification  for  transfer.  A  view  of 
the  community  colleges  as  terminal  institutions  and  of  the  univer- 
sities as  institutions  for  students  interested  in  the  liberal  arts  is  woe- 
fully inaccurate. 

Because  many  career  programs  are  serving  as  the  first  two  years 
of  a  baccalaureate  program,  the  community  colleges  must  articulate 
those  programs  with  the  programs  at  senior  institutions.  They  are 
much  movG  likely  to  do  that  than  to  support  program  separation  or 
to  concentrate  on  the  occupations  that  do  not  require  the  bac- 
calaureate, such  as  secretarial  skills  or  construction  trades.  Compe- 
m\on  from  the  proprietary^  schools  for  programs  in  these  areas  is  too 
great,  and  to  the  extent  that  the  community  colleges  emphasize 
such  trades  areas,  they  become  vulnerable  to  the  charge  that  they 
channel  their  clients  into  low-status  occupations. 

In  his  book  The  Two  Cultures,  the  English  writer  C.  P.  Snow 
(1959)  posed  a  distinction  between  the  humaniries  and  the  sci- 
ences. The  scientific  culture  attempts  to  describe  laws  of  the  nat- 
ural world  and  is  optimistic  that  problems  can  be  solved.  The  other 
culture,  the  literary  world,  is  pessimistic  about  the  likelihcxx.1  of  solv- 
ing major  problems  and  regards  members  of  the  scientific  culture  as 
barbarians.  According  to  Snow,  the  literary  intellectuals  or  artists 
lack  foresight,  are  unconcerned  about  their  l\?llow  humans,  and  do 
no[  understand  what  science  can  do.  The  scientists  regard  the  artists 
as  lacking  precision  in  tht)ught  and  action,  as  speaking  in  phrases 
capable  of  a  myriad  c^f  interpretaticms. 

There  are  other  ways,  however,  to  contemplate  a  gap  between 
two  cultures.  Perhaps  on  one  side  are  those  whc^  have  a  \'isicMi  of  the 
fu:ure;  who  work  with  discipline,  pride,  and  rigor;  wh(^  articulate 
their  ideas  through  language  that  has  consistent  meaning;  who 
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value  the  intellect.  On  the  other  side  are  those  who  demand  quick 
gratification;  who  refuse  to  be  told  what  to  do  or  what  to  study;  who 
are  antiliterate»  rejecting  language;  who  deal  with  feeling,  not  think- 
ing, with  emotions,  not  intellect.  If  these  are  the  two  cultures,  the 
split  is  nor  between  the  liberal,  arts  on  the  one  hand  and  career  edu- 
caticm  on  the  other.  That  argument  is  passe,  even  though  commu- 
nity colleges  are  still  organized  as  though  the  real  distinction  were 
between  people  who  were  going  to  work  and  those  who  were  not. 
Work  in  the  sense  of  vocation  demands  commitment,  planning, 
delay  of  gratification,  application  of  intelligence,  acceptance  of 
responsibility,  a  sense  of  prevSent  and  future  time.  As  such,  it  differs 
less  from  the  concepts  surrounding  the  liberal  arts  than  it  does  ivom 
the  antiliterale,  language-rejecting,  stultified  group,  who  cannot 
understand  themselves  or  their  environment  in  terms  that  have 
common  reference. 

As  though  it  anticipated  later  developments,  the  AAjCs  1964 
National  Advisory  Committee  concluded,  "Time  must  be  provided, 
even  in  a  two-year  curriculum,  for  at  least  basic  courses  in  lan- 
guages, arts,  and  social  sciences.  The  technicians  of  the  future  must 
be  inoculated  against  the  malady  of  overspecialization.  .  .  .  They 
must  not  be  forced  to  concentrate  so  narrowly  on  technology  that 
they  cannot  be  useful  citizens  or  cannot  accommodate  changes  in 
their  own  specialties"  (American  Association  of  junior  Colleges, 
1964,  p.  14).  Nearly  a  quarter  century  later,  an  AACJC-sponsored 
group  reiterated  a  concern  tor  combining  career  and  general  edu- 
cation: "Many  students  come  to  the  community  college  with  nar- 
row backgrounds,  and,  for  them,  career  education  may  mean  only 
gaining  skills  for  a  specific  job.  .  .  .  Through  lack  of  attention  to 
getieral  education,  commute iry  colleges  ofteti  exacerbate  this  ten- 
dency toward  narrowness.  .  .  .  We  recommend  that  the  core  cur- 
riculum be  integrated  into  technical  and  career  programs'' 
(American  Association  of  (Community  and  Junior  C^illeges,  I98S, 


pp.  17-19). 

Some  things  don't  change  very  tiiuch. 
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Issues 

Career  educations  phenomenal  growth  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  sta- 
bilized in  the  1980s.  Will  its  40-50  percent  enrollment  share  con- 
tinue? How  much  will  competition  from  the  proprietary  schools 
affect  it? 

Can  career  education  be  effectively  merged  with  the  collegiate 
function?  Few  prior  attempts  to  integrate  esthetic  appreciation, 
rationality,  ethics,  and  other  elements  of  higher  learning  with  pro- 
grams training  people  for  particular  jobs  have  met  with  success.  Can 
the  staff  itself  do  it?  Does  the  community  college  leadership  want  it? 

The  lines  between  career  and  collegiate  education  have  become 
blurred  since  more  students  began  transferring  to  universities  from 
community  college  career  programs  than  from  the  so-called  trans- 
fer programs.  Questions  of  the  conceptual  differences  between  occu- 
pational and  liberal  studies  have  often  been  raised,  but  the  answers 
have  yielded  little  to  influence  program  design  in  the  community 
colleges.  What  type  of  staff  training,  program  reorganization,  or 
external  incentives  might  be  provided  to  encourage  faculties  and 
administrators  to  reexamine  both  programs  in  the  light  of  the  prac- 
ticalities of  their  own  institutions? 

Prograr  >  designed  to  prepare  students  to  work  in  particular 
industries  snould  be  supported,  at  least  in  part,  by  those  industries; 
many  examples  of  this  type  of  support  have  been  set  in  place.  But 
how  can  industry  be  assigned  its  proportionate  share  of  all  training 
costs?  What  channels  can  be  opened  to  merge  public  and  private 
funds  so  that  an  equitable  share  is  borne  by  each? 

The  full  effects  of  career  education  as  the  prime  function  have 
yet  lo  be  discerned.  The  public's  view  of  community  colleges  as 
agents  of  upward  mobility  for  individuals  seems  to  be  shifting  toward 
a  view  of  the  institutitms  as  cKCupational  training  centers.  This  nar- 
rowing of  the  colleges'  comprehensiveness  could  lead  to  a  shift  in 
the  pattern  of  support. 


Developmental  Education 

Enhancing  Literacy  and  Basic  Skills 


othing  is  easier  to  decry  than  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 


i.  N  schools.  One  observer  of  American  education  noted: 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  diffusion  of  education 
and  intelligence  is  at  present  acting  against  the  free 
development  of  the  highest  education  and  intelligence. 
Many  have  hoped  and  still  hope  that  by  giving  a  partial 
teaching  to  great  numbers  of  persons,  a  stimulus  would 
be  applied  to  the  best  minds  among  them,  and  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  awakened  which  would  lead  to  high 
results;  but  thus  far  these  results  have  not  equaled  the 
expectation.  There  has  been  a  vast  expenditure  .  .  .  for 
educational  purposes  .  .  .  but  the  system  of  competitive 
cramming  in  cuir  schools  has  not  borne  fruits  on  which 
we  have  much  cause  to  congratulate  ourselves. 

The  sentiments  in  this  passage^  written  in  1869  by  the  American 
historian  Francis  Parkman  (p.  560),  have  been  echoed  countless 
times  since. 

Numerous  critics  have  taken  the  position  that  the  schools  may 
teach  pei^ple  to  read  and  write,  but  they  fail  to  teach  them  to  think. 
Parkman  himself  felt  that  the  school  "has  prcxluced  an  immense 
number  of  readers;  but  what  thinkers  are  to  be  found  may  be  said  to 
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exist  in  spite  of  it*'  (p.  560).  One  hundred  years  later,  the  American 
poet  and  critic  John  Ciardi  complained  that  "the  American  school 
system  has  dedicated  itself  to  universal  subliteracy.  It  has  encour- 
aged the  assumption  that  a  clod  trained  to  lip-read  a  sports  page  is 
able  to  read  anything.  It  has  become  the  whole  point  of  the  school 
system  to  keep  the  ignorant  from  realizing  their  own  ignorance.  .  .  . 
An  illiterate  must  at  least  know  that  he  cannot  read  and  that  the 
world  of  books  is  closed  to  him"  (Ciardi,  1971,  p.  48).  Similarly,  H. 
L.  Mencken  asserted  that  '*the  great  majority  of  American  high 
school  pupils,  when  they  put  their  thoughts  on  paper,  produce  only 
a  mass  of  confused  puerile  nonsense.  .  .  .  They  express  themselves 
so  clumsily  that  it  is  often  quite  impossible  to  understand  them  at 
air  (cited  in  Lyons,  1976,  p.  33).  And  a  more  contemporary  writer, 
the  novelist  Walker  Percy,  has  offered  this  devastating  critique: 
"Our  civilization  has  achieved  a  distinction  of  sorts.  It  will  be 
remembered  not  for  its  technology  nor  even  its  wars  but  for  its  novel 
ethos.  Ours  is  the  only  civilization  in  history  which  has  enshrined 
mediocrity  as  its  national  ideal"  (Percy,  1980,  p.  177), 

The  charge  has  been  raised  that  students  not  (^nly  fail  to  become 
well  educated  but  also  d(^  not  learn  even  the  rudiments  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  title  of  Copperman's  1978  book  reflects 
one  indictment:  The  Literacy  Hoax:  The  Decline  of  Reading,  Writing, 
and  Learning  in  the  Public  Schools  and  What  We  Can  Do  About  It. 
Copperman  reports  studies  showing  that  cn'er  twenty  million  Amer- 
ican adults,  one  in  every  five,  are  functionally  illiterate — that  is, 
incapable  of  understanding  basic  written  and  arithmetic  communi- 
cation to  a  degree  that  they  can  maneuver  satisfactorily  in  con- 
temporary society.  The  popular  press  has  repeatedly  carried  articles 
about  the  tens  of  millions  of  adult  Americans  who  cannot  read  or 
write  well  enough  to  perfc^nn  the  basic  requiremei^ts  of  everyday  life 
(^r  who  are  only  marginally  competent. 

A  steady  outpourii^g  of  books  has  conitnued  the  critique.  Bloom 
complains  that  **our  students  have  k)st  the  practice  of  and  the  taste 
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for  reading.  They  have  not  learned  how  to  read,  nor  do  they  have 
the  expectation  of  delight  or  iniprovement  from  reading"  (1987, 
p.  62).  Hirsch  begins  his  best  seller  with  the  words,  "The  standard 
of  literacy  required  hy  modern  society  has  been  rising  throughout 
the  developed  world,  but  American  literacy  rates  have  not  risen  to 
meet  this  standard"  (1987,  p.  1).  Harmans  examination  of  illiter- 
acy describes  how  "more  and  more  working  members  of  mainstream 
America  are  found  to  be  either  totally  illiterate  or  unable  to  read  at 
the  level  presumably  required  by  their  job  or  their  position  in  soci- 
ety" (1987,  p.  1). 

Not  all  ctMnmentators  blame  the  schools  alone.  However, 
although  each  generations  cohort  of  criers-with-alarm  has  had  its 
favorite  target,  most  of  them  eventually  disparage  the  public 
schools.  But  none  of  this  is  really  new.  Comments  on  students'  lack 
of  preparation  may  be  found  as  early  as  the  beginnings  of  the  col- 
leges in  colonial  America.  Rudolph  noted,  "Because  the  colonial 
colle;.*es  were  founded  before  there  existed  any  network  of  grammar 
schools .  .  .  most  entering  students  were  prepared  privately,  often  by 
studying  with  the  local  minister"  (1977,  p.  52).  So  many  colleges 
were  built  in  the  first  three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
thc\  could  not  find  enough  students  who  were  prepared  for  higher 
learning.  Hence,  "college  authorities,  defining  their  own  course  of 
study,  learned  to  restrain  their  expectations  in  deference  to  the 
preparation  of  the  students  who  came  their  way"  (p.  60). 

This  chapter  is  concerned  with  several  aspects  of  de\  elopmen- 
tal  education,  especially  the  difficulty  in  assigning  standards  and 
definitions  and  assessing  program  outcomes.  The  conventional 
belief  is  that  literacy  has  declined.  But  how  much.'  And  by  what 
measurement  .'Certainly  the  colleges  are  deeply  invoK'ed  with  reme- 
dial studies,  but  at  what  cost  tc^  their  image?  And  to  what  effect? 
The  several  dilemmas  surrounding  the  tracking  of  students  into  less- 
ihan-college-level  ccnirst  s  are  explored,  along  with  some  of  the 
practices  in  which  the  colleges  arc  engaged. 
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Decline  in  Literacy 

Broad-  scale  denunciations  are  one  thing,  accurate  data  quite  another. 
Information  on  the  literacy  of  the  American  population  over  the 
decades  is  difficult  to  compile,  even  though  data  on  the  number  of 
people  completing  so  many  years  of  schooling  have  been  collected 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  well  over  one  hundred  years.  Inter- 
generational  comparisons  are  imprecise  because  different  percentages 
of  the  population  have  gone  to  school  at  different  periods  in  the 
nation *s  history  and  because  the  United  States  has  never  had  a  uni- 
form system  of  educational  evaluation.  Still,  the  concern  about  the 
importance  of  literacy,  its  decline,  and  the  need  to  do  something 
about  it  has  reached  the  level  of  a  major  national  priority. 

Eight  National  Education  Goals  were  set  into  law  on  March  31 , 
1994,  when  President  Clinton  signed  the  Goals  2000,  Educate^ 
America  Act.  One  of  the  eight  goals  is  that  every  adult  would  be  lit- 
erate, possessing  the  knowledge  and  skills  to  compete  in  the  work- 
place and  to  exercise  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Since  the 
various  commissions  that  had  been  working  on  the  Goats  2000  pro- 
ject for  several  years  prior  to  the  legislation  recognized  that  defin- 
ing literacy  was  a  key  to  determining  whether  the  goal  had  been 
reached,  they  developed  standards,  norms,  and  instrumentation  ^o 
that  measures  of  literacy  in  all  age  groups  could  be  reported  accord- 
ing to  common  referents. 

Concerns  about  literacy  came  as  no  surprise  to  educators  who 
have  reviewed  the  scores  made  on  nationally  normed  tests  taken  by 
people  planning  on  entering  college.  The  available  evidence  sug- 
gests that  the  academic  achievement  of  students  in  schools  and  col- 
leges registered  a  gradual  improvement  between  1900  and  the  mid 
1950s,  an  accelerated  improvement  between  the  mid  1950s  and  the 
mid  1960s,  and  a  precipitous,  widespread  decline  between  then  and 
the  lale  1970s,  before  stabilizing  in  the  early  1980s.  The  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Tests  taken  by  high  school  seniors  show  mathematical 
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ability  at  494  in  1952,  502  in  1963;  it  dropped  as  low  as  466  in  1979 
but  by  1994  had  climbed  back  up  to  479.  Verbal  ability  went  from 
476  in  1952  to  478  in  1963,  then  dropped  in  1980  to  424,  where  it 
stabilized;  it  was  423  in  1994  (The  College  Board,  1994). 

The  scores  made  by  students  who  participated  in  the  American 
College  Testing  Program  between  1967  and  1989  reveal  a  similar 
pattern.  In  those  two  decades  math  scores  declined  from  20.0  to 
17.1,  and  social  studies  from  19.7  to  17.2.  English  showed  a  dip  in 
the  early  1980s  but  in  1989  was  within  one  tenth  of  a  point  of 
where  it  had  been  in  1967.  Natural  science  scores  were  stable  and 
actually  registered  a  small  increase.  The  overall  composite  went 
from  19.9  to  18.6  (National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  199^, 
p.  130).  Declines  in  academic  achievement  during  the  1970s  and 
subsequent  stabilization  in  the  late  1980s  were  confirmed  by  the 
National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP)  studies  of 
seventeen-year-old  students.  For  the  decade  following  1983,  stu- 
dents' performance  in  math  declined  slightly,  reading  and  writing 
showed  little  change,  and  science  improved  (Mullis  and  others, 
1994,  p.  7).  These  changes  are  depicted  graphically  in  Figures  9.1, 
9.2,  and  9.3. 

No  one  can  say  with  assurance  which  social  or  educational  con- 
dition was  primarily  responsible  for  the  decline  in  student  abilities 
that  apparently  began  in  the  mid  1960s  and  accelerates^  through- 
out the  1970s.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  numerous  events  came  together: 
the  coming  of  age  of  the  first  generation  reared  on  television,  a 
breakdown  in  respect  for  authority  and  the  professions,  a  pervasive 
attitude  that  the  written  word  is  not  as  important  as  it  once  was, 
the  impositit)n  of  various  other-ihan-acadcmic  expectations  upon 
the  public  schools,  the  increasing  numbers  of  students  whose  native 
language  is  other  than  English,  and  a  decline  in  academic  require- 
ments and  expectations  at  all  levels  of  schooling.  This  last  is  wor- 
thy of  elaboration  because  it  is  the  only  one  that  is  within  the  power 
of  the  schools  to  change  directly. 
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Figure  9.1.  SAT  Scores:  1953-1994. 
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R<iiire9.2.  ACT  Scores:  1975-1992. 
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Figure  9.3.  NAEP  Scores:  1971-1990. 

NAEP  Scores:  1971-1990 
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School  Requirements 

Several  premises  underlie  sch(Hilin^ — (or  example,  that  students 
tend  t(^  learn  what  is  tauj^ht,  that  the  mt^re  time  ihey  spend  on  a 
task  the  more  they  learn,  and  that  they  will  take  the  courses 
required  for  ctnnpletion  of  their  prc^^rams.  Hence,  when  expecta- 
tions, time  in  school,  and  number  of  academic  requirements  are 
reduced,  student  achievement,  however  measured,  seems  certain  to 
drop  as  well.  In  its  1978  report  on  The  ("oncem  for  Writmj^,  the  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service  ncned:  'The  nub  of  the  matter  is  that  writ- 
ing is  a  complex  skill  mastered  only  thnui^h  lengthy,  arduous  cffc^rt. 
It  is  a  participatory  endeavor,  not  a  spectattir  spc^rl.  And  most  hi^h 
scluH)l  students  do  no{  ^et  enough  piactice  tti  becoim*  ct)mpetent 
writers"  (p.  4).  In  the  1960s  and  1970s,  the  schcH^ls  put  less  ei^ipha- 
sis  on  ctnnpositiim»  and  evei^  in  cotnposition  courses  "creative 
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expression"  was  treated  at  a  higher  level  than  were  grammar  and 
the  other  tools  of  the  writer's  trade. 

Copperman  (1978)  recounted  the  depressing;  statistics  regarding 
deterioration  of  the  secondary  school  curriculum.  Specifically,  the 
percentage  of  ninth-  through  twelfth-grade  students  enrolled  in  aca- 
demic courses  dropped  between  1960  and  1972,  from  95  to  71  per- 
cent in  English  courses  and  proportionately  in  social  studies, 
science,  and  mathematics.  In  other  words,  the  average  high  school 
graduate  had  taken  four  years  of  English  in  1960  and  only  three 
years  in  1972.  And  the  curriculum  in  English  shifted  from  sequen- 
tial courses  to  electives  chosen  from  courses  in  creative  writing, 
journalism,  public  speaking,  classical  literature,  science  fiction, 
advanced  folklore,  composition,  mass  media,  poetry,  and  a  host  of 
other  options.  Not  only  were  students  taking  less  science,  math, 
English,  and  history',  but  in  the  academic  classes  they  did  take,  the 
amount  of  work  assigned  and  the  standard  to  which  it  was  held 
deteriorated  as  well. 

Further,  the  texts  used  in  secondary  schools  and  two-year  col- 
leges became  more  simplistic,  written  at  a  level  that  the  average 
twelve-year-old  could  understand.  Richardson,  Fisk,  and  Okun 
(1983)  showed  how  in  one  representative  community  college  the 
requirements  for  reading  and  writing  in  all  courses,  including  gen- 
eral education  and  the  liberal  arts,  had  been  reduced.  Students  were 
expected  to  read  little  but  the  textbook;  even  in  that,  they  were 
reading  not  for  content  or  ideas  but  only  for  the  minimal  amount 
of  intonnation  needed  to  pass  quick-score  examinations.  The  expec- 
tations for  student  writing  had  dropped  so  that  students  wrote  at 
mo:;t  a  few  pages  in  any  course. 

\ttempts  to  reform  the  elementary  and  seccmdary  schools  so 
that  they  can  better  effect  student  learning  have  been  made  peri- 
odically for  most  of  their  history.  Early  in  the  century  reform  cen- 
tered on  professionalizing  sch(x)l  personnel.  In  the  post-World  War 
II  era»  equal  opportunity  ;ind  access  were  primary.  During  the  1980s 
school  reform  shifted  toward  educational  excellence  and  outcomes 
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assessment.  During  the  latter  years  increased  requirements  for  high 
school  graduation  and  state-centered  student  testing  programs 
became  prominent.  By  1990  mo^^  states  had  changed  their  curricu- 
lum requirements  for  graduation,  with  the  majority  of  changes 
directed  toward  increases  in  the  number  of  math  and  science  stud- 
ies (detailed  in  Chapter  Eleven).  Student  testing  had  increased  as 
well,  with  more  than  one-third  of  the  states  requiring  a  minimum 
competency  tesc  for  high  school  graduation  (National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics,  1992c).  But  as  the  SAT,  ACT,  and  NAEP 
results  show,  overall  gains  in  literacy  have  come  slowly,  if  at  all. 

College  Admissions 

Because  each  coUe^je  set  its  own  standards,  and  because  the  found- 
ing of  colleges  preceded  the  development  of  a  widespread  secondary 
school  systcPw,  the  early  colleges  displayed  a  wide  variety  of  admis- 
sion  requirements.  By  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  centur^s  most 
of  them  were  operating  their  own  remedial  education  programs.  In 
1895,  40  percent  of  entering  students  were  drawn  from  preparatory 
programs  operated  by  the  colleges  and  universities  themselves 
(Rudolph,  1977,  p.  158). 

Numerous  attempts  to  stabilize  college  admissions  have  been 
made.  In  1892  the  NaticMial  Education  Association  organized  a 
Committee  on  Secondary  School  Studies,  known  as  the  Ccnnmit- 
tee  of  Ten,  which  was  to  recommend  and  approve  the  seccmdary 
school  curriculum  for  college  matriculation.  In  1900,  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  began  offering  a  commcm  examina- 
tion for  college  admission.  Nonetheless,  the  wide  variety  in  types 
and  quality  of  colleges  in  America  made  it  impossible  to  devise  uni- 
form admission  standards.  There  has  never  been  a  standard  c^f  admis- 
sion to  all  colleges  in  the  United  Sl  Ues.  The  Educational  Testing 
Service  and  the  American  College  'Icsting  Program  offer  uniform 
examinations  acr(xss  the  country,  but  each  college  is  free  to  admit 
students  regardless  of  where  they  place  on  those  examinations. 
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Of  all  postsecondary  educational  structures  in  America,  the  pub- 
lic community  colleges  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  poor  prepara- 
tion of  students  in  the  twentieth  century.  When  sizable  cohorts  of 
Wx'ill-prepared  students  were  clamoring  for  higher  education,  as  in 
the  1950s  and  early  1960s,  the  community  colkges  received  a  large 
share  of  them.  But  when  the  college-age  group  declined  and  the 
universities  became  more  competitive  for  students,  the  proportion 
of  academically  well-prepared  students  going  to  community  colleges 
shrank.  Thus,  the  colleges  were  dealt  a  multiple  blow:  relaxed 
admission  requirements  and  the  availability  of  financial  aid  at  the 
more  prestigious  universities,  a  severe  decline  in  the  scholastic  abil- 
ities (^f  high  school  graduates,  and  a  greater  percentage  of  applicants 
who  had  taken  fewer  academic  courses. 

The  community  colleges  responded  by  accommodating  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  students  without  turning  anyone  away.  They  have 
always  tended  to  let  everyone  in  but  have  then  guided  students  to 
programs  that  fit  their  aspirations  and  in  which  they  have  some 
chance  to  succeed.  Students  wh(^  qualified  for  transfer  pro^^rams 
were  never  a  serious  problem;  they  were  given  courses  similar  to 
those  they  would  find  in  the  lower  divisicMi  ot  the  four-year  colleges 
and  universities.  Technical  and  occupational  aspirants  were  not  a 
problem,  either;  career  programs  were  organized  for  them.  Internal 
selectivity  was  the  norm;  failing  certain  prerequisites,  applicants 
were  barred  from  the  health  professicMis  and  tcchnok^gy  prognnns. 
The  students  who  wanted  a  course  or  two  for  their  own  personal 
interest  found  them  both  in  the  departments  of  continuing  educa- 
x\on  and  in  the  transfer  programs. 

The  residue,  the  poorly  prepared  group  of  high  school  pass- 
throughs,  has  been  the  C(^ncern.  What  should  the  ccJleges  do  with 
marginally  literate  people  who  want  to  be  in  college  but  do  not 
kmnv  why.'  How  should  they  deal  with  someone  who  aspires  to  be 
an  attorney  hwt  who  is  reading  at  the  fifth-grade  level.'  Shunting 
these  students  to  the  trades  programs  was  a  favored  ploy,  giving  rise 
to  Clark's  cooling-out  thesis  (1960).  Another  ploy  was  to  offer  a 
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smattering  of  remedial  courses  where  students  would  be  prepared, 
more  or  less  successfully,  to  enter  the  transfer  courses — or  enter- 
tained until  they  drifted  away.  But  the  decline  in  achievement 
exhibited  by  secondary  school  ^^raduates — and  dropouts — in  the 
1970s  hit  the  colleges  with  full  force.  The  problem  of  the  marginal 
student  became  central  to  instructional  planning. 

The  Magnitude  of  Remediation 

Data  on  entering  students  who  need  remedial  help  in  their  studies 
suggest  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  Since  New  Jersey  began  giv- 
ing its  College  Basic  Skills  Placement  Test  in  the  early  1980s,  one- 
half  and  more  of  the  students  entering  the  county  (community) 
colleges  have  needed  remediation  in  verbal  skill,  computation,  and 
algebra.  \n  1991  the  percentage  of  test  takers  lacking  proficiency  in 
verbal  skills  reached  a  ten-year  low  (New  Jersey  Basic  Skills  Coun- 
cil, 1991)  and  had  not  improved  by  1993  (New  Jersey  Stare  Depart- 
ment of  Higher  Education,  1994).  In  Washington,  well  over  half 
the  students  entering  community  colleges  were  deficient  in  English, 
reading,  and/or  mathematics  (Washington  State  Board  for  Com- 
munity College  Education,  1985).  In  Oklahoma  the  figure  was  44 
percent  (Oklahoma  State  Regents  for  Higher  Education,  1993b). 
A  Texas  statewide  study  found  40  percent  of  the  students  needing 
remedial  reading  and  writing  (Skinner  and  Carter,  1987). 

Many  single-college  studios  have  found  similar  or  higher  per- 
centages. More  than  40  percent  of  the  entering  students  at  Rock- 
land Ciommunity  College  (New  York)  were  directed  to  the 
developmental  studies  department  (Brown  and  others,  1989),  and 
88  percent  of  the  first -time  students  entering  Shelby  State  C'ommu- 
nity  College  (Tennessee)  were  placed  in  rometlial  and  developmen- 
tal studies  courses  (Hobbs,  1988).  At  Hudson  C^ounty  CJt>mmunity 
(.\)llege  (New  Jersey),  U"^  percent  t^f  the  19JS9  entrants  began  in 
developmental  education  and  50  percent  in  English  as  a  Second 
Language  courses  (Fujita,  1993b).  Clearly,  curriculum  revisions, 
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enhanced  standards,  and  high-school  graduation  examinations  had 
yet  to  effect  substantive  change  in  student  abilities. 

Remedial^  compa-isatori,  anc  developmentol  have  been  used  as  more 
or  less  interchangeable  terms  tor  courses  designed  to  teach  literacy — 
the  basics  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Students  have  been 
advised  to  enroll  in  those  cours^^s  on  the  basis  of  entrance  tests  or 
prior  school  achievement.  The  courses  are  usually  not  accepted  for 
credit  toward  an  academic  degree,  but  their  funding  comes  through 
the  regular  academic  instructional  budget,  sometimes  augmented 
by  special  state  or  federal  program  appropriations  to  assist  disad- 
vantaged students. 

Even  though  the  decline  in  student  ability  stabilized  in  the 
1980s,  developmental  education  grew.  The  rise  in  remedial  course 
enrollment  occurred  because  student  ability  had  sunk  so  low  that 
college  staff  members,  legislators,  and  the  staff  of  the  universities  to 
which  the  students  transfer  had  had  enough.  The  dropout  and  fail- 
ure rates  were  unconscionably  high.  V7hen  the  population  was 
expanding  and  an  ex-er-increasing  number  of  new  students  showed 
up  each  year,  the  problem  was  not  as  acute  and  tew  colleges  did  any- 
thing about  coordinating  developmental  education.  In  the  late 
1970s,  however,  the  attitude  shifted  as  the  college  staff  realized  that 
it  was  more  feasible,  not  to  say  socially  and  educationally  defensi- 
ble, to  keep  the  students  enrolled  than  to  lot  them  drop  out  as  a 
result  of  academic  failure. 

All  public  two-year  colleges  have  had  developmental  or  reme- 
dial courses.  The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Community  Colleges 
(1978)  tallied  the  sections  offered  in  a  naticnial  sample  ot  public 
and  private  colleges  in  1977-78  and  found  that  about  three  in  eight 
English  classes  were  presented  at  below-college  level;  in  nearly  one 
in  three  mathematics  classes,  arithmetic  was  taught  at  a  level  lower 
than  college  algebra;  and  remedial  classes  accounted  for  1 3  percent 
ot  the  enrollments  in  chemist rv  In  1991,  CSCX:  again  tracked 
credit  courses  and  found  developmental  studies  continuing  their 
prominence;  31  percent  of  the  scheduled  class  sections  in  English 
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and  16  percent  in  math  were  so  designated.  (The  lower  percentage 
in  math  was  the  result  of  a  greatly  expanded  effort  in  math  labs  or 
nonscheduled  developmental  activities.)  These  data  were  corrobo- 
rated in  state  studies:  18  percent  of  the  credit-course  enrollment  in 
Illinois  and  in  Washington  community  colleges  was  in  remedial 
courses  (Illinois  Community  College  Bcn^rd»  1994;  Washington 
State  Board  for  d-^-.iv.cinity  College  Education,  1993). 

Revised  Practices 

Developmental  courses  and  programs  can  be  built  within  the  col- 
leges, but  several  questions  remain:  is  developmental  education 
effective?  How  does  it  affect  the  college  staff?  How  can  it  be  con- 
ducted in  the  context  of  an  open-admissions  institution  without 
jeopardizing  the  college  s  standards  and  its  legitimacy  in  higher  edu- 
catic^n?  Hov;  can  segregated  developmental  education  programs 
respond  to  charges  of  racism  and  class-based  tracking?  How  many 
times  should  the  public  pay  the  schools  to  try  to  teach  the  same 
competencies  to  the  same  petiple? 

Placement  testing  and  integrated  developmental  education  ser- 
vices have  dominated  recent  efforts  in  remedial  studies.  Beginning 
in  the  late  1970s,  the  nations  community  colleges  moved  toward  a 
system  <^f  placement  testing,  restricted  admissions  to  many  courses 
and  programs,  integrated  remedial  programs  complete  with  coun- 
seling and  tutorial  services,  and  assessment  of  the  e^^cacy  of  these 
procedures.  In  the  1980s  state-mandaied  placement  testing  was 
installed,  first  in  Florida  and  Georgia  and  subsequently  in  Texas, 
C'alifornia,  and  New  jersey,  among  other  states.  These  requirements 
affected  all  the  publicly  supported  institutions. 

Since  19S8,  student.-,  wishing  to  enter  the  Gei>rgia  university  sys- 
tem as  regular-placement  freshmen  must  have  coirpleted  a  pre- 
scribed college  juep.uatory  uirrieulum  (CIPC)  in  high  school.  If  not. 
tiiey  make  up  the  deiieicMuies  in  English,  toreign  language,  mathe- 
matics, scieiue^  or  MKial  science  by  completing  additional  prior 
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coursework.  In  Fall  1989,  39  percent  of  the  students  in  Geori^ia  s 
two-year  colleges  were  enrolled  in  one  or  more  remedial  courses; 
this  compares  with  only  8  percent  at  the  state  universities.  The 
Gec^r^ia  experience^  though,  is  that  "merely  completin<^  the  CPC 
in  hi^h  school  does  t^tOt  guarantee  success  in  college,  rather  it  is  the 
quality  t>f  the  experience  as  measured  hy  the  SAT  scenes  and  high- 
school  averages  that  seems  to  make  the  most  significant  Ct)ntribu' 
rion  to  suhsequent  success  in  college"  (Hamiilcon,  1992,  p.  154). 
The  CPC  s  predictive  value  "is  weak  in  comparison  to  scholastic 
aptitude  test  scores  and  high-school  averages  ..."  (p.  152). 

In  their  study  of  students  enrolled  in  remedial  writing  classes, 
Alfred  and  Lum  (1988)  reported  that  indi\'idual  demographic  char- 
acteristics and  placement  policies  paled  as  predictors  in  comparison 
with  the  grades  earned  in  the  remedial  classes.  In  brief,  a  grade 
earned  in  a  remedial  class  coupled  with  a  grade  earned  in  a  comptv 
sition  course  "was  a  more  effective  predictor  than  any  oi  the  ten 
independent  variables"  (p.  1 16).  As  decades  of  research  in  educa- 
tion haw  shown,  the  best  predictors  of  grades  earnetl  in  subsequent 
ctHirses  are  gratles  earned  in  prior  courses  Generally  speaking,  if  stu- 
dents ccnnplete  their  remedial  coursework  successluUy,  thev  go  on 
to  succeed  in  the  regular  college  progn\m.  However,  less  than  halt 
the  student^  entering  the  remedial  courses  complete  them. 

Another  prominent  move  in  developmental  education  has  been 
the  integrated  program,  combining  instruction  in  the  three  Rs  with 
counseling,  tutoring,  study  skills  seminars,  and  a  variety  ol  special 
interventions.  Students  participate  voluntarily  oi\  umre  olten,  are 
placed  in  the  program  on  the  basis  ol  scores  made  on  an  entnince 
lest.  Special  counseling  j^roeedures  are  established,  and  each  stu- 
dent s  attendance  and  progress  are  monitored.  The  courses  may 
include  remedial  reading  ;uul  writing,  and  adjunct  classes  centering 
on  certain  content  areas  also  may  be  provided.  The  students  may 
be  tutored  uulividually  by  pn^tessitin.iK  |U'ers.  The  prt>grams  Ire- 
quently  nu.lude  repriHlucilMe  instructional  sequences  presented 
thnnigh  learning  labonittuies.  In  some  ol  tlie  more  sophisi  icated 
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developmental  programs,  remedial  classes  are  offered  through  the 
English  and  mathematics  departments,  adjunct  cc^urses  or  study  pro- 
grams  are  offered  through  the  learning  resource  center,  study  skills 
activities  are  presented  by  members  of  the  counseling  staff,  and  tuto 
rials  are  coordinated  by  any  of  the  afcnementioned  divisions.  The 
intent  of  all  developmental  activities  is  to  keep  students  in  school 
and  to  help  them  improve  their  basic  skills  so  that  they  can  com- 
plete  an  academic  or  vocatic^nal  program  satisfactorily. 

In  summation,  how  ic  guide  and  teach  students  \vh(^  are  unpre^ 
pared  for  traditicMial  college-level  studies  is  the  thorniest  single 
pn^blem  for  community  colleges.  Some  institutions  seem  to  have 
given  up,  as  evidenced  by  their  tendencies  to  award  certificates  and 
degrees  for  any  combination  of  courses,  units,  or  credits — in  effect, 
sending  the  students  away  with  the  illusion  of  having  had  a  sue- 
cessful  ct^llege  career.  Others  have  mounted  massive  instructional 
and  counseling  services  especially  for  the  Kiwcr-ability  students, 
stratagems  designed  to  puncture  the  ballocMi  of  prior  school  failure. 
But  in  m(\st  programs  in  most  institutions,  expectations  for  student 
achievement  have  declined.  The  weight  of  the  low-ability  student 
hangs  like  an  anchor  on  the  community  colleges. 

Program  Effects 

Hundreds  of  studies  reported  in  the  published  literature  and  in  the 
ERIC  hies  suggest  that  student  placement  procedures  are  valid  and 
that  students  learn  to  read  and  write  in  the  remedial  classes.  The 
integrated  deveK)pmental  programs,  designed  to  effect  retention  as 
well  as  learning,  similarly  sh(nv  positive  results.  These  effects  are  not 
surprising;  when  staff  members  are  involved  in  a  comprehensi\'e  pro- 
gram,  they  pay  closer  attention  to  students,  integrate  teaching  with 
counseling,  provide  a  greater  variety  of  learning  materials  than  ordi- 
nary  siudenis  receive,  and  motivate  their  enrnllees  to  devote  more 
time  to  their  studies.  \n  short,  when  special  treatment  is  applied, 
when  sttidents  are  given  supplemental  counseling,  tutoring,  and 
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learning  aids,  when  they  are  singled  out  for  additional  work,  they 
tend  to  remain  in  school.  Special  treatment  of  any  sort  yields  spe- 
cial results. 

How  do  college  faculty  members  who  face  students  daily  feel 
ahcmt  massive  compensatory  education  efforts  and  the  poorly  pre- 
pared students  in  their  classes?  Students'  abilities  exert  the  single 
most  powerful  influence  on  the  level,  quality,  type,  and  standard  of 
curriculum  and  instniction  offered  in  every  program  in  every  school. 
Other  influences— instructors'  tendencies,  externally  administered 
examinations  and  licensure  requirements,  the  entr^  levels  imposed 
by  succeeding  courses  in  the  same  and  other  institutions — are  of 
lesser  importance.  Nothing  that  is  too  distant  from  the  students' 
comprehension  can  be  taught  successfully.  All  questions  of  acade- 
mic standards,  college-level  and  remedial  courses,  textbook  read- 
ability and  coverage,  and  course  pacing  and  sequence  come  to  that. 

Students  are  part  of  the  instructors'  working  conditions.  Except 
for  faculty  members  recruited  especially  to  staff  developmental  pro- 
grams, most  feel  that  their  environment  would  be  improved  it  their 
students  were  more  able.  In  the  CSCCs  1977  national  sur\'ey  of  sci  - 
ence instructors  at  two-year  colleges,  respondents  were  asked, 
*'\Vhat  vvould  it  take  to  make  yours  a  better  course?''  Over  half  of 
them  noted,  "Students  better  prepared  lo  handle  course  require- 
ments" (Brawer  and  Friedlander,  1979,  p.  32).  That  choice  far  out- 
ranked all  others  in  a  list  of  sixteen. 

If  students  cannot  be  more  able,  at  least  they  might  be  more 
alike,  so  that  instruction  can  be  more  precisely  ftKused.  Teaching 
groups  of  students  whose  reading  or  computational  abilities  range 
from  the  third  to  the  thirteenth  grade  is  demoralizing;  everything 
is  more  difficult,  from  writing  examinations  lo  showing  group 
progress— hence  the  unremitting  pressure  for  ability  grcuiping,  reme- 
dial courses,  and  learning  laboratories  that  serve  to  remove  the 
poorer  students  iiom  the  classro(Miis. 

As  integrated  devek^pmental  programs  grew  in  the  1^80s,  sep- 
arate divisions  combining  faculty  members,  counselors,  and  support 
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Staff  were  formed  to  accommodate  them.  As  noted  in  Chapter  Six, 
this  separation  of  the  developmental  education  staff  from  the  aca- 
demic discipline-centered  faculty  has  led  to  an  increased  level  of 
professional  consciousness  among  members  of  the  former  group. 
They  publish  their  own  journals,  which  carry  articles  on  peer  tutor- 
ing, the  pros  and  cons  of  mandatory  testing,  ways  of  organizing  read- 
ing and  writing  laboratories,  and  the  various  treatments  they  apply 
to  students  who  come  within  their  purview.  In  some  colleges  the 
academic  instructors  still  treat  them  as  pariahs,  but  they  have  their 
own  colleagues  and  support  groups. 

Developmental  educators  are  rei,ponsible  for  a  sizable  proportion 
of  the  studies  conducted  on  the  effects  of  various  instructional 
treatments.  Baker  (1982)  compared  the  effectiveness  of  remedial 
classes  with  that  of  traditional  courses  by  examining  students  in  the 
two  groups  according  to  the  scores  they  made  on  standardized  writ- 
ing tests.  Suter  (1983)  and  Johnson  (1985)  compared  grades  earned 
in  other  classes  and  retention  rates  for  students  who  had  been 
through  a  developmental  studies  program.  Marcotte  (1986)  used 
graduation  rates  as  the  dependent  variable  and  tracked  the  students 
who  graduated  back  through  the  developmental  education  program 
to  determine  its  effects.  A  study  at  Broward  Community  College 
(Florida)  found  combined  persistence  and  graduation  rates  among 
students  who  scored  below  college  level  in  reading,  writing,  and 
mathematics  to  be  highest  among  those  who  completed  at  least 
three  college  preparatory  classes  (Gabe,  1989).  Students  who  took 
advantage  oi  tutorial  services  at  Los  Medancxs  College  (California) 
were  more  likely  to  earn  higher  course  grades  and  complete  their 
classes  (MacDonald,  1987).  In  a  California  statewide  study,  students 
whi^  participated  in  services  especially  designed  for  matriculants  with 
low  entering  skills  achieved  higher  grades  and  were  more  likely  to 
persist  in  college  (Scott-Skillman  and  Halliday,  1991 ).  AH  of  these 
studies  describe  the  treatments  applied  and  track  their  effect  on  stu- 
dent learning,  as  measured  by  grades  earned  in  other  classes,  persis- 
tence and  graduation  rates,  and  scores  made  on  various  testing 
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instalments.  In  general,  when  students  are  left  to  their  own  volition, 
relatively  few  participate  in  remedial  activities,  hut  when  they  are 
harred  from  takin^^  college-level  courses  or  strongly  urged  to  take 
advantage  of  the  services  provided  for  them,  they  tend  to  do  hetter. 

Legitimacy 

The  question  of  legitimacy  is  one  of  image  in  the  eyes  ot  the  puh- 
lie,  the  potential  students,  the  funding  agents,  and  the  other  sectors 
of  education.  Like  any  other  public  agency,  an  educational  institu- 
tion must  maintain  its  legitimacy.  The  community  colleges  have 
strived  to  maintain  their  claim  to  a  position  in  the  postsecondary 
sector  through  numerous  stratagems.  In  the  1950s  and  l%Os,  for 
example,  they  sought  people;  w'ith  doctoral  degrees  to  serve  as  staff 
members  and  rewarded  current  staff  members  when  they  t^htained 
the  higher  degree,  even  though  possession  ot  a  doctorate  bore  little 
or  no  relation  to  a  faculty  members  professional  activities.  The  doc- 
torate was  a  way  of  saying,  "We  are  as  good  as  the  senior  institu- 
tions." Similarly,  they  segregated  their  developmental  programs  in 
an  attempt  tt^  reviin  the  legitimacy  lost  when  the  colleges  accepted 
adult  basic  studies  and  jt^b-training  programs  that  could  in  nt^  mea- 
sure be  ctuYsidered  ct^llege  level. 

Actually,  a  school's  legitimacy  rests  on  its  academic  standards 
and  the  dehnition  oi  its  guiding  principles.  Academic  .standards  cer- 
tify thnt  a  student  holding  a  certificate  or  degree  has  met  the 
requirement  for  employment  t^r  Un  further  study  at  another  college; 
they  are  the  basis  for  the  reputatitin  of  institutions  and  the  people 
wht^  wt^rk  in  them.  Even  thtnigh  community  colleges  typically 
maintain  open-admissions  policies,  they  must  still  attend  tt^  these 
concerns.  Their  students  inusi  l^e  certified;  their  instructional  pn^- 
gr.ims,  testing  and  counseling  services,  ctnirse  ctMitent,  ami  course 
requirements  must  all  relate  to  a  shared  vision  oi  desiretl  compe- 
tencies anti  tnUCtMnes.  Their  certilicates  t^r  degrees  must  evidence 
some  set  of  proficiencies  achieved  at  some  mitiimum  level. 
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What  are  the  standards  in  developmental  educatic^n'  Here  the 
special  programs  exhibit  several  problems  in  comment  with  the  tra- 
ditional. One  of  the  main  problems  is  the  difficulty  in  setting  fixed 
exit  criteria  (grading  standards)  fc^r  courses  and  programs  that  have 
no  set  entry  requirements.  If  anyone  may  enroll  regardless  of  ability, 
a  wide  range  of  students  will  be  attracted.  Accordingly,  either  the 
exit  criteria  must  be  fluid,  with  a  dift'erent  standard  for  each  student, 
or  the  time  and  type  of  instruction  must  be  greatly  varied,  or  the 
instructors  must  maintain  exceedingly  modest  expectations.  All 
three  captions  are  at  play  in  practically  all  prc^grams. 

Standardized  expectations  of  accomplishment,  or  exit  criteria, 
suggest  social  norms  as  contrasted  with  standards  for  individuals. 
Social  nonns  suggest  that  people  who  would  functicni  adequately  in 
particular  social  settings  (the  workplace,  school)  must  act  to  a  cer- 
tain standard.  The  alternative,  relating  accomplishment  to  the 
desires  or  entering  abilities  of  individuals,  suggests  that  any  accom- 
plishment is  satisfactory  and  that  the  institution  has  succeeded  if 
any  gain  in  individual  ability  car.  be  shown.  This  conflict  between 
social  and  itidividual  standards  is  an  issue  of  the  absolu;.'  x'ersus  the 
relative,  and  it  strikes  at  the  heart  of  developmental  educatimi. 

Different  grcnips  take  different  positions  on  the  issue.  C^om- 
munity  college  instructors  tend  to  argue  in  favor  of  absolute  stan- 
dards. The  Academic  Senate  tor  C^alitornia  C^ommunity  Colleges 
(ASCCC:)  (1977)  has  studied  the  problem  extensively,  surveying 
its  members  and  sponsoring  state  conferences  on  the  issue.  The. 
ASCXX'  deplc^red  some  of  the  pressures  to  lower  standards:  students 
entering  the  college  with  inadequate  basic  skills  but  with  expecta- 
tion i^f  passing  the  courses,  as  they  have  done  throughout  their  prior 
schix)l  careers;  ill-prepared  students  insisting  on  enrolling  in  trans- 
fer courses  nuher  than  remedial  courses;  the  virtual  elimination  of  H 
and  F  grades  and  conc(Miiitant  wider  use  of  passing  grades;  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  required  subjects;  and  the  cult  of  growth 
afflicting  community  colleges,  as  evidenced  by  aggressive  student 
recruiting  drives.  The  ASCCC  Academic  Standards  C'lmunittee 
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recommended  that  standards  should  he  maintained  through  the  luse 
of  diagnostic  and  placement  testing,  directive  counsehng,  acade- 
mic prerequisites  for  courses,  and  proficiency  testing  hefore  award- 
ing academic  degrees.  These  recommendations  were  in  no  small 
measure  responsihle  for  California's  atlopting  matriculatitm  stan- 
dards in  the  1980s. 

Advocates  of  the  concept  of  lifelong  learning  (^ften  provide  an 
oppt^sing  view.  To  them,  any  seeker  of  knowledge  sht^uld  find  the 
institution  a  resource  to  he  used  ft^r  an  infinite  variety  of  purposes. 
Cross,  for  example,  has  argued  that  suhstantial  changes  in  school 
forms  are  needed,  st>  that  anyone  may  learn  anything  at  any  time: 
"My  concern  is  that  in  our  cxuherance  fc^r  recruiting  adults  and  cer- 
tifying that  their  learning  projects  meet  our  standards,  we  will  ct^r- 
rupt  independent,  self-directed  learners  into  learners  dependent  (^n 
someone  else  to  determine  where,  when,  and  how  people  should 
learn.  Visions  of  a  learning  society  with  people  o{  all  ages  enthusi- 
astically pursuing  learning  that  interests  them  could  so  easily  turr 
intc^  a  jt^yless  learning  stKiety  with  people  grimly  fulfilling  require- 
ments and  seeking  legitimacy  fi^r  every  conceivable  variety  of  learn- 
ing'( 1978,  pp.  19-20). 

These  oppt^sed  pt^sitions  suggest  differing  views  t^f  present  and 
potential  students.  Some  see  them  as  lethargic  illiterates;  tnhers,  as 
humanistic  kmnvledge  seekers. 

The  Dilemma  of  Tracking 

Segregating  the  less  well-prepared  students  has  much  apjXMl.  C^lasses 
can  he  made  mt^re  htMnt^genetuis;  rhe  hright  students  are  ntn  ft^rced 
to  wait  for  the  less  able  tt^  catch  up;  and,  mtvst  impt^rtant,  the 
instructtir^  whtvse  classes  have  heen  relieved  oi  the  ptuwr  students 
can  retain  the  attitude  that  they  are  teaching  in  a  true  college. 
Ht^^vever,  the  practice  t^f  shunting  students  to  remedial  classes  is 
based  on  tenui^ns  assumpticms,  especially  the  assumption  that  stu- 
dent perfi^rmance  standards  are  immutable,  when  nearly  all  scht)ol 
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programs  arc  actually  based  on  shifting  m^rms.  The  concept  of  func- 
tional literacy  provides  an  example. 

Definitions  of  Functional  Literacy 

One  definition  of  functional  literacy  is  "the  level  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  calculating  ability  that  people  need  to  succeed  in  the  pub- 
lic realm  in  which  they  choose  to  operate."  Under  this  definition 
the  level  of  literacy  requred  to  function  as  a  citizen,  taxpayer,  or 
homemaker,  or  merely  *'on  the  street,"  serves  as  a  criterion.  A  sec- 
ond definition  is  *'the  level  of  reading,  writing,  and  ability  to  send 
and  receive  messages  that  it  takes  to  obtain  and  maintain  a  job." 
Obviously,  different  levels  of  literacy  are  required  for  performance 
in  different  types  of  jobs.  A  third  definition  of  functional  literacy  is 
"the  level  requircnl  to  perform  successfully  in  a  college  program." 
Here  again,  different  types  of  programs  require  different  levels  of 
ctM^^petency.  Harman  cited  a  1956  omnibus  definition:  "A  person 
is  functionally  literate  when  he  has  acquired  the  knowledge  and 
skills  in  reading  and  writing  which  enable  him  to  engage  effectively 
in  all  those  activities  in  which  literacy  is  normally  assumed  in  his 
cultural  gnnip"  (1987,  p.  4).  All  these  definitions,  then,  can  be  sub- 
sumed under  the  statement,  "Functional  literacy  is  the  ability  tc^ 
communicate  in  the  symbolic  language  of  reading,  writing,  and 
speaking  that  is  adequate  (or  people  to  maintain  themselves  in  the 
context  of  particular  situations,"  or,  as  the  NAEP  defines  it,  "using 
printed  and  written  information  to  functit>n  in  society,  to  acliieve 
one's  goals,  and  to  develop  oiu^'s  knowledge  nnd  pt^ential"  (Kirsch 
and  Jungeblut,  1986,  p.  3). 

So  defined,  functional  literacy  is  related  to  the  milieu  in  which 
people  find  tluMiiselves.  It  is  relative;  there  are  no  absolute  mini- 
mum standards  of  competence.  A  functionally  literate  person  in 
some  school  scitii^gs  may  be  tnnctionally  illitenile  in  certiiin  jol^s. 
And  a  person  wlio  is  quite  iible  to  communicate  witliin  the  confines 
oi  certain  jobs  may  be  functionally  illitenue  inv  purposes  of  a  col- 
lege program. 
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Hence  adiu-^mma.  Institutional  legitimacy  anJ  faculty  preJilec- 
ticnis  rest  on  standards,  defined  outcomes,  and  certifiable  results.  But 
the  definitions  j^uidin^  staff  effi^rts  and  the  precepts  of  continuing 
ediicaticn^  or  lifelong  learning  are  relative.  Each  perscMi  brings  idiiv 
syncratic  backgrounds  and  aspirations  to  the  instituticMi;  each  finds 
a  separate  set  o( experiences.  How  can  the  two  be  reconciled  m  an 
open-admissions  institution?  The  question  is  not  limited  to  devel- 
opmental education,  hut  the  influx  of  students  with  low  academic 
ability  brought  it  to  the  fi^re.  In  addition  to  providing  a  more  use- 
ful learning  experience  for  the  poorly  prepiired  students,  many  of 
the  developmental  education  prt^grams  have  segregated  them  into 
separate  enclaves,  thus  protecting,  at  least  temporarily,  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  other  portions  of  the  college. 

Imprecise  Criteria 

Selective  admission  to  any  program  is  as  discriminatory  as  it  is  jus- 
tifiable. Regardless  of  the  yardstick  applied,  the  people  wlu^  are 
shut  out  c^f  the  programs  in  which  they  wanted  to  enroll  have 
been  discriminated  against.  Yet,  with  accrediting  agencies,  state 
licensing  boards,  and  senior  institutions  looking  in,  program  direc- 
tors feel  justified  in  admitting  only  a  select  few,  particularly  it  the 
field  of  endeavor  for  which  the  program  prepares  people  can  take 
only  n\any  graduates  or  if  college  facilities  allow  tor  only  so 
many  matriculants. 

Shtuild  the  colleges  restrict  admissions  to  certain  programs?  If 
some  applicants  canntU  gain  admission  to  a  prognmi  because  their 
level  of  literacy  is  lower  than  a  cutting  score,  the  issue  is  resolved 
U)r  them.  But  il  applicants  (ire  admitted  to  the  program,  then  pro- 
gram oper.itiM's  have  the  resptMisibility  to  teach  the  skilK  required 
lor  them  to  succeed  in  it.  The  pattern  of  allowing  all  to  enter  and 
using  the  program  itself  to  screei\  out  the  unworthy  should  be  dis- 
counted, lirsi  becatisc  one  cannot  at  the  same  time  teach  and  judge, 
and  second  because  it  is  too  expensive,  both  in  tern\s  ol  public 
funds  ami  concern  for  people,  to  allow  sirable  numbers  to  enroll 
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wirh  the  expectation  that  many  of  them  will  not  complete  the 
course  of  study. 

The  pressures  for  selective  admission  to  various  programs  have 
grown  in  recent  years.  In  the  1950s,  most  colleges  screened  students 
into  remedial  programs  if  their  prior  high  school  grades  or  their 
scores  on  entrance  tests  suggested  that  they  might  not  he  ahL  to 
succeed  in  the  transfer  programs.  In  the  1960s»  ti\e  pressure  to  allow 
anyone  to  enter  a  transfer  program  grew,  the  reason  being  that 
remedial  programs  were  seen  as  catchalls  for  the  less  worthy,  as 
holding  tanks  for  students  who  must  be  "cooled  out"  of  higher  edu- 
cation. In  the  1970s,  the  pendulum  swung  back,  with  many  insti- 
tutions building  developmental  prt)grams,  screening  students  into 
them,  moving  away  frt)m  the  attitude  of  letting  students  try  every- 
thing and  fail  if  they  must.  That  trend  accelerated  in  the  1980s  as 
state  mandates  spread. 

However,  it  is  quite  pt>ssible  to  teach  functional  literacy  in  the 
transfer  program.  Some  m>table  efforts  at  mainstreaming — that  is, 
allowing  lower-ability  students  to  take  the  regular  college  classes 
even  while  they  are  being  assisted  supplementally — have  been 
made.  Many  ot  these  efforts  involve  the  use  of  learning  laborato- 
ries. As  examples,  in  the  Developmental  Studies  Program  at  Penn 
Valley  Community  College  (Missouri),  the  Learning  Skills  Labora- 
tory (LSL)  was  used  as  an  extension  c^f  the  math  and  English  class- 
room. Students  could  complete  LSL  instructional  activities,  as 
prescribed  by  faculty  members,  bt^fore  progressing  to  the  course  or 
ctmcurrently  with  it  (Ford,  1976).  Sacramento  City  College  (Cal- 
ifornia) initiated  a  Higher  Education  Learning  Package  (HELP)  to 
promote  the  success  and  retentioii  of  students  with  basic  skill  defi- 
ciencies while  mainstreaming  them  into  regular  courses.  Students 
who  were  reading  at  a  sixth-^rade  level  wi>rked  with  instructors  and 
tutors  in  small  groups  and  on  a  one-to-on*;  basis  (Bohr  and  Bmy, 
1979).  Introducing  concepts  t)f  mastery  learning  into  the  regular 
courses  in  City  Cx^lleges  of  C^hicagt>  resulted  in  student  achievement 
and  retention  superior  to  those  obtained  in  remedial  courses  or  in 
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the  regular  courses  taught  in  nonmastery  fashion  (Chausow,  1979). 
A  series  of  one-hour  study  skills  courses  coordinated  with  the  reg- 
ular academic  courses  in  Dutchess  Community  College  (New  York) 
led  to  better  grades  and  retention  not  only  in  the  related  courses 
hut  also  in  other  classes  (Weeks,  1987).  Thus,  remediation  does  not 
have  to  come  in  the  form  of  segregated  remedial  courses. 

It  is  likely  that  most  students  can  succeed  in  the  collegiate  and 
occupational  programs  if  they  are  required  to  supplement  their 
courses  with  tutorials,  learning  labs,  special  counseling,  peer-group 
assistance,  and/or  a  variety  of  other  aids.  Required  is  a  key  word  in 
the  foregoing  sentence;  left  to  their  own  choice,  few  students  who 
need  assistance  will  seek  it  out.  Several  surveys  have  found  that,  of 
their  own  volition,  students  tend  not  to  take  advtmtage  of  the  sup- 
port ser\Mces  that  the  college  provides  for  them.  Yet  mandating  sup- 
port services  means  that  additional  funds  must  be  found.  The 
question  is  how  much  effort  the  colleges  are  willing  to  put  into  the 
extra  treatment  required  by  students  who  enter  programs  that  over- 
whelm them.  Given  a  choice  between  an  admissions  screen  to  keep 
students  out  of  the  programs  and  the  allocation  of  sizable  funds  to 
ensure  students'  success  if  they  are  admitted,  many  institutional 
managers  faced  with  static  budgets  opt  to  keep  the  less  well-prepared 
students  out  of  the  transfer  courses  by  placing  them  in  remedial 
ccHirses  or  segregated  compensatory*  education  programs. 

Rut  denying  students  admission  to  programs  of  their  choice  is 
difficult  to  justify.  The  open-door  philosophy  of  the  community  col- 
lege implies  that  these  students  shcuild  not  be  denied.  The  fact  that 
some  can  succeed  alsc^  suggests  that  they  shc^uld  not  be  denied.  And 
the  fact  that  students  who  are  denied  access  to  collegiate  programs 
are  typically  denied  exposure  to  the  humanistic  and  scientific 
thought  on  which  these  areas  are  based  mandates  that  they  must 
noi  be  denied.  Community  colleges  have  succeeded  in  opening 
access  to  all;  if  that  access  is  limited  to  a  developmental  program 
that  c^ftcrs  primarily  the  same  type  of  basic  education  that  failed  the 
students  in  the  lower  schools,  then  students  have  been  cruelly 
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denied  access  to  higher  learning.  The  colleges  cannot  afford  to  oper- 
ate separate  programs  for  the  less  qualified  unless  those  programs  are 
verifiably  supportive  of  the  collegiate  and  career  programs. 

Those  who  would  impose  standards  for  programs  at  any  level 
face  difficulties  stemming  from  lack  of  consensus  on  institutional 
purpose,  antagonism  to  the  idea  of  group  norms,  and,  in  secondary 
schools  and  community  colleges,  the  inability  to  impose  entrance 
requirements.  Selective  screening  into  the  collegiate  programs  could 
not  be  maintained  in  an  earlier  era  because  students  demanded  and 
got  the  right  to  fail,  and  that  contributed  to  the  unconscionable 
attrition  figures  of  the  1970s.  Selective  admission  into  the  collegiate 
programs  has  been  tried  again  because  it  is  easier  to  screen  students 
out  en  bloc  than  to  establish  criteria  for  functional  literacy  course 
by  course.  Yet  unless  those  criteria  are  defined,  selective  admissions 
will  again  be  unsuccessful.  Even  though  it  is  impossible  to  bring  all 
students  to  the  point  at  which  they  can  succeed  in  the  courses  and 
programs  of  their  choice,  the  community  colleges  must  continue 
trying.  As  the  Commission  on  the  Future  of  Community  Colleges 
pointed  out,  "Literacy  is  essential  both  for  the  individual  and  soci- 
ety. .  .  .  Community  colleges  must  make  a  commitment,  without 
apology,  to  help  students  overcome  academic  deficiercies  j^.nd 
acquire  the  skills  they  need  tc^  become  effective,  independent  learn- 
ers" (American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges, 
1988,  pp.  16-17). 

Reconciling  the  Dilemma 

Throe  options  are  available  to  colleges  that  would  reconcile  the 
conflict  between  maintaining  standards  and  allowing  all  students 
to  enter  the  prc^grams  of  their  choice.  First,  they  can  define  the  spe- 
cific competencies  required  to  enter  and  succeed  in  each  course. 
"College  level,''  "prt^gram  proficiency,"  and  "academic  standards" 
are  not  sufficiently  precise.  There  is  too  much  variation  among 
courses  in  the  same  program— indeed,  amiM^g  sections  of  the  same 
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course — for  these  criteria  to  hold.  Standards  are  too  often  relative 
instead  of  absolute.  Screening  tests  can  be  wsed  at  the  point  of  entry 
to  each  class.  And  precise  exit  criteria — alst>  known  as  specific,  mea- 
surable objectives — can  be  set. 

The  second  option  is  to  allow  all  students  to  enroll  in  any  course 
but  to  limit  the  number  of  courses  that  poorly  prepared  students  can 
take  in  any  term  and  require  that  they  take  advantage  of  the  avail- 
able support  services.  Thus,  students  might  take  only  one  course  at 
a  time  and  participate  in  tutorial  and  learning-laboratory  sessions 
on  the  basis  of  three  hours  for  each  credit  hour  attempted. 

The  third  option  is  for  the  colleges  to  abandon  the  pretext  that 
they  offer  freshman-  and  sophomore-level  studies.  They  cixild  enroll 
high  school  dropouts,  adult  basic  education  students,  job  seekers, 
and  job  upgrade rs,  offering  them  the  services  they  need  lUitside  the 
"credit  hour'*  structure. 

All  three  opticMis  are  ncnv  in  play  to  somQ  extent.  The  cc^lleges 
that  are  involved  in  master^'  learning  and  other  techniques  that  rely 
on  precisely  specified  measures  i^f  student  prc^gress  ha\*e  built  their 
programs  on  absolute  standards.  Those  that  mimitor  student 
progress  and  insist  that  students  participate  in  auxiliary*  instruct ii^n a  1 
exercises  have  moved  well  ttnvard  building  the  kind  of  collegewide 
instructional  effort  that  teaching  poorly  prepared  students  demands. 
And  those  that  have  erected  separate  institutes  that  concentrate 
exclusively  on  adult  basic  education  antl  career-related  studies  have 
abandoned  collegiate  studies  de  facto. 

At  least  two  options  are  not  acceptable:  allowing  sizable  per- 
centages of  students  to  fail,  and  reducing  academic  standards  so  that 
those  who  do  get  through  have  not  been  sufficiently  welt  prepared 
to  succeed  in  the  wt^rkplace  t^r  in  further  education.  High  failure 
rates  have  led  to  numennis  charges  that  the  community  colleges  are 
a  dead  end  for  many  of  their  matriculnnts,  especially  the  minority 
students.  By  reducing  standards,  as  detailed  by  Ricliardsori,  Fisk,  and 
Okuii  (l^W^),  the  colleges  were  merely  pushitig  the  problem  i^ff  to 
the  students'  employers  or  to  the  ncademic  iiistitutions  in  which 
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they  subsequently  enrolled.  In  the  1980s  the  numercnis  state  mnn- 
dares  desij^ned  to  improve  student  progress  reflect  a  decided  unwill- 
ingness to  allow  either  of  thivse  options  to  continue. 

As  community  colleges  become  involved  mt^re  heavily  in  dex-el- 
opmental  education,  they  have  to  reconcile  their  relations  with 
the  secondary  schools,  from  which  they  brtike  away.  Education  at 
any  level  depends  on  prior  preparatiiMi  of  the  students.  The  decline 
in  ihe  secondary  schools  during  the  1970s  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  events  of  the  decade  in  education.  Why  it  happened  is  not 
relevant  to  this  discussion;  reduced  schtxil  budgets,  the  coming  of 
age  ot  a  generation  reared  on  television,  the  assigning  of  noncd- 
ucative  tasks  to  the  schools,  and  numercnis  other  causes  have  been 
cited-  Rut  much  of  the  blame  can  be  placed  at  the  colleges'  doors. 
The  dearth  ot  communication  between  college  and  secondary 
school  staH  members,  the  lack  of  articulation  in  curriculum,  the 
failure  to  share  teaching  materials  except  on  the  basis  of  a  random 
encounter,  all  must  be  mentioned.  Concerns  for  social  equity 
replaced  a  prior  ctMicern  lor  admission  standards.  In  their  haste  to 
expand  access,  the  colleges  neglected  to  assist  the  secondary 
sc1kh)Is  in  preparing  the  people  who  would  be  coming  to  them  and 
even,  in  many  cases,  to  reciMiimend  the  secondary  school  courses 
that  the  students  should  lake.  Reconciling  the  dilemma  will  force 
them  lo  reciity  this  omission. 

Issues 

Whether  or  not  the  cmnmunity  colleges  pick  up  the  seventeen- 
year-olds  who  have  leti  high  school  early,  and  whether  or  not  they 
serve  as  a  bridge  between  schooling  and  work  \ov  iheir  older  sui- 
denis,  developmental  education  fits  within  their  mission  i>f  con- 
neclinm  pei^ple  with  i^pportunities.  They  will  be  involved  in 
remedial  studies  in  one  lorm  or  another,  and  their  career  education 
pn^grams  have  already  enrolled  half  ot  ibeir  students.  Linkini;  the 
iwi^  may  Iv  a  natural  ni'xt  step.  C^an  the  colleges  do  ii.^ 
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The  colleges  need  more  information  about  the  effects  o\  ilie 
developmental  education  in  which  they  are  so  heavily  engaged.  Do 
segregated  remedial  programs  lead  to  higher  standards  in  other 
courses?  Do  the  faculty  members  outside  the  programs  add  content 
to  the  courses  from  which  the  lesser-ability  students  have  been 
removed?  Do  they  pass-students  thrc^ugh  the  courses  more  rapidly 
when  they  are  relieved  from  having  to  wait  for  the  slower  students? 
If  so,  all  these  results  should  be  tabulated  as  benefits  of  the  separate 
programs.  If  not,  the  better  students  have  not  gained  from  the 
absence  of  the  poorer  ones.  3o  far,  studies  of  these  effects  have  been 
almc^st  nonexistent. 

Several  attempts  to  engage  instructors  in  defining  the  (outcomes 
of  their  courses  in  specific,  measurable  terms  have  failed.  What 
forms  of  staff  development  would  he  successful?  What  incentives 
could  be  used? 

Would  allowing  instructors  to  test  the  students  who  scujght  entr>' 
to  their  classes  and  bar  those  who  did  not  pass  the  test  suffice  to 
encourage  them  to  beccMnc  accountable  fc^r  passing  a  specified  per- 
centage? No  moves  in  this  direction  are  apparent. 

Required  support  services  increase  instructional  costs.  Can  the 
colleges  find  sufficient  funds  for  the  necessary  tutors,  counselors, 
learnin  -laboratory  technicians,  and  paraprc^tessional  instructional 
aides?  Can  the  faculty  be  encouraged  to  work  with  these  aides,  so 
that  classrocim  and  auxiliary  instruction  lead  to  parallel  objectives? 

What  patterns  of  learning  are  demanded  of  students  in  the 
courses  currently  in  place?  Finding  answers  to  that  question 
demands  analyses  of  classRXMii  tests  and  teaching  techniques,  <i  form 
of  research  rarely  seen  in  the  contemporary  college.  Will  the  fac- 
ulty and  administrators  demand  it? 

The  overriding  issue  is  whether  community  colleges  can  main- 
tain their  credibility  as  institutions  of  higher  education  even  while 
they  enroll  the  ii^creasingly  less  well-prepared  students.  II  they  can, 
they  will  fulfill  the  promises  of  their  earliest  proponents. 
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Community  Education 

Extending  College  Services  and  Training 


lommunity  education,  the  broadest  of  all  cc^nimuniry  college 


V->functions,  embraces  adult  and  continuinj^  education,  along 
with  numeriHis  other  services  to  the  local  community.  It  may  take 
the  lorm  of  classes  (or  credit  or  not  for  credit*  varying  in  duration 
funn  tme  hour  to  a  weekend,  several  days,  or  an  entire  schtx)l  term. 
Q)mmunity  educatitMi  may  be  sponst^red  by  the  college,  by  some 
other  agency  usiiig  college  facilities,  or  jointly  by  the  college  and 
stnue  outside  grtnip.  h  may  be  provided  on  campus,  off  campus.  c»r 
through  televisit)n,  the  newspapers,  or  radio.  It  may  center  on  edu- 
catitm  or  recreation,  on  programs  (ov  personal  interest  or  tor  the 
good  ol  the  entire  ct)mmunity. 

The  various  h>rms  o\  commimity  education  usually  arc  fully  sup- 
pt>rted  by  participant  fees,  grants,  or  contracts  with  external  orga- 
nizations. Partici[)ants  tend  t(^  have  short-term  goals  rather  than 
degree  or  certificate  objectives.  They  are  usually  older  than  the  tra- 
dititnial  eighteen-  to  twenty-t>ne-year-old  students,  and  their  range 
of  prior  sc1"hh>1  achievement  is  more  varied:  many  ot  them  already 
hold  baccalaureate  or  graduate  degrees,  antl  many  more  have  ncx  er 
completed  high  schiH^l.  They  usually  attend  the  courses  or  activi- 
ties intermittently  and  part-time.  They  have  their  own  reasons  for 
attending,  and  program  managers  design  activities  acct>rdingly. 

Ftnind  in  the  earliest  community  colleges,  these  activities  were 
carried  along  for  decades  on  the  periphery'  of  the  career  and  collegiate 
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functions.  They  expandeil  ^^reatly  in  the  1970s,  slowed  in  the  1980s 
as  coUej^e  ser\'ices  came  under  cUvser  scrutiny  from  external  budget 
allocators,  and  ^rew  again  in  the  1990s  as  college  leaders  continu- 
ally  sought  new  avenues  tor  funding  services  to  particular  commu- 
nity groups. 

This  chapter  reviews  the  rationale  for  and  scope  of  ccMumunity 
education,  emphasizing  the  most  popular  activities:  continuing  edu- 
cation and  contracted  services.  It  considers  also  the  perennial  pnih- 
leuis  ot  funding,  assessing  effects,  and  x  alidating  these  services  thai 
iail  outside  the  traditional  collegiate  offerings. 

Rationale 

Beginning  with  Jesse  Bogue,  who  popularized  the  term  amuniou'tv 
college  in  the  1950s,  and  culminating  with  the  ('omuiission  on  the 
Future  of  Community  Ct^lleges'  report,  Buildinf^  Communities 
(American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  19S8), 
the  leaders  of  the  AACJC^  were  vigorous  in  their  support  tor  com- 
munity  education.  Edmund  J.  Cileazer,  Jr.,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion fnim  1958  until  1981,  wrote  extensively  in  favor  of  education 
ior  direct  community  development,  the  expansion  of  the  colleges 
heytnid  their  role  in  postsectmdary  education,  and  continuing  edu- 
cation  as  the  main  purpose.  He  emphasized  the  "community," 
rather  than  the  "college,"  in  the  institution  s  title.  To  him,  the  insti- 
tulitin  was  a  resource  to  he  used  hy  individuals  throughout  their 
lifetime  and  hy  the  gener  \\  puhlic  as  an  agency  assisting  with  com- 
munity issues. 

One  of  Cjleazer  s  prime  contentions  was  that  "the  cmiimunity 
college  is  uniquely  qualilied  to  become  the  ViCXhs  oi  a  community 
learning  system,  relating  organizations  with  educational  functions 
into  a  ctniiplex  sufhcient  to  respond  to  the  population's  learning 
needs"  ( 1980,  p.  10).  I  le  thought  the  iivstitution  Ciipable  of  serving 
as  a  connector  hy  virtue  ol  its  students  and  Maff  members,  who  fre- 
quently work  at  other  jobs  in  the  community.  The  college  would  be 
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a  link  ammig  all  community  organizations  that  provide  learning 
activities.  "Amonj^  these  are  radio  and  television  stations,  newspa- 
pers, libraries,  museums,  schools,  colleges,  theaters,  parks,  orches^ 
tras,  dance  groups,  unions,  and  cluhs"  (p.  10).  As  for  the  money  to 
pay  for  all  this,  Gleazer  made  repeated  calls  for  fiscal  formulas  that 
would  recognize  the  diverse  programs  presented  hy  community  col- 
leges. However,  he  recognizt^d  that  "a  kind  of  riptide  exists  between 
the  interest  in  lifelong  education  and  the  apparently  limited  finan- 
cial resources  available  for  conventional  education  for  traditional 


Numerous  other  commentators  have  favored  community  edu- 
cation as  a  dominant  function  for  community  colleges.  My  ran 
(1%9)  traced  the  community  education  concept  through  univer- 
sity extension  services  and  the  adult  and  continuing  education  that 
has  been  offered  by  the  public  schools  for  the  past  century.  These 
institutions  were  thereby  able  to  provide  educational  services  to 
individuals  and  groups  without  being  wed  to  traditional  academic 
forms,  such  as  credits,  semesters,  and  grades.  In  Myran  s  view,  the 
com  muni  ty4^ased  college  is  eminently  equipped  to  pro\'ide  such  ser- 
vices because  of  its  ability  "to  coordinate  planning  with  other  com- 
munity agencies,  its  interest  in  participatory  learning  experiences 
as  well  as  cognitive  ones,  the  wide  range  of  ages  and  life  goals  rep- 
resented in  its  student  body,  and  the  alternative  instructional 
approaches  it  arninges  to  make  learning  accessible  to  various  com- 
munity groups"  (p.  5).  Martorana  and  Piland  (1984)  similarly  pro- 
moted the  concept;  Ooss  has  furthered  it  in  many  of  her  writings, 
such  as  Aclu/ts  av  Learners  ( 1 981 );  and  it  is  thematic  in  the  numerous 
issues  of  iA)mmunity  Services  CMtalyst,  published  since  1970. 

Its  intentions  are  nibble.  Marlacher  and  Cjollattscheck  recom- 
mended a  college  that  would  be  a  "vital  participant  in  the  total 
renewal  princess  of  the  community  .  .  .  dedicated  to  the  continual 
gnnvth  and  developmei'it  of  its  citizens  and  its  social  institutions" 
(1978,  p.  7).  Such  a  college  woukl  offer  the  kinds  of  education  com- 
munity members  want,  not  the  kind  that  pedagogues  thii^ik  is  good 
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for  them,  and  at  locations  where  the  learners  are,  not  where  the  col- 
lege says  they  should  he.  Harlacher  and  GoUattscheck  urged  com- 
munity  colleges  to  ccx)perate  with  social,  governmental,  professional, 
educational-  and  neighborhood  agencies  in  mutually  supportive 
advisory  relationships  and  in  joint  ventures. 

Most  recently,  the  AACJC-sponsored  Commission  on  the 
Future  of  Community  Colleges  has  urged  the  colleges  to  coalesce 
around  the  community  education  concept: 

The  community  college,  at  its  best,  can  be  a  center  for 
problem-solving  in  adult  illiteracy  or  the  education  (^f 
the  disabled.  It  can  be  a  center  for  leadership  training, 
too.  it  can  also  be  the  place  where  education  and  busi- 
ness leaders  meet  to  talk  about  the  problems  of  displaced 
wtukers.  It  can  bring  together  agencies  to  strengthen  ser- 
vices for  minorities,  working  women,  single  parent  heads 
of  households,  and  unwed  teenage  parents.  It  can  coor- 
dinate efforts  to  provide  day  care,  transportation,  and 
financial  aid.  The  community  college  can  take  the  lead 
in  long-range  planning  for  community  development. 
And  it  can  serve  as  the  focal  point  for  improving  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  inner  city  [American  Association  ni 
Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  1988,  p.  35]. 

This  seems  a  large  order,  but  the  commission  is  dedicated  to  fos- 
tering the  colleges  as  centers  of  community  life,  lis  report  begins 
with  the  premise  that  'The  term  community  should  be  defined  not 
only  as  a  region  to  be  served,  but  also  as  a  climate  to  be  created"  (p. 
}),  and  mnny  of  its  seventy-seven  recommendations  follow  from 
that  theme. 

Vhat  has  stimulated  these  calls  for  completely  revised  structures? 
What  has  made  these  advocates  so  concerned  with  community 
building  and  noncampus  fc^rms?  One  clue  is  prcn'ided  by  the  nature 
of  community  colleges'  political  and  fiscal  support.  The  colleges 
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draw  minuscule  funds  from  private  donors  and  have  few  foundation- 
suppc^rted  research  contracts.  Instead^  they  depend  ahnost  entirely 
on  public  monies  awarded  in  a  political  arena.  And  here  they  have 
difficulty  competing  with  the  more  prestigicxis  universities  for  sup- 
port in  legislatures  dominated  by  state  university  alumni.  They  seem 
to  be  turning  to  their  local  ct^nstituents,  seeking  links  with  taxpay- 
ers at  the  grass  roots — seeking  support  from  the  business  commu- 
nity, for  example,  by  providmg  customized  job-training  services  for 
local  employers. 

Community  cducatic^n  proponents  foster  activities  different  fronx 
the  traditional  courses  taught  by  regular  faculty  members,  saying 
that  these  are  archaic,  restrictive,  discriminatc^ry,  and  narrowly 
focused.  They  seem  to  feel  that  dtnng  away  with  the  traditional 
ti^rms  in  which  education  has  been  conducted  will  necessarily  lead 
to  a  higher  quality  of  service.  In  their  desire  to  e.schew  elitism, 
they  articulate  pt^pulist,  egalitarian  goals.  The  more  diverse  the 
population  served,  and  the  less  traditionally  based  the  program, 
the  better. 

The  overarching  concept  of  ccwmuniiy  education  is  certainly 
justifiable;  few  would  quibble  with  the  intent  of  an  institution  tt^ 
upgrade  its  entire  community  rather  than  merely  to  provide  a  lim- 
ited array  of  courses  for  people  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-cme.  H(nv- 
ever,  the  unal  seems  less  than  the  sum  oi  its  parts.  The  ccniiptMients 
of  community  education  must  be  addressed  separately  in  order  to 
understand  its  scope  and  effect.  Are  all  segments  of  equal  value? 
Who  decides  what  shall  he  presented,  and  who  shall  pay  for  it.^ 

Categories 

The  terms  m(^st  commonly  used  in  definitions  of  community  edu- 
cation include 

•  Adult  cducatiim:  instructicn^  designed  for  people  whc^ 
are  beytn^d  the  age  c^f  compulsc^r>'  school  attendance 
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and  who  have  either  completed  or  interrupted  their 
formal  education 

•  Contimiing  education:  the  learning  effc^rt  undertaken  by 
people  whose  principal  cKCupations  are  no  longer  as 
students,  those  who  regard  learning  as  a  means  of 
developing  their  potential  or  resolving  their  problems 

•  Lifclonf^  learning:  intermittent  education^  whether  or 
not  undertaken  in  school  settings 

•  Community  services:  the  broadest  term;  whatever  ser- 
vices  an  institution  provides  that  are  acceptable  to  the 
people  in  its  service  area 

•  Community  "based  education:  programs  designed  by  the 
people  served  and  developed  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity (Brawer,  1980) 

Respondents  to  a  nationwide  survey  of  directors  of  continuing 
education  defined  it  as  '  :ourses  and  activities  tor  credit  or  non- 
credit,  formal  classRHMU  i^r  nontraditional  programs,  cultural,  recre- 
ational offerings  specifically  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
surrounding  ccniimunity  and  using  school,  college,  and  other  facil- 
ities'' (Fletcher  and  cithers,  1977,  p.  12).  "Community-based"  edu- 
cation was  more  related  to  ciMiimunity  problem-solving  activities, 

NtU  ccnitent  with  a  definitimi  centering  on  the  participants'  age, 
proponents  of  adult  and  continuing  educatiiMi  refer  to  it  as  learner- 
centered  education,  with  the  learners  participating  "actively  at 
every  stage  of  the  educational  process.  .  .  .  The  content  and  the 
methodologies  should  draw  heavily  upon  the  learner's  life  and  work 
experience."  The  instructors  are  "facilitators  of  learning,"  concerned 
more  with  pmcess  than  with  ccnitent  (Freedman,  19tS7,  p.  63).  As 
witli  most  con'  cpts  in  educatitin,  continuing  ctlucation  is  more  an 
ideology  than  a  ti i:\iry. 

Conceptually,  community  education  includes  elements  of  career, 
developmental,  ami  collegiate  education.  C^ueer  education  is  orga- 
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nized  around  programs  that  prepare  people  for  the  job  market,  whereas 
community  education  includes  short  courses  offered  for  occupational 
upgrading  or  relicensure.  Collegiate  education  is  directed  toward 
preparing  people  tor  academic  degrees,  whereas  con^munity  education 
may  include  regular  college  courses  taken  hy  adults,  the  awarding  of 
college  credit  for  experience,  and  noncredit  courses  actually  taught  at 
the  college  level — for  example,  conversational  foreign  languages. 
ne\*elopmental  education  is  designed  to  remedy  the  defects  in  student 
learning  occasioned  hy  prior  school  failure,  whereas  community  edu- 
cation may  include  adult  basic  studies  that  focus  on  literacy,  high 
school  completion,  and  general  education  development.  Some  ele- 
ments of  community  education — programs  for  people  with  disabili- 
ties and  for  prison  inmates,  for  example — may  cut  across  all  three  of 
the  other  functions.  However,  other  elements  in  community  educa- 
tion relate  more  to  providing  noneducative  services  to  the  commu- 
iiiry  than  they  do  to  the  educational  dimension  itself.  In  this  category 
woukl  fall  the  opening  of  college  facilities  for  public  functions  and  a 
variety  oi  recreational  services — the  community  service  notion. 

Pnictically,  the  source  of  funds  tends  to  dix  ide  community  edu- 
cation from  the  other  functions.  C^immunity  education  activities 
are  more  likely  to  be  sell -supporting,  fully  funded  through  tuititm 
or  with  moiu'y  provided  by  an  tuitside  agency  on  the  basis  of  a  con- 
tract for  ser\  ices  rendered,  StaiL*  and  federal  funds  earmarked  for 
special  groups  are  often  u,sl\1  in  community  education  programs.  In 
some  ca^es  local  lax  monies  and  categorical  grants  are  used  for  com- 
munity educaiioiu  whereas  career  and  collegiate  education  are 
funded  by  the  states  throuuh  various  formulas,  usuallv  based  on  stu- 
•.leiu  enrollment  or  credit  bin  its  generated. 

Enrollments 

The  variations  in  dehnition  and  c<itegories  make  it  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  maunitu(.le  ol  community  education.  Hntollment  itgurcs, 
espccialU,  are  uiueliable;  they  are  usually  understated  except  when 
being  pronouncL\l  by  advocates  intent  on  slnnving  that  the  colleges 
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serve  nearly  ever>'one  in  their  district.  Because  degree-credit  courses 
are  funded  at  higher,  more  consistent  levels  than  most  of  commu- 
nity education,  the  tendency  was  to  classify  as  much  as  possible  as 
degree  credit,  thus  inflating  those  numbers  at  the  expense  c^f  com- 
munity education  enrollment  figures.  Ho\ve\^er,  as  the  states  placed 
limits  on  the  number  of  credit  hours  for  which  they  would  reim- 
burse the  colleges,  that  practice  was  curtailed.  Actually,  the  total 
community  education  enrollment  wt^uld  far  exceed  the  combined 
enrollment  in  the  career-certificate  and  ccUlegiate-degree  programs 
if  people  who  enrolled  in  college-credit  classes  but  without  degree 
aspiraticM^s  were  classified  instead  as  adult  educaticn^  students.  But 
enrollees  in  noncredit  courses  and  participants  in  ccM^^munity  ser- 
vice activities  are  those  typically  counted. 

The  enrollment  figures  that  are  a\'ailable  are  wc^rth  recounting. 
Community  education  enrollments  (in-service,  recreational,  and 
life  enrichment  programs  thai  are  not  part  of  for-credit,  academic 
pn^grams)  were  repi^rted  in  the  AACJC  Dircctni-y  between  1974-75, 
when  they  were  3,259,972,  and  1984-85,  when  they  totaled 
3,651,225,  For  the  decade  they  ranged  between  three  and  four  mil- 
lion. However,  the  introduction  to  the  1980  Directory  states  that 
''because  these  programs  vary  in  length,  with  no  clearly  defined  reg- 
istration periods,  it  is  difficult  :o  get  a  clear  picture,  .  .  .  Some  insti- 
tutions do  not  routinely  collect  enrollment  figures  from  community 
education  students"  (p.  3).  Extrapolating  from  the  877  institutions 
that  did  report  student  head  count  in  noncredir  activities  in 
1984-85,  the  compilers  of  the  Directory  estimated  that  4,848,065 
participated  nationwide,  with  99.3  percent  of  them  in  public  col- 
lege^. The  AACX^  has  since  stopped  reporting  these  data  in  its 
Directory  because  of  the  imprecision  of  the  figures. 

Data  difficulties  make  it  impossible  to  compare  community  edu- 
cation enrollments  between  states  as  well.  Some  st.ite  reports 
inc  lude  adult  basic  education  and/c^r  participation  in  recreationnl 
activities,  and  others  do  not.  Further,  head-count  enrollments  in 
community  education  usually  include  duplicate  enrollments  occ.i- 
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sioned  when  the  same  person  participates  in  mtire  than  one  non- 
credit  course  or  activity  during  the  year.  Nonetheless,  state  enroll- 
ments are  useful  as  an  estimate  of  the  magnitude  and  types  of 
functions  included  in  the  ccMnmunity  education  dehnition. 

For  example,  the  AACjC  Directory  reported  15.3,086  partici- 
pants in  community  education  in  1979  in  California,  compared 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  1,101,648  students  in  degree-credit  pro- 
grams. This  relatively  low  ratio  reflects  the  predominance  of  the 
California  secondary'  schools  in  adult  education.  In  the  three  com- 
munity college  districts  that  had  jurisdiction  over  adult  education, 
more  than  half  of  the  students  were  classified  as  adults.  Community 
education  enrollments  in  California  plummeted  after  the  passa<^e  of 
Proposition  13  in  1978  cut  off  the  local  funding  base  for  commu- 
nity services,  hut  enrollments  rose  again  when  the  courses  were 
reinstated  on  a  student -tee  basis. 

The  total  varies  as  well  in  other  states.  In  Florida  the  commu- 
nity colleges  have  major  responsibility  for  offering  courses  to  indi- 
\*iduals  aged  sixteen  and  older  who  had  legally  left  the  lower  schools. 
In  1985-86,  1  19,936  were  enrolled  in  adult  general  studies  and 
122,71 1  in  community  instructional  services,  totals  comparable  to 
the  enrollments  in  collegiate  and  career  programs  (Florida  State 
Department  of  Education,  1987).  The  North  Carolina  Community 
C>(^llege  System  s  1992-93  Annual  Stati$tkal  Report  said  that  60  per- 
cent c^f  the  students  in  the  state  were  enrolled  in  programs  that  do 
not  lead  to  college  degrees.  TTiese  included  occupational  adult  basic 
education,  and  avocational  areas  (North  CJarolina  Department  of 
Community  Colleges,  1993b).  In  Washington,  33,662  students  were 
enrolled  for  such  reasons  as  preparing  for  retirement  and  de\'elop- 
ing  parenting  and  homemaking  skills.  An  additional  1 1 ,396  students 
sought  basic  skills  training,  including  English  as  a  second  language 
(Washington  State  Board  for  Community  and  Technical  C 'olloges, 
1992).  The  Missi^^ippi  Public  (Community  and  Junior  Colleges 
tnrodnient  Report  for  Fall  19^)^  shinved  that      percent  of  the  stu- 
dents were  in  "non-credit''  courses,  including  adult  basic  education 
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(ABE),  graduate  equivalency  diploma  (GEO)  programs,  literacy 
programs,  and  training  in  various  industries  (Mississippi  State  Board 
{ov  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  1993). 

There  is  no  question  that  the  demand  for  non-degree-related 
courses  is  high  across  all  segments  of  the  population.  A  1991 
Natiimal  Household  Education  Survey  found  that  oiu^-third  of  all 
employed  adults  had  enrolled  in  sonie  type  of  j oh- related,  part- time 
educational  activity  in  the  prior  year.  Managers  and  professionals 
were  much  more  likely  to  participate,  hut  employed  people  in  all 
categories  were  taking  courses  in  professional  development,  tech- 
nical or  skilled  joh  r mining,  and  several  additional  areas.  The  mixlal 
enrollee  was  aged  thirty-fi\'e  to  forty-four  (National  Center  for  Edu- 
cation Statistics,  1994c). 


The  scope  ot  community  education  is  reflected  in  documents  ema- 
nating  trom  colleges  around  the  country.  C^intinuing  education 
alone  covers  a  hroad  area. 

Continuing  Education 

A  Ford  Foundation  Study  reported  hy  (  nttell  (1985)  found  that 
many  low-income  adults  are  invi^lved  in  community  education  and 
coiicluded  that  community-hased  colleges  provide  an  important 
t^priiMi  for  many  people  who  are  not  served  elsewhere.  Whatever 
the  financial  circumstances,  many  groups  of  people  are  involved 
hecause  community  education  addresses  a  wWlc  variety  ot  concerns, 
including  child  care,  suhstance  ahuse,  senior  citizen  services,  stu- 
dent achievement/school  effectiveness,  community  pi ide/support 
tor  schools,  unemployment  and  underemployment,  literacy/diploma 
and  degree  completion,  and  community  economic  development. 

Programs  for  special  groups  are  provided,  usually  when  sufficient 
funding  can  he  ohtaiiu*d.  Programs  for  displaced  workers,  gcronttil- 
ogy  prognims  for  hoth  the  general  puhlic  .ukI  providers  of  direct  ser- 
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vices  to  older  adults,  women  s  programs,  retired  persons'  programs, 
and  programs  for  single  parents  or  displaced  innnemakers  are  directed 
toward  particular  groups.  Several  hundred  community  colleges  par- 
ticipate in  the  Servicememhers  Opportunity  Colleges  program, 
which  allows  members  of  the  armed  forces  and  their  families  to 
enroll  in  college-level  programs  at  community  and  state  colleges  and 
universities.  This  program,  founded  in  1972,  helps  to  ^strengthen 
and  coordinate  voluntary'  college- level  educatitmal  opportunities  for 
Service  members'*  (Servicememhers  Opportunity  Colleges,  1995, 
p.  1 ).  The  program  advocates  flexible  access  to  higher  education  for 
members  of  the  armed  forces  and  strengthens  the  liaistin  and  com- 
munication between  the  military  and  higher  educati(^n. 

Credit  for  Experience 

The  awarding  o(  college  credit  tor  experience  is  a  component  of 
community  education.  A  sur\'ey  o\  Texas  community  colleges  (Gole- 
mon,  1979)  revealed  that  76  percent  awarded  credits  applicable  to 
an  associate  degree.  The  learning  was  x'alidated  by  examination,  a 
verified  experience  record,  personal  interview,  or  combinations  of 
these  and  other  methods.  In  Siticlair  CcMiimunity  Colleges  (Ohio) 
Credit  for  Lifelong  Learning  Program,  students  are  awarded  credit 
for  prior  experiences  that  match  or  are  equivalent  to  college  level 
courses  (Mann,  1993).  Whatcom  Community  C^illege  (Washing- 
ton) de\*eloped  a  handbook  for  students  to  help  them  gain  credit  tor 
prior  learning  experiences  (Oeiro,  1983).  Orange  C'oast  Colleges 
(C'alitornia)  Assessment  t)t  Prior  Learning  (A PL)  program  included 
an  assessment  procedure  used  to  award  credit  tor  demonstrated  com- 
petencies (Snow  and  Bruns,  1982).  A  similar  prognim  in  Texas  was 
described  by  Lindahl  ( 1982). 

Special  Services 

Seve  ral  l^pes  ot  cooperative  endeavors  between  community  colleges 
and  other  community  agencies  may  be  toiind.  The  AACljC^s  Ptilicies 
tor  Lilelong  Education  project  surveyed  cooperative  relalimiships 
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between  colleges  and  community  groups  in  1978  and  reported  an 
average  of  fifty-nine  cooperative  arrangements  serving  8,781  people 
at  each  of  173  colleges.  Arrangements  between  the  colleges  and  IcKal 
and  state  clubs  and  organizations  as  well  as  other  educational  insti- 
tutions dominated  the  list.  Cooperative  arrangements  were  also 
found  with  county  and  municipal  government  agencies  and  private 
enterprise,  including  industrial  concerns.  These  joint  ventures  ranged 
from  sharing  facilities  to  offering  mutually  sponsored  courses.  The 
majority  of  funds  came  from  tuition  and  fees  charged  participants, 
hut  many  of  the  programs  were  supported  by  college  community  ser- 
vice funds,  often  generated  by  local  taxes  (Gilder  and  Rocha,  1980). 

Although  not  included  in  the  community  education  figures, 
the  many  programs  that  fine  arts  and  humanities  departments 
sponsor  in  cooperation  with  local  agencies,  such  as  arts  councils 
and  museums,  are  properly  a  part  of  the  concept.  Some  colleges 
have  developed  community-based  forums  in  which  the  partici- 
paiits  discuss  subjects  reported  in  the  local  newspaper.  The  com- 
munity forum  procedure  has  been  used  to  bring  the  humanities  to 
piirticipants  through  lectures,  panels,  debates,  dramatizations, 
films,  and  radio  broadcasts. 

Community  education  often  involves  providing  special  services 
to  other  publicly  funded  institutions,  prisons  for  example.  Since 
1967,  Arizona  community  colleges  have  provided  basic  skills  and 
vocational  training  to  inmates  within  their  expandii.g  prison  sys- 
tem. Hagerstown  junior  Cc^Uege  (Maryland)  began  its  prisoner  edu- 
cation program  in  1969.  J.  F.  Ingram  State  CcMiimunity  College 
(Alabama)  and  Southeastern  Illinois  College  have  also  been  promi- 
nent in  inmate  educatiiMi.  In  1976,  mc^re  than  260  community  col- 
leges provided  services  to  approximately  26,000  inmates  (Wolford 
and  Littlefield,  1985).  (A  more  recent  study  estimated  there  are 
approximately  22,000  inmate  students;  see  Cvancara,  1994.)  C^om- 
munity  C(^lleges  in  C^mada  have  (organized  similar  pri^grains;  Snow- 
den  (1986)  has  described  the  New  Brunswick  (.Community  C^ollege 
prc^gram  in  a  maximum-security  fiicility. 
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These  programs  for  prisoners  seem  to  be  effective.  In  1990, 
between  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  associate  degrees  were 
awarded  to  Arizona's  prison  inmates  (Bennett,  1991 ).  The  largest 
inmate  education  program  in  Virginia,  in  existence  since  1984, 
operates  in  Mecklenburg  Correctional  Center,  through  Southern 
Virginia  Community  College.  In  1990,  30  percent  of  the  inmates 
were  enrolled.  The  program  s  intentions  are  to  enhance  a  sense  of 
accomplishment,  self-estcem,  and  practical  training  for  life  after 
prison  (Gendron  and  Cavan,  1990).  The  J.  F.  Ingram  program 
claims  a  2  percent  recidivism  rate  for  its  graduates,  as  compared  with 
35  percent  in  the  rest  of  the  Alabama  prison  system  (C\ancara, 
1994).  Howex'er,  legislation  in  1994  cutting  federal  funds  for  prison 
education  depressed  these  involvements. 

Continuing  education  programs  also  serve  other  special  };^n'aps. 
Adult  basic  education,  centering  on  basic  skills  developmei\t  tor 
functionally  illiterate  adults,  has  been  provided  by  community  coU 
leges  in  areas  where  that  activity  is  not  well  coordinated  by  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  A  study  of  adult  basic  education  in 
Washington  community  colleges  (Scppanen,  1991)  found  that  most 
of  the  students  who  had  been  enrolled  in  programs  designed  to  make 
up  for  high  school  deficiencies  cited  personal  interest  goals  for  them- 
selves. The  Adult  Basic  Education  Program  at  Rio  Salado  C^ommu' 
niry  Ct)llege  (Arizona)  ser\'ed  more  than  5,700  students  in  numerous 
locations  (Vanis  and  Mills,  1987).  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  Col- 
lege (Wisct)nsin)  helps  migrant  and  seasonal  farm  workers  and  their 
dependents  obtain  GED  (graduate  equivalency  diploma)  degrees 
and  either  gain  employment  or  continue  their  education  in  postsec 
t>ndary  institutions  outside  the  agricultural  setting  (Marline:  and 
Cn)nis,  1992).  The  success  of  such  programs  is  evident  in  enrollment 
patterns.  In  1991,  alx^ut  2.5  million  adults  were  enrolled  in  aduh 
basic  education  programs  across  the  country;  more  than  one  million 
more  were  enrolled  in  adult  secomlary  education  programs. 

A  review  ot  lUher  activities  conducted  under  the  heading  of 
continuing  education  s  special  services  reveals  little  change  in  scope 
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over  the  past  decades.  Many  colleges  offer  job  fairs  to  help  connect 
people  who  need  jobs  with  businesses  that  need  people;  recreational 
activities  in  senior  citizen's  centers  (Heinrich,  1991);  parenting' 
classes  (Hare  and  others,  1987;  Witmer,  1990);  child  care  training 
programs  (Campion  and  Kyle,  1990);  and  drug  and  alcoht^l  abuse 
workshops  (Mellander  and  Hubbard,  1990). 

Contracted  Services 

Contract  training  refers  to  instruction  that  is  provided  for  specific 
iKcupational  purposes,  usually  outside  the  college-credit  prc^gram. 
It  falls  into  three  categories:  training  designed  specifically  for  the 
employees  of  certain  companies;  training  for  public-agency 
empK>yees;  and  training  for  specific  groups  such  as  unemployed 
pet>ple  or  people  on  welfare.  Funds  for  the  ct^ntract  training  may 
come  from  the  companies  or  public  agencies  that  benefit  or  from 
state  or  federal  funds. 

Surveys  ctniducted  by  the  League  for  Innovaticni  in  the  (Com- 
munity Ct>llege  (Dt>ucette,  199^)  and  the  National  Center  ft^r 
Research  in  Vt>cational  Education  (Lynch  and  mhers,  1991)  sug- 
gest the  magnitude  of  ct>ntract  training.  Practically  all  the  ctMiimu- 
nity  colleges  in  the  natitm  prcu'ide  wovk  force  training.  The 
programs  designed  for  specific  ct>mpanies  include  jt>b-specific  and 
ciMiiputer- related  training,  n^ianagement  preparatit^n,  and  wt^rkplace 
literacy.  Althtnigh  the  empK^yers  whc^  benefit  pnn'ide  a  significant 
port  it  Ml  o(  the  cost  of  these  programs,  college  funds  are  often  used 
as  a  supplement.  Because  the  pn^grams  are  only  tangent  ially  con- 
nected with  the  ct>llege-credit  curriculum,  some  faculty  groups  have 
ctMiiplained  that  they  are  empK^ying  instructors  who  do  not  pass 
review  by  the  regular  faculty,  and  that  they  are  bypassing  the  tnidi- 
tion;\l  channels  oi  curriculum  deveK>pnient,  thus  weakening  the 
overall  college  pn^gram  (Stanback-Stroud,  199^).  Rut  these  are 
minority  voices;  ctMiiraci  i mining  has  bectniie  a  significant  portion 
ot  the  community  college  s  tn-enill  educatit>nal  eflt^rt.  And  in  some 
collegt's  it  was  big  indeed;  in  1991,  sixteen  selected  ctnnmunity  col- 
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Ic^Jtcs  reported  that  they  had  generated  over  $42  miUion  through 
contract  training  during  the  previous  years  (Updike,  1991). 
Roueche,  Taher,  and  Roueche  (1995)  descrihe  many  t)ther  types  of 
collaborations  with  community  agencies. 

Cotiimunity  colleges  have  long  taken  advantage  of  various  fed- 
eral programs  designed  to  retrain  technologically  displaced  workers 
and  other  unemployed  people,  using  fund>  provided  by  the  Man- 
power Development  Training  Act  of  1962,  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973,  and  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  t)f  1983.  These  programs  assisted  the  Ci)lleges  in  design- 
ing activities  in  accordance  with  local  job  needs  and  in  Ciioperation 
with  employers  in  their  region.  In  1985  the  Sears-Roebuck  Foun- 
dation gave  a  sizable  award  lo  enhance  collaboratit)n  between  com- 
munity colleges  and  local  employers.  ThriHigh  the  award  the 
AACJC^  and  the  Association  of  C'ommunity  C^ollege  Trustees  estab- 
lished a  Keeping  America  Working  project  (American  Associatiiin 
til  C'ommunity  and  Junior  Colleges,  1986). 

Labor  union  leaders  also  have  supported  community  education 
programs — for  example,  by  negotiating  tuitiiin  aid  packages  with 
eivipioyers,  ser\'ing  on  advisory  committees  for  the  colleges'  occu- 
pational programs,  and  helping  to  establish  cooperati\'e  appren- 
ticeship training  programs  and  programs  to  assist  union  members  in 
studying  tor  leadership  roles.  Some  union-sponsored  activitie>  assist 
members  in  studying  the  liberal  arts  (Rerger,  1988).  Other>  are 
desigiied  to  help  working  people  deal  with  personal  problems  or 
problems  with  employers. 

Seveml  examples  illustrate  contnict  t minings  effect ivenes>.  The 
C'hancellors  Ofiice  of  the  C'alifornia  Couimunity  Colleges  describes 
the  working  and  etlucational  relationships  between  five  community 
colleges  and  the  public  sector  (California  C\Mnnum{ty  C'oUeges, 
1993).  Included  is  a  program  Southwestern  Cxillege  has  imple- 
mented along  with  the  U.S.  Navv  in  which  students  participate  in 
uuernships  located  at  the  command  posts.  (.Orientations  lo  work 
responsibilities  and  military  guidelines  accompany  the  training.  At 
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the  end  of  the  internship,  students  are  given  1 20  days  in  which  they 
can  be  hired  by  the  navy  intt)  full-time  positions.  IBM*s  program 
with  Illinois  Valley  Community  College  and  forty-seven  cuhcr  col- 
leges trains  employees  about  new  techm^logies  associated  with  com- 
puter integrated  manufacturing  (Andrews  and  Allen,  1992). 

Entrepreneurship  Training 

Establishing  a  small  business  has  always  been  a  natural  sequence  tor 
some  graduates  of  community  college  career  programs.  In  1980,  a 
congressional  act  created  Small  Business  Development  Centers 
(SBDCs),  a  venture  funded  jointly  by  the  federal  government,  the 
U.S.  Small  Business  Administratitni,  and  state  and  local  public  and 
private  agencies.  These  centers,  in  many  cases  housed  in  cc^nmu- 
nity  colleges,  were  designed  to  help  indi\'iduals  interested  in  starting 
a  business,  and  those  whti  already  had  businesses  but  required  man- 
agement assistance. 

Carmichael  (1991)  discusses  the  steps  involved  in  establishing 
SBLXJs  in  community  colleges  and  describes  Lane  Community  Col- 
lege (Oregon),  with  the  first  community  college-based  network  ir 
the  nation,  and  Bergen  County  Community  College  (New  Jersey), 
with  one  o(  the  first  pilot  programs  funded  by  the  SBA.  Other 
exemplary  programs  include  Montgomery  Community  C>ollege 
(Marylaiul)  and  several  other  colleges  in  the  Washington,  O.C. 
metropolitan  area. 

The  difference  between  entrepreneurship  training  and  small- 
business  devekipment  on  the  one  hand,  and  work  force  training  on 
the  other,  lies  both  in  program  centers  and  in  people  tor  whom  the 
prognim^  are  intended.  l\\signed  to  assist  people.*  starting  their  own 
businesses,  entrepreneurship  trainings  ccnitent  ranges  from  de\'el- 
i>ping  a  business  plan  to  obtaining  lic(.«nses  and  loans  and  tc^  empk)y- 
ing  tether  pec^ple  lo  operate  a  successtul  business. 

The  CSCX:  examined  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  entrepre- 
neurship training  in  the  nations  community  colleges  and  fecund  that 
most  t^f  the  large-city  colleges  had  smne  such  involvement,  usually 
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provided  through  their  continuing  education  division  or  through  a 
center  for  economic  development  or  small-business  development 
institute.  The  programs  were  organized  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  when 
state,  federal,  foundation,  or  local-agency  funds  could  be  acquired. 
Typically,  the  people  toward  whom  the  training  was  directed  could 
afford  to  pay  little  or  no  tuition  (Center  for  the  Study  of  Commu- 
nity Colleges,  1994).  Several  other  reports  describe  both  statewide 
and  local  efforts  to  promote  entrepreneurial  competence  in  Cali- 
fornia (Carvell,  1988),  Kansas  (Gainous  and  others,  1987),  and 
Clackamas  Community  College  in  Oregon  (Borquist,  1986). 

In  sum,  because  the  concept  of  community  education  describes 
an  area  of  service  that  knows  no  limits  on  client  age,  prior  educa- 
tional attainment,  interest,  or  intent,  the  scope  of  offerings  is  lim- 
ited only  by  staff  energies  and  imagination  and  by  the  funds 
available.  According  to  Coastline  Community  College  (California) 
administrators,  "The  community  is  its  campus,  both  physically  and 
philosophically.  The  college  nurtures  the  community  and  is,  in  turn, 
sustained  by  it.  .  .  .  Virtually  any  course  may  be  offered  if  it  is 
approved  by  the  state,  can  attract  sufficient  enrollees  to  make  it 
cost-etfective,  and  if  suitable  instruction  is  available.  Considerable 
latitude  in  programming  decisions  devolves  upon  the  college, 
which,  as  a  result,  is  encouraged  to  adopt  a  fairly  aggressive  mar- 
keting posture"  (Luskin  and  Small,  1980-81,  pp.  25-27). 

Effectiveness 

Are  the  programs  effective?  Assessing  the  outcomes  of  community 
education  is  difficult  because,  with  the  entire  community  as  the  client, 
effects  are  diffuse  and  subject  to  contamination  from  innumerable 
sources.  One  way  of  measuring  the  effect  of  continuing  education 
ctuirses  has  been  to  ask  the  participants  how  they  liked  them.  The 
4>&31  students  enrolled  in  community  service  courses  in  ten  Florida 
community  colleges  were  asked  why  they  enrolled  and  the  extent  to 
which  their  expectations  were  met.  Among  the  twenty-two  choices. 
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the  major  reasc^ns  for  enrolling  were  "to  improve  my  chances  of 
employment"  (42  percent),  "to  further  my  cultural  or  social  develop- 
ment*^ {39  percent),  and  "to  learn  a  certain  hobby"  (34  percent).  The 
only  areas  in  which  expectations  were  not  met  by  at  least  60  percent 
c^f  the  respondents  were  "to  help  with  an  alcohc^l-or-dnig  related  prob- 
lem"  and  "to  learn  about  family  planning"  (Nickens,  1977,  p.  269). 

Other  evaluations  typically  are  process-related.  The  Maryland 
State  Board  for  Ccmxmunity  Colleges  has  specified  that  continuing 
education  courses,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  state  funding,  "must 
illustrate  the  skill  or  knowledge  to  be  developed  and  the  student 
outcomes  expected"  ( 1988,  p.  13).  McGuire  (1988)  has  provided  a 
set  of  criteria  by  which  entire  community-based  programs  might  be 
measured.  But  these  again  are  process  criteria:  the  extent  to  which 
community  members  were  invt^lved  in  program  planning,  the  link- 
ages that  were  built  between  the  college  and  other  community 
agencies,  the  feedback  received  horn  community  leaders  and  clients, 
and  similar  subjective  measures  that  are  dependent  on  an  c^bserver  s 
interpretation.  All  of  community  education  seems  to  be  assessed  as 
though  it  were  continuing  education  for  individuals  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  broader  group.  If  the  clients  define  the  goals  and  the 
processes,  success  is  measured  by  their  saying  that  they  achieved 
those  goals.  Independent  ratings  based  on  measurable  change  seem 
as  scarce  as  is  advance  determination  of  the  change  to  he  effected. 

Organization  and  Funding 

The  organization  c^f  C:cmstline  C:ommunity  C:ollege  in  California, 
as  a  noncampus  institution  devoted  primarily  to  community  edu- 
cation, and  similar  institutions  in  Arizona  and  Washington  stimu- 
lated the  develcH^ment  c^f  a  new  form  of  professional  community 
college  educate n-.  The  managers  of  these  institutions  not  only  must 
ho  curriculum  and  instnictional  designers,  the  role  played  by  prac- 
titioners in  all  colleges,  but  also  must  interact  with  community  advi- 
sory committees,  find  agencies  to  bear  the  cost  of  their  programs, 
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advertise  for  students,  employ  part-time  staff  members  continually, 
produce  varieties  of  new  instructional  media,  and  resolve  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  with  other  agencies.  Even  though  such  roles  are  not 
as  well  defined  in  the  more  conventional  community  colleges,  those 
with  sizable  community  education  efforts  have,  of  necessity,  a  num- 
ber of  people  acting  in  those  capacities. 

Separate  administrative  entities  have  also  been  organized  in  sev- 
eral individual  colleges.  Valencia  Community  College  (Florida) 
began  an  Open  Campus  in  1974  to  coordinate  all  continuing  edu- 
cation, community  services,  and  functions  that  the  colle^^e  was  pro- 
viding away  fi:onri.the  campus.  Headed  by  a  provost  reporting  directly 
to  the  presidetit,  the  Open  Campus  was  organized  as  a  unit  equal  in 
autonomy  to  the  other  branch  campuses  of  the  college  (St.  John, 
1977).  The  off-campus  learning  center  operated  by  Lansing  Com- 
munity College  (Michigan)  included  a  director  of  continuing  edu- 
cation, a  formal  contract  between  the  college  and  the  local  school 
districts,  a  broad  selection  of  courses,  and  the  same  basic  support  ser- 
vices that  were  provided  at  the  central  campus  (Herder  and  Stan- 
dridge,  1980).  The  Extended  Learning  Institute  at  John  Tyler 
Community  College  (Virginia)  used  television,  radio,  and  newspa- 
pers as  media  for  the  instruction  of  a  wide  variety  of  students  in  its 
district  (Adams,  1986).  These  types  of  organizations — which  coor- 
dinate the  noncredit  courses,  distance  learning,  and  related  com- 
munity education  activities — have  been  built  in  many  colleges.  They 
typically  have  their  own  staff,  budget  lines,  and  funding  sources. 

Myran  (1969)  identified  five  organizational  patterns  for  commu- 
nity service  programs  operatirig  within  traditional  college  structures. 
In  the  departmental  extension  pattern,  community  service  programs 
are  located  in  and  generated  through  the  departmental  structure. 
The  other  four  patterns  consist  of  differentiated  administrative  struc- 
tures. In  the  college  centralized  pattern,  professional  community  ser- 
vice staff  members  divide  their  time  between  assessing  community 
rieeds  and  coordinating  programs.  They  are  located  in  a  separate 
department  or  division.  Staff  members  in  the  community  specialist 
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model  are  located  in  the  community  rather  than  on  the  campus.  In 
addition  to  semipermanent  advisory  committees  that  may  be  coor- 
dinated by  a  college  staff  member,  the  community  advisory  group 
arrangement  includes  ad  hoc  committees  dealing  with  critical  issues. 
Administrators  in  the  college  affiliate  pattern  have  direct  responsibil- 
ity to  organizations  in  the  community  and  an  affiliate  relationship 
with  the  college. 

Haynes  and  Polk  (1991)  note  that  a  college  should  have  a  rea- 
son for  establishing  a  separate  department  for  continuing  education. 
This  rationale  will  help  organizers  construct  the  program  s  mission, 
goals,  and  specific  services  to  be  offered  and  will  help  in  assessing 
the  impact  of  these  services.  However,  some  of  the  goals  created  in 
the  development  of  community  education  may  be  counterproduc- 
tive if  faculty  and  staff  are  not  involved  in  designing  them.  The 
authors  conclude  that  careful  development  of  community  educa- 
tion services  will  result  in  positive  financial  gains. 

The  ways  that  community  education  has  been  funded  reflect  its 
growth  and  variety.  Some  community  education  activities  receive 
no  direct  aid;  all  expenses  are  borne  by  the  participants  themselves 
or  by  an  agency  with  which  the  institution  has  a  contract.  Others 
are  funded  by  enrollment  formulas  that  tend  to  be  lower  than  the 
formulas  used  for  the  career  and  collegiate  courses.  Funding  for  the 
recreational  and  avocational  activities  within  the  community  edu- 
cation definition  is  the  most  difficult  to  obtain  because  those  activ- 
ities seem  least  justifiable  for  support  at  taxpayer  expense. 

Some  states  have  funded  adult  basic  education  at  the  same  rate 
as  career  and  collegiate  programs.  Others  have  funded  them  well 
but  under  different  formulas.  In  Florida,  developmental  and  com- 
munity instructional  services  received  nearly  as  much  state  money 
per  FTSE  as  the  career  and  collegiate  functions.  However,  contin- 
uing education  courses  in  Iowa  were  not  eligible  for  state  aid.  Ore- 
gon reimbursed  colleges  for  remedial  and  continuing  education 
courses  at  approximately  the  same  level  as  for  collegiate  and  career 
programs.  Maryland  funded  continuing  education  courses  that  met 
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certain  criteria,  especially  if  they  focused  on  occupational,  devel- 
opmental, and  consumer  education;  recreational  courses  were  not 
eligible  for  reimbursement  (Maryland  State  Board  for  Community 
Colleges,  1988).  Once  again,  it  is  important  to  note  that  between- 
state  comparisons  cannot  accurately  be  made  because  the  defini- 
tions of  the  courses  and  programs  included  in  the  different 
categories  vary  widely. 

There  is  no  best  plan  tor  financing  community  colleges  in  every 
state,  and  disputes  over  financing  often  disguise  disagreements  over 
the  community  college  mission.  Haynes  and  Polk  (1991)  pointed 
out  that  continuing  education  units  designed  to  keep  an  institution 
viable  during  periods  ot  decline  were  self-serving  and  less  likely  to 
succeed  than  those  that  identified  and  served  a  community's  edu- 
cational needs.  State  officials  certainly  accord  lower  priority  to 
financial  support  of  these  programs,  compared  with  the  traditiona  l 
academic  and  cKCupational  tunctic^ns.  Histc^rically,  community  ser- 
vices have  been  funded  by  local  sources,  and  as  community  college 
finance  shifts  toward  the  state  level,  funding  becomes  niore  precar- 
ious. In  Virginia,  a  survey  was  taken  of  the  forty  members  of  the 
state  senate,  and  the  presidents  c^f  the  states  twenty-three  commu- 
nity colleges,  to  see  how  well  these  two  gnuips  agreed  on  which  pro- 
grams could  be  appropriately  funded  by  state  taxes.  While  the 
senate  and  presidents  agreed  upi^n  the  maji^rity  of  goals,  these  two 
groups  ranked  "prcn'iding  general  interest  ciuirses  and  activities  for 
senior  citizens  and  other  community  members"  twelfth  out  of  four- 
teen categories  (Ashworth  and  Vogler,  1991). 

The  precarious  base  of  funding  for  community  education  was 
revealed  during  the  1978-1981  period,  when  tax-limitation  legis- 
lation was  passed  in  several  states  and  a  national  administration 
pledged  tc^  reduce  taxes  was  elected.  Soon  after  the  1978  passage  of 
PropositicMi  1 3  in  California,  the  average  community  services  bud- 
get was  cut  by  at  least  50  percent.  These  cuts  resulted  in  a  76  per- 
cent increase  in  courses  for  which  fees  were  charged  and  a  24 
percent  decrease  in  courses  funded  through  college  budgets.  Kintzer 
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detailed  the  cuts,  showing  that  20  percent  of  the  4>600  noncredit 
courses  were  eliminated  and  10  percent  were  placed  on  a  fee  basis. 
Recreational  noncredit  classes  were  reduced  by  60  percent,  and 
senior  citizen  programs  were  halved  statewide  as  twenty-one  col- 
leges deleted  their  community  service  budgets.  Overall,  since  Propo- 
sition 13  "eliminated  the  five-cent  permissive  property  tax  that  had 
protected  community  services  activities,  including  programs,  per- 
sonnel, and  some  capital  construction,  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  the 
fiscal  basis  for  this  function  was  destroyed"  (1980b,  p.  7). 

However,  the  programs  not  only  survived  but  actually  expanded. 
In  69  percent  of  the  colleges  surveyed  by  Harlacher  and  Ireland,  the 
community  services  directors  said  that  '*the  status  of  their  commu- 
nity services  and  continuing  education  programs  had  increased  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years.  Another  21  percent  said  that  the  status  had 
been  maintained"  (1988,  p.  3).  The  prime  programmatic  emphasis 
was  on  work-force  training  and  retraining,  with  leisure-time  edu- 
cation and  economic  development  the  secondary  areas  of  emphasis. 
Despite  the  strength  of  these  programs,  the  growing  mandate  for  self- 
support  by  community  services  and  continuing  education  programs 
posed  a  major  threat  to  their  continued  expansion.  The  regulations 
most  commonly  cited  by  their  respondents  were  state  rules  regarding 
self-support  for  noncredit  offerings,  community  instructional  service, 
and  leisure-time  courses.  Other  notable  threats  to  expansion  were 
lack  of  instructional  support  and  integration,  and  competition  from 
the  private  sector  nnd  community-based  organizations. 

Much  of  community  education  transfers  the  costs  of  certain  pro- 
grams from  one  public  agency  to  another.  The  training  programs 
conducted  by  community  colleges  on  behalf  of  police  and  fire 
departments  that  are  too  small  to  operate  their  own  academies  offer 
an  example.  Where  the  departments  pay  the  college  to  do  the  train- 
ing, little  changes  except  that  the  college  coordinates  the  training. 
Rut  in  some  instances,  law  enforcement  programs  are  converted  to 
degree-  or  certificate-credit  programs,  thus  cjualifying  them  for  sup- 
port through  the  state  s  educational  funds.  The  cost  of  these  pro- 
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grams  is  therefore  transferred  from  the  local  to  the  state  government 
budget.  Similarly,  some  industries  contract  with  community  colleges 
to  train  their  workers,  paying  for  the  services.  But  in  numerous 
instances,  targeted  training  programs  are  given  for  credit,  thus  shift- 
ing the  cost  from  the  industrial  concern  to  the  state  budget. 

College  managers  tread  carefully  when  developing  training  pro- 
grams for  the  employees  of  local  industries.  The  programs  are  often 
presented  at  the  plant  site,  using  the  company's  equipment.  There  is 
no  problem  if  the  company  pays  all  expenses,  including  the  instruc- 
tors' salaries,  on  a  flat  rate  or  cost  per  head.  But  if  the  programs  are 
offered  for  college  credit  and  the  usual  state  reimbursement  proce- 
dures are  in  effect,  they  must  be  open  to  all  applicants,  thus  poten- 
tially compromising  the  company's  work  rules.  In  many  cases 
existing  courses  offered  at  the  college  have  been  modified  to  fit  a 
major  employer's  requirements,  thereby  maintaining  intact  the  fac- 
ulty contracts  and  preexisting  course  accreditation.  The  company 
may  provide  new  equipment,  paying  in  kind  for  the  special  service. 
Program  development  costs  may  also  be  charged  to  the  company, 
but  the  accounting  procedures  occasioned  by  the  charge-back  can 
be  difficult  to  effect. 

Qmtracts  to  train  military  personnel  are  particularly  intricate. 
They  specify  the  site,  the  curriculum,  and  the  tuition  that  may  be 
charged.  They  are  overseen  not  only  by  the  college  accrediting 
agency  but  also  by  the  military  officials,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, and  other  federal  agencies.  Difficulties  arise  when,  for  exam- 
ple, the  college  faculty  is  covered  by  a  union  contract  but  the 
military  does  not  recognize  union  membership  for  its  employees. 
Such  involvements  also  add  greatly  to  the  college's  administrative 
costs  because  of  the  complexities  of  arranging  the  contracts  and 
maintaining  elaborate  files  for  the  auditors. 

In  sum,  the  variety  of  activities  within  the  scope  of  community 
education  provides  an  opptutunity  not  only  for  serving  new  clients 
but  also  for  manipulating  the  funding  to  the  institution's  advantage. 
If  a  course  can  be  designated  as  a  degree-credit  course  and  thus 
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become  eligible  for  state  aid,  it  may  be  moved  to  that  category.  If  a 
program  can  be  offered  on  a  contractual  basis,  with  a  different  gov- 
ernment agency  or  a  private  industrial  concern  paying  for  it,  it  may 
be  so  arranged  and  thus  not  drain  the  college's  operating  funds. 
Although  administrative  costs  may  be  high,  communi.  /  education 
offers  opportunities  for  creativity  in  program  planning  and  staff 
deployment  to  college  managers  who  find  their  efforts  in  the  tradi- 
tional prc^grams  hamstrung  by  external  licensing  bureaus  and  nego- 
tiated contracts  with  the  faculty. 

Program  Validity 

Advocates  answer  questions  of  validity  by  saying  that  thrcnigh  ccmi- 
munity  education  they  can  serve  the  entire  pt^^^ulace.  To  them, 
community  educaticm  is  a  natural  extension  of  the  open-dcx^r  policy 
and  the  egalitarian  impulses  that  gave  rise  to  community  colleges 
in  the  first  place.  The  idea  of  ccMiimunity  uplift  has  also  been  pre- 
sented as  a  purpose.  To  those  subscribing  to  that  idea,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sense  of  ccMnmunity  is  the  gcu\l.  The  cc^Uege  ser\*es  as  ihe 
focal  point  for  community  pride.  The  events  that  it  sponsors 
enhance  a  sense  of  community  in  the  district;  the  act  of  planning, 
teaching,  and  participating  in  recreational  prc^grams  and  personal- 
help  workshops  fosters  community  spirit.  By  this  line  c^f  reasoning, 
any  activity  that  brings  people  together — health  fair,  senic^r  citizens' 
day,  hobby  course  offered  in  a  convalescent  home,  c^r  college -spcMi- 
sored  trip  to  a  foreign  country — will  suffice. 

Less  noble,  but  nonetheless  prevalent,  is  the  intent  to  aggran- 
dize the  institutions  or  at  least  to  maintain  their  currer  t  si?^. 
Decline  is  painful.  College  leaders  who  peruse  the  demc^graphy 
charts,  ccMisider  the  competing  instituticnis  in  their  area,  and  study 
the  potential  market  for  their  own  programs  may  wonder  about 
sources  of  students.  Enrollment  of  older  students  enabled  the  col- 
leges to  avcMd  severe  declines  when  the  populaticMi  of  eighteen-year- 
olds  dropped  in  the  1980s.  Much  of  community  educaticMi  acts  as  a 
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marketing  device,  not  only  for  the  activities  offered  within  it  hut 
also  for  the  traditional  college  programs.  The  awarding  of  credit  for 
experience  offers  a  prime  example.  As  many  as  80  percent  of  the 
people  who  receive  such  credit  go  on  to  take  additional  courses  at 
the  college.  The  term  changing  markets  is  frequently  used  by  those 
who  exhort  the  institutions  to  move  into  new  service  areas  lest  they 
suffer  the  fate  of  once-prosperous  industries  that  failed  to  adapt  to 
changing  conditions. 

Community  education  seems  also  a  way  of  blunting  charges  of 
failure  in  other  areas.  In  the  1950s  and  1960s  there  were  widespread 
contentions  that  community  colleges  would  enable  the  disadvan- 
taged to  move  upward  on  the  socioeconomic  ladder  and  would 
teach  skills  of  citizenship  and  literacy  to  people  whom  the  lower 
schools  had  failed.  College  spokespersons  also  promised  to  provide 
an  avenue  to  the  baccalaureate  for  students  of  lesser  ability  and 
lower  income.  All  these  goals  prove  more  elusive  than  their  pnipt)- 
nents  expected.  It  is  easier  to  propose  new  roles  for  the  cc^lleges  than 
to  explain  away  their  inability  to  fulfill  old  ones. 

The  issue  of  institutional  credibility  must  also  be  addressed.  Is 
the  community  college  a  true  college?  Most  community  education 
advocates  and  most  ot  those  who  make  fervent  calls  for  a  "new  mis- 
sion" make  light  of  that  question,  bui  it  has  been  posed  both  by 
members  of  the  public  and  by  professional  educators.  Faculty  mem- 
bers trying  to  maintain  collegiate  standards  in  their  courses  cer- 
tainly take  a  dim  view  of  most  community  education  activities. 
Correspondingly,  most  community  education  proponents  find  lit- 
tle place  for  the  regular  faculty  members  in  their  programs,  prefer- 
ring instead  to  staff  them  with  part-timers  working  ad  hoc  with 
little  or  no  commitment  to  the  institution  itself.  Community  edu- 
cation has  thus  fostered  internal  dissension.  Administrators  may 
perceive  the  traditional  faculty  members  as  anchors  dragging  at  an 
institution  that  would  propel  itself  into  a  new  era;  the  faculty  tend 
to  cast  a  jaundiced  eye  on  the  recreational  activities  and  the  con- 
tract programs  that  use  instructors  as  interchangeable  parts  to  be 
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dismissed  when  the  particular  programs  for  which  they  were 
employed  have  ended. 

To  those  whose  memories  of  college  center  on  courses  in  the  lib- 
eral  arts  taught  on  a  campus,  community  education  threatens  to 
debase  the  institution.  Their  perception  of  college  is  as  a  place  of 
mobility  for  individuals  who,  through  exposure  to  higher  learning, 
take  their  place  as  productive  members  of  society.  To  them,  com- 
munity uplift  is  an  alien  dimension;  its  aspects  seem  to  be  frills  or 
peripheral  functions  at  best,  anti-intellectual  at  worst.  They  ques- 
tion the  standards  in  the  noncredit,  open-circuit,  and  continuing 
education  programs;  and  they  wonder  about  quality  control  in  an 
institution  lacking  a  corps  of  full-time  professional  scholars.  They 
reject  contentions  that  an  institution  serving  up  a  pastiche  of  unco- 
ordinated functions  bears  any  relation  to  an  institution  of  higher 
learning.  Community  education  advocates  may  try  to  dismiss  these 
critics  as  anachrcmisms  nostalgic  for  the  ivy-covered  college  for  an 
elite  group,  but  the  ranks  of  the  critics  include  sizable  percentages 
of  the  public,  who  want  their  community  college  to  serve  as  an 
avenue  of  mobility  for  their  children,  not  as  a  purvoyc^r  of  circuses 
and  illusions. 

Future  Development 

The  future  for  ccMiimunity  education  rests  on  its  funding  base  and 
the  way  it  is  organized  within  the  colleges.  The  people  served 
through  community  education  do  not  fit  typical  student  categories. 
They  seldcm  enroll  in  programs  leading  to  degrees;  they  may  not 
even  be  enrolled  in  formally  structured  courses  but,  instead,  may  be 
participating  in  events  especially  taik^red  fc^r  their  interests.  Thcre- 
fi')re,  any  attempt  to  fund  community  education  on  the  basis  of  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  FTSE,  or  scnnc  other  categc^ry  that  suggests 
students  attending  courses  leading  to  degrees  or  certificates  on  a 
campus  is  al  variance  with  the  intent  of  the  program  aiul  the  pat- 
tern of  student  participation. 
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To  the  extent  that  community  education  activities  are  merged 
even  conceptually  with  the  collegiate  and  career  education  func- 
lions,  they  all  are  weakened.  Community  service  activities  cannot 
flourish  when  they  ;\re  presented  by  people  with  traditional  views 
of  instruction  and  when  they  are  funded  ad  hoc.  The  collegiate 
function  is  weakened  when  it  coexists  with  community  service 
activities  in  which  people  get  college  transfer  credit  for  participat- 
ing in  courses  and  events  even  when  they  are  not  intending  to  gain 
degrees.  And  the  career  education  function  suffers  when  the  figures 
on  the  number  of  people  gaining  employment  in  the  areas  for  which 
they  were  trained  are  reduced  by  the  number  of  students  upgrading 
their  skills  in  jobs  they  already  hold  or  transferring  to  senior  insti- 
tutions instead  of  going  to  work. 

Community  colleges  that  want  to  maintain  successful  commu- 
nity education  operations  should  be  reorganized.  Ideally,  commu- 
nity education  would  be  funded  programmatically;  that  is,  a  college 
would  he  awarded  a  fixed  sum  each  year  to  provide  cultural,  occu- 
pational upgrade,  recreation,  personal  interest,  community  health, 
and  serniprofessional  retraining  programs  to  the  people  of  its  dis- 
trict. Or  the  colleges  could  maintain  their  open-access  policies — 
with  students  taking  courses  that  may  or  may  not  lead  to  degrees 
— but  should  build  a  transfer  or  honors  college  within  such  a  struc- 
ture. The  main  funding  pattern  would  be  for  individuals  participat- 
ing in  courses  with  reimbursement  on  an  attendance  basis;  but  the 
transfer  or  honors  college  would  be  operated  separately,  with  a  vari- 
ety of  specially  funded  enrichment  opportunities  and  work  assistance 
or  scholarship  monies  made  available.  Another  way  of  separating 
community  education  efforts  might  be  to  maintain  the  college  s  col- 
legiate and  career  functions  but  to  offer  all  the  community  educa- 
tion services  through  an  extension  division,  as  many  universities 
have  done.  This  would  put  all  community  education  on  a  self-sus- 
taining basis,  since  those  who  take  the  short  courses  or  participate 
in  the  activities  crffered  would  pay  for  them  ad  hoc.  Still  another  way 
of  maintaining  the  traditional  college  with  a  community  education 
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component  would  be  to  place  the  community  service  work,  along 
with  the  remedial  and  adult  basic  education  function,  in  a  separate 
center,  where  staff  members  might  not  have  credentials.  Unlike  the 
regular  faculty,  who  are  paid  on  a  class-hour  basis,  they  would  be  paid 
for  working  a  forty-hour  week.  None  of  these  models  is  likely  to 
enjoy  widespread  adoption.  Community  education  will  continue  as 
adjunctive,  supported  by  participant  fees,  contracted  services,  and 
special-purpose  grants. 

The  education  of  youth  in  the  sixteen-to-twenty  age  group  may 
well  be  a  fruitful  area  for  expanding  community  education  services. 
In  the  late  1970s  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher 
Education  conducted  several  studies  pointing  to  the  importance 
of  revised  educational  forms  encompassing  both  schooling  and  work 
for  sizable  percentages  of  youth.  This  area  of  study  was  pursued  in 
the  1980s  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  which  published 
a  number  of  reports  on  the  topic,  for  example.  Education  and  Train- 
ing of  16-  to  19-Year-OU.s  After  Comlmlsory  Schooling  in  the  United 
States  (Stacey,  Alsalam,  Gilmore,  and  To,  1988).  Special  funds  from 
state  and  federal  governments  and  philanthropic  foundations  will 
be  run  to  this  area  in  increasing  volume. 

Expansion  of  community  colleges'  activities  to  include  special 
services  fof  youth  would  be  consistent  with  their  tradition. 
Thrtnighout  their  history  they  have  been  the  recipients  of  techni- 
cal and  vocational  functions  that  previously  had  been  assigned  to 
trade  schools  affiliated  with  the  public  school  districts;  the  flower- 
ing t)f  career  education  in  the  comniunity  colleges  was  merely  the 
most  recent  development  in  that  trend.  The  increasing  number  of 
arrangements  whereby 4:he  colleges  take  resptmsibility  for  high 
school  graduates  at  grade  1 1  suggests  a  move  in  that  direction. 
Lieberman  (1988)  details  many  such  programs.  The  federal  gov- 
ernments interest  in  programs  that  assist  students  in  moving  from 
schiH)l  to  work  provides  an  incentive. 

Adult  basic  education  is  another  area  for  the  possible  expansion 
of  ccnnmunity  education.  In  almost  every  state  special  funds  have 
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been  made  available  for  literacy  training  for  adults,  and  in  many 
states  this  responsibility  has  been  shifted  from  the  lower-school  dis- 
tricts to  the  community  colleges.  The  Goals  2000  target  for  adult  lit- 
eracy suggests  an  expanded  federal  government  interest  in  this  area. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  areas  of  community  education  most 
promising  for  further  development  are  those  that  have  taken  the 
community  colleges  away  from  their  higher  education  affiliation. 
But  this  redefinition  in  the  direction  of  career  and  literacy  training 
differs  markedly  from  the  idea  of  the  community  college  as  an 
agency  of  direct  community  uplift.  It  is  the  community  college  as 
latter-day  secondary  school,  not  as  social  welfare  bureau.  It  is  the 
C(mmunity  college  as  educational  structure  rather  than  as  purveyor 
of  recreational  activities  and  quasi-educative  services. 

The  prognosis  for  other  forms  ot  continuing  education  is  less 
clear.  It  is  certain  to  vary  in  different  institutions,  depending  mainly 
on  the  directors*  vigor  in  attracting  fiinds  and  publicizing  offerings. 
The  large  market  frequently  noted  by  proponents  c^f  lifelong  learn- 
ing is  C(Miiposed,  in  the  main,  of  people  teaching  themselves  to  play 
tennis,  make  furniture,  cc^pe  with  their  families,  understand  their 
own  physic^logy,  and  deal  with  cyclical  changes  in  their  li\x\s.  Those 
wh(^  need  the  discipline  afforded  by  structured,  institutionally  sanc- 
tioned activities  may  be  enticed  away  from  their  self-help  books 
and  informal  study  groups.  But  it  is  doubtful  that  they  will  greet 
eagerly  the  intervention  of  an  agency  that  would  ccKirdinate  all 
their  learning  efforts. 

The  issue  c^f  social  versus  individual  benefits  locnns  lari^e  in  cc^n- 
necticni  with  ccMnmunity  educaticni,  Mc^st  econcMiiic  theorists  wcnild 
ccmtend  that  funds  collected  frcMn  the  taxpayers  at  large  shcnild  be 
used  t(^  benefit  scKiety;  hence,  if  a  program  is  more  beneficial  tc^  the 
individual  than  tc^  the  brcn^der  community,  the  person  receiving  that 
benefit  should  bear  the  cc^st.  This  is  the  basis  for  the  legislative  antag- 
onism tcnvard  supporting  courses  in  macrame  and  ceramics.  And, 
indeed,  many  community  education  advcKates  were  caught  with 
their  premises  down  when  thc^se  human  "needs"  fc^r  acti\'ities  that 
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were  provided  by  the  college  during  the  period  of  liberal  funding 
dried  up  as  the  recreational  programs  were  put  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis,  and  enrollments  declined  to  the  extent  that  tuition  advanced. 

However,  much  of  community  education  cannot  be  neatly  cat- 
egorized into  services  that  benefit  individuals  rather  than  the 
broader  society.  When  people  complete  a  program  in  nursing  at 
public  expense  and  go  on  to  work  as  trained  nurses  in  the  commu- 
nity, who  benefits  more,  society  or  the  individuals?  Society  gains 
trained  nurses;  the  individuals  gain  access  to  a  profession  in  which 
they  can  earn  many  more  dollars  than  they  could  without  the  train- 
ing. At  the  farther  extreme  are  those  forms  of  community  educa- 
tion that  assist  society  most  clearly.  One  example  is  provided  by 
community  forums  that  explore  patterns  of  energy  use,  quality  of 
life,  the  effects  of  zoning,  and  the  environment  in  the  local  com- 
munity. Citizens  are  provided  with  information  important  to  their 
making  decisions  within  the  social  unit. 

Th(xse  who  would  expand  community  education  might  do  well 
to  articulate  and  adhere  to  certain  principles  underlying  its  struc- 
ture. The  programs  mc^st  defensibly  supported  by  public  funds  are, 
first,  those  that  tend  toward  the  socially  useful,  as  opposed  to  the 
individually  beneficial,  end  of  the  continuum — for  example,  the 
forums  instead  of  the  self-help  programs.  Second,  they  are  the  ver- 
ifiably  educative  programs,  as  c^pposed  to  those  that  are  predomi- 
nantly recreational,  which  provide  credentials  offering  the  illusion 
of  learning,  or  which  are  thinly  disguised  contributors  tc^  transfer 
payments.  Third,  they  are  pri^grams  that  provide  services  that  are 
not  readily  available  elsewhere  for  the  people  they  serve.  Thus,  the 
better-integrated  businesses  would  manage  their  own  employee 
training  programs  while  the  colleges  concentrated  on  assisting  work- 
ers in  less  well-organized  industries,  such  as  restaurant  workers  in 
their  area,  who  might  benefit  from  periodic  refresher  courses  in 
health  care  and  sanitation.  Heretofore,  members  of  these  latter 
grcuips  have  been  the  least  likely  to  participate  in  education  of  their 
(^wn  volition,  but  the  true  community  service  institution  would 
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bend  all  effort  to  serve  them.  Unfortunately  for  the  concept  of  social 
utility,  programs  in  which  the  colleges  effect  training  relationships 
with  Fortune  500  companies  are  much  more  common  than  those 
that  support  farm  workers  or  the  homeless. 

The  advocates  might  also  reduce  their  claims  that  community 
education  has  the  potential  for  solving  community  problems.  As  Tal' 
bott  observed,  the  college  is  confusing  its  ability  to  take  on  the  whole 
community  as  its  province  with  its  ability  to  take  on  and  solve  all  of 
the  community's  problems:  "To  take  on  the  role  of  an  omniscient 
S(x:ial  welfare  agency  strains  the  credibility  as  well  as  the  resources  of 
the  college.  It  is  not  set  up  to  revamp  the  courts,  to  change  the  traf- 
fic pattern,  to  purify  the  water,  to  clean  the  air  of  smog"  (1976,  p,  89), 

Gottschalk  (1978)  also  noted  the  dissimilarities  between  serv- 
ing individuals  and  society  by  differentiating  between  problems  and 
issues.  Problems  are  individual;  issues  are  broad  enough  to  affect  the 
community.  Individuals  who  are  unemployed  have  problems  that 
the  community  college  can  mitigate  by  training  them  sufficiently 
so  that  each  may  obtain  paid  employment.  But  massive  unemploy- 
ment  is  a  community  issue,  over  which  the  college  has  little  con- 
trol.  Attempting  to  solve  community  issues  would  require  political 
action,  which  the  colleges  cannot  afford  to  undertake  because  the 
risk  of  offending  important  public  support  groups  is  too  great.  The 
colleges  sometimes  get  involved  in  low-risk  community  issues,  offer- 
ing forums  on  safe  topics  such  as  energy  conservation.  But  a  forum 
on  the  history  of  a  local  labor  dispute  would  be  risky.  Most  college 
leaders  opt  for  the  liafe  course.  The  local  arts  council  may  often 
meet  in  a  college  building  that  is  never  made  available  as  a  dormi- 
tory for  the  homeless. 


C>ommunity  education  has  not  reached  parity  with  degree-  and  cer- 
tificate-credit programs  either  in  funding  or  in  internal  and  external 
perceptions  of  the  collegers  main  mission.  For  the  foreseeable  future, 
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the  community  college  as  nexus  for  all  the  area*s  educational  forms 
is  an  even  less  likely  eventuality.  How  can  an  institution  funded  pre- 
dominantly hy  the  state  respond  appropriately  to  local  needs? 

Cultural  and  recreational  activities  conducted  as  part  of  commu^ 
nity  service  programs  have  declined  in  the  face  of  limited  budgets 
and  concomitant  conversion  of  these  functions  to  a  self-sustaining 
basis.  Should  colleges  try  to  maintain  their  recreational  functions? 
Can  cultural  presentations  be  offered  as  part  of  the  regular  humanities 
programs  and  thus  be  absorbed  into  their  funding  packages? 

How  can  quality  be  controlled  in  community  education  pro- 
grams that  do  not  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  any  outside  agency  or 
under  internal  curriculum  review? 

Any  public  agent  y  ultimately  can  be  supported  only  as  long  as 
the  public  perceives  its  value.  The  educative  aspects  of  community 
education — its  short  courses^  courses  for  institutionalized  popula- 
tions>  and  courses  offered  on  job  sites — are  the  colleges'  strengths. 
Each  noneducative  function  may  have  a  debilitating  long-term 
effect  because  it  diffuses  the  college  mission.  Each  time  the  colleges 
act  as  social  welfare  'Agencies  or  modern  Chautauquas,  they  run  the 
risk  of  reducing  the  support  they  must  have  if  they  are  to  pursue 
their  main  purpose. 


11 


Collegiate  Function 

Transfer  and  the  Liberal  Arts 


The  collegiate  function  encompasses  two  concepts:  student  flow 
and  the  liheral  arts  curriculum.  Student  flow  refers  to  provid- 
ing education  at  the  thirteenth-  and  fourteenth-grade  levels  for 
students  who  arc  moving  through  the  American  educational  sys- 
tem, which  reaches  from  kindergarten  through  graduate  school. 
The  liheral  arts  curriculum  includes  education  based  on  the 
humanities,  science,  and  social  science,  the  basic  studies  for  most 
college  students. 

In  this  chapter,  we  marry  the  two.  The  discussion  of  the  liberal 
arts  is  followed  hy  the  way  that  these  studies  affect  student  transfer 
to  senior  institutions.  Curriculum  details  arc  included.  The  reasons 
for  the  decline  in  the  collegiate  studies  in  the  1970s,  and  their  sub- 
sequent stabilization,  are  examined,  along  with  the  faculty  as  a  lih- 
eral arts  support  group.  Also  included  are  discussions  of  the 
academic  disciplines,  transfer  rates,  ways  of  assessing  student  learn- 
ing in  the  liberal  arts,  and  the  possibilities  for  merging  the  various 
curricular  strands. 


RIC 


Liberal  Arts 

Originally,  the  liheral  arts  embed icd  the  collegiate  functicni.  They 
were  the  main  and,  in  sc^iie  cases,  the  only  curriculum  in  the  early 
American  cc^Ueges.  Codified  in  the  medieval  European  universities, 
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they  were  brought  into  the  colleges  as  reflecting  the  best  in  human 
thought.  From  ancient  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  music,  astronomy, 
geometry,  and  arithmetic,  all  considered  essential  for  the  learned 
person,  the  humanities  gradually  came  to  include  classical  lan- 
guages, philosophy,  and  natural  science.  By  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  physical  and  social  sciences  had  also  shouldered 
their  way  into  this  curriculum. 

In  the  late  nineteenth  century,  the  universities  gained  dominance 
over  the  liberal  arts  colleges  and,  together  with  them,  assumed 
responsibility  for  defining  the  educated  person.  Before  that  time,  peo- 
ple studying  the  liberal  arts  were  as  likely  to  do  so  in  their  own  home, 
in  a  society  of  amateurs,  in  a  church  or  monastic  setting,  or  in  an 
independent  laboratory  as  within  a  school.  But  the  universities  insti- 
tutionalized the  teaching  of  science  and  those  aspects  of  the  human- 
ities that  had  not  theretofore  been  part  of  the  curriculum — modern 
foreign  languages,  literary  criticism,  art,  and  history — and  made  the 
study  of  them  tantamount  to  being  educated. 

This  institutionally  based  definition  of  education  was  fostered 
by  an  intramural  revolution:  the  ascendancy  of  scholarship.  The 
universities  were  grounded  on  the  assumption  that  they  would  sus- 
tain the  work  of  contemplative  scholars  advancing  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge.  For  their  part,  the  scholars  felt  they  could  best  pursue 
their  work  by  organizing  themselves  into  academic  disciplines. 
Thus,  along  with  all  other  areas  of  intellectual  endeavor  considered 
worthy  of  inclusion  in  higher  learning,  the  liberal  arts  took  disci- 
plinary form.  One  who  would  be  ennobled  by  them  studied  them 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  disciplines  as  defined  by  the  scholars.  Tht 
organization  of  the  curriculum  became  ineluctably  associated  with 
the  form  of  the  discipline. 

This  conversion  of  the  liberal  arts  predated  the  advent  of  the 
community  colleges.  By  the  time  these  new  institutions  came  on 
the  scene,  the  collegiate  function  had  already  been  so  codified  in 
terms  of  the  academic  disciplines  that  no  college,  no  legislature,  no 
educator's  call  for  a  "student-centered  curriculum,''  no  student's  cry 
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for  "relevance"  could  shake  it.  All  attempts  to  tailor  the  students' 
studies  to  their  own  interests  produced  little  more  than  rearranging 
the  number  or  sequence  of  courses  required  for  graduation,  wide 
varieties  of  course  distribution  requirements,  or  laissez-faire  elective 
systems.  The  liberal  arts  were  captives  of  the  disciplines;  the  disci- 
plines dictated  the  structure  of  the  courses;  the  courses  encompassed 
the  collegiate  function. 

Ideally,  the  liberal  arts  provide  contexts  for  understanding,  rather 
than  the  knowledge  that  some  bit  of  esoterica  is  true  or  false.  If  the 
definition  of  education  depended  on  knowledge  of  certain  data, 
facts,  or  the  modes  of  discourse  in  any  academic  discipline,  then  no 
one  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century  was  liberally  educated,  because 
the  concept  of  the  academic  discipline  did  not  exist.  The  liberal  arts 
can  be  useful  only  as  they  help  people  evaluate  their  society  and 
gain  a  sense  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  important.  This  sense  is  not 
inborn;  it  is  nourished  through  studies  in  which  the  relations  among 
forms  and  ideas  are  explicated— the  "general  education"  ideal.  The 
conversion  of  the  liberal  arts  from  these  precepts  to  academic  dis- 
ciplines reflected  a  major  shift  away  from  the  individual  to  the  orga- 
nization as  the  arbiter  of  learning. 

Transfer  Courses 

Thus  structured,  the  collegiate  function  was  adopted  in  toto  by  the 
community  colleges.  In  their  drive  for  acceptance  as  full  partners  in 
higher  learning,  with  their  faculty  trained  in  university  departments, 
they  arranged  their  curricula  in  the  university  image.  The  terms  col- 
lege parcdkU  college  transfer,  and  college  equivalent  were  (and  are)  used 
to  describe  their  academic  programs.  Their  collegiate  function,  their 
part  in  the  acculturation  of  the  young,  was  embodied  in  the  transfer 
courses.  The  more  closely  those  courses  resembled  university 
courses,  the  higher  their  status. 

The  most  pervasive  and  long-lived  issue  in  community  colleges 
is  the  extent  to  which  their  courses  are  accepted  by  the  universities. 
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Articulation  agreements  (sometimes  written  into  state  education 
codes),  interinstitutional  standing  committees,  and  policy  state- 
ments that  date  from  the  earliest  years  of  the  community  colleges  to 
the  most  recent  all  attest  to  the  importance  of  transferability.  For  ail 
the  rhetoric  emanating  from  community  colleges  about  their 
autonomous  curriculum  for  special  students  and  purposes,  the  uni- 
versities have  dominated  the  collegiate  function  by  specifying  what 
they  accept  for  transfer  credit,  what  they  require  for  the  baccalau- 
reate degree.  Major  or  sudden  changes  in  community  college  courses 
can  often  be  traced  to  a  nearby  university's  changing  its  graduation 
requirements  and/or  its  specifications  for  the  courses  that  must  be 
on  the  transcripts  of  incoming  transfer  students. 

The  community  colleges  rarely  articulated  their  curriculum  with 
that  of  the  secondary  schools,  where  courses  in  the  various  disci- 
plines developed  inconsistently.  United  States  history,  American 
government,  literature,  biology,  and  modem  foreign  languages  were 
included  in  the  secondary  school  curriculum;  but  philosophy, 
anthropology,  art  history.  Western  civilization,  religious  studies,  and 
interdisciplinary  sciences  and  humanities  were  rarely  seen.  Com- 
munity college  practitioners  of  those  disciplines,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  disciplines  in  the  liberal  arts,  have  looked  to  the  universities 
for  guidance  in  forming  their  courses.  There  has  been  minimal  flow- 
through  from  the  lower  schools  and  a  paucity  of  give-and-take  of 
ideas,  course  patterning,  or  texts. 

In  the  earliest  community  colleges,  most  of  the  offerings  were 
transfer  courses  in  the  liberal  arts.  Koos  (1924)  studied  the  curricu- 
lum in  fifty-eight  public  and  private  junior  colleges  during  1921  and 
1922  and  found  the  liberal  arts  totaling  three-fcuirths  c^f  the  (offer- 
ings. Ancient  and  m(odem  languages  akonc  accounted  fov  one-fcuirlh 
of  the  curriculum.  English  ccnnposition  was  taught,  but  literature 
courses  accounted  for  more  than  half  the  ccourses  in  English.  Agri- 
culture, commerce,  education,  engineering,  and  h(Mne  eccMKmics, 
along  with  all  other  occupational  studies  taken  together,  came  to 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  (see  Table  11.1). 
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Table  11.1.  Average  Number  of  Semester  Hours  and  Percentage  of  Total 
Curricular  Offerings  in  Junior  Colleges  by  Subject,  1921-22. 


Subject  or  Number  of  Percentage  of 

Subject  Group  Semester  Hours  Total  Offering 

English  17.1  7.9 

Public  speaking  2.9  1.4 

Ancient  languages  16.9  7.9 

Modern  foreign  languages  40.0  18.6 

Mathematics  15.9  7.4 

Science  29.9  13.9 

Social  subjects  22.3  10.4 

Bible  and  religion  2.3  1.1 

Philosorhy  2.1  1.0 

Psychology  3.0  1.4 

Music  6.2  2.9 

Art  4.2  2.0 

Physical  education  2.5  1.2 

Agriculture  3.0  1.4 

Commerce  10.9  5.1 

Education  7.9  3.7 

Engineering  and  industrial  13.1  6. 1 

Home  economics  12.5  5.8 

Other  occupational  1 .9  0.9 


Source:  Koos,  1924,  p-  ^9. 


This  emphasis  on  the  liberal  arts  continued  well  into  the  1960s. 
All  observers  of  the  community  colleges  were  aware  of  it.  In  1960, 
Medsker  discussed  the  prestige  value  of  ^'regular  college  work."  In 
1966,  Thornton  wrote  that  transfer  "is  still  the  function  on  which 
the  junior  colleges  expend  most  effort  and  in  which  most  of  their 
students  express  interest"  (p.  234).  Even  after  the  flowering  of 
career  education,  Cosand  reported,  "Community  colleges  were, 
arc,  and  will  be  evaluated  to  a  major  degree  upon  the  success  of 
their  transfer  students  to  the  four-year  ccUleges  and  universities" 
(1979.  p.  6). 
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However,  the  1970s  saw  an  extreme  narrowing  of  the  coUe^ 
giate  curriculum.  Except  for  political  science,  history,  and  litera- 
ture, many  two-year  associate-degree-granting  institutions 
effectually  abandoned  the  humanities.  Cultural  geography,  reli- 
gious studies,  and  ethnic  studies  were  found  in  fewer  than  one- 
third  of  the  colleges.  Cultural  anthropology,  art  history  and 
appreciation,  interdisciplinary  humanities,  theater  history,  and 
philosophy  were  offered  in  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  them.  The 
greatest  number  of  humanities  courses  was  seen  in  the  older  insti- 
tutions, a  legacy  of  the  days  when  the  colleges  fed  from  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  their  students  to  senior  colleges.  The  trend  was 
decidedly  toward  introductory  courses  for  the  transfer  students  and 
specialized  courses  for  adults  taking  them  for  their  own  interest, 
not  for  degree  credit. 

Tables  11. 2  through  1 1 .6  display  data  on  the  magnitude  of  com- 
munity college  offerings  in  each  discipline  in  the  humanities,  sci- 
ences, and  social  sciences.  Laboratory  sections  in  the  sciences  are 
not  included.  The  information  has  been  compiled  from  several  stud- 
ies conducted  by  the  CSCC  between  1975  and  1991.  Detailed 
descriptions  of  the  survey  procedures,  along  with  additional  infor- 
mation on  instructional  practices,  may  be  found  in  The  Collegiate 
Function  of  Community  Colleges  (Cohen  and  Brawer,  1987);  "Art 
Education  in  American  Community  Colleges"  (Center  for  the  Study 
of  Community  Colleges,  1988);  and  Cohen  and  Ignash  (1992). 

Curricular  Variety 

Beneath  the  stultifying  sameness  of  a  curriculum  comprised  primar- 
ily of  introductory  courses,  a  notable  variety  can  be  perceived.  Spe- 
cialized courses  flourished  where  instructors  with  a  bent  toward 
■  designing  and  marketing  those  courses  were  found.  Nearly  every  col- 
lege in  the  CSCC  samples  had  one  or  a  few  instructors  concerned 
with  presenting  something  of  particular  interest,  determined  to  do 
something  different  for  the  different  students  with  whom  they  were 
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Table  1 1.2.  Percentage  of  Total  Credit  Curriculum  by  Major  Discipline 
Areas  in  164  Community  Colleges:  1991. 

Discipline  Percentage  of  Total  Curriculum  by  Cki^s  Section 

Humanities  13.42 

English  12.75 

Math  and  computer  science  10.69 

Business  and  office*  10.67 

Personal  skills/avocational**  8.27 

Trade  and  industry'  8.05 

Technical  education  7.87 

Sciences  7.68 

Social  scieiices  6.66 

Fine  and  performing  arts  5.42 

Health*  4.44 

Marketing*  1.46 

Education*  1.10 

Engineering  technologies*  0.85 

Agriculture  (non-liberal  arts)*  0.51 

Home  ect)nom  ics*  0. 1 0 

Other  0.07 

'Indicates  career  courses. 
Includes  ciHirscs  in  freshn\;u\  i^rientatitm,  career  and  life  planning,  and  phys- 
ical etiiicarit>n. 

SoHrce:  Ct>hcn  and  It^nasli,  1994. 


ccmfrcMited.  The  oft-heard  contention  that  the  curriculum  cannot 
he  centered  on  the  collegiate  function  because  the  pragmatic  stu- 
dents wc^uld  not  attend  the  courses  and  because  the  transferring 
instituti(ms  would  not  force  thorn  tc^  attend  did  not  hold.  Exciting, 
active,  lively  engagements  with  ideas,  tastes,  and  values  did  attract 
audiences,  just  as  in  the  broader  scKicty  the  cinema  and  the  stage 
have  survived  ccMTimercial  telc\'isitMi.  Faculty  members  who  have 
tletermined  to  break  away  from  their  transfer-credit,  lecturc/tcxt- 
bc^c^k  course  offerings  have  been  able  tc^  do  imaginative  college-level 
work  with  their  students.  Uiifortunately,  their  ideas  typically  were 
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uncoordinated  and  unexported  and  had  to  he  reinvented  afresh  by 
their  counterparts  in  other  colleges. 

The  collegiate  function  has  tended  to  center  on  courses  based 
on  reading  and  writing,  textbooks  and  examinations.  In  the  1970s 
that  function  suffered  a  dual  assault  from  students  oriented  toward 
careers  and  from  students  who  were  ill  prepared  in  the  lower 
schools.  However,  it  tended  to  thrive  in  the  continuing  education 
component  of  community  education,  just  as  it  did  in  university 
extension  programs  within  the  senior  institutions,  which  themselves 
faced  the  same  types  of  shifts  in  student  desires  and  capabilities.  A 
true  picture  of  the  collegiate  function  is  obscured  if  it  is  perceived 
only  through  the  filter  of  the  transfer-credit  courses. 

Som<5  of  the  ways  that  the  transfer-credit  curriculum  has  been 
modified  can  be  discerned.  Community  colleges  offer  relatively  few 


TMt^  11.3.  Liberal  Arts  Class  Sections  by  Subject  Area.  1986  (N  =  95 
Colleges)  and  1991  (N  =  176  Colleges). 


1986 

1991 

19S6 

1991 

Agriculture 

1.2% 

0.1% 

History 

4.0% 

4.8% 

Anthropology 

0.6 

0.8 

Interdisciplinary 

Art  history 

1.0 

1.0 

social  sciences 

0.1 

0.9 

Biology 

5.0 

5.3 

Interdisciplinary 

C.hemistry 

3.0 

2.3 

humanities 

0.1 

1.0 

Earth  and  space 

KO 

l.l 

Literature 

2.0 

1.9 

Economics 

2.5 

2.2 

Mathematics 

20.0 

18.9 

Engineering 

5.0 

2.5 

Music 

English 

21.0 

22.5 

appreciation 

0.8 

0.8 

Environment 

0.2 

0.1 

Pbilosopliy 

1.0 

1.8 

Fine  and 

Physics 

2.0 

1.6 

performing  arts 

n.o 

9.6 

Political  science 

JO 

],0 

Foreign 

Psychold^y 

6.0 

5.4 

languages 

s.o 

8.5 

Soci(^K^yy 

3.0 

2.Q 

Soiovt'.s;  C  fillet  I  .iiH 

1  Brawcr 

M)\  C'ohcu  ;inJ  i^nash, 

Wl,  p. 

S2. 
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Table  1 1 .4.  Percentage  of  Community  Colleges  Offering  Humanities 

Courses  During  Spring  Term,  hy  Subject  Area. 

Humanities  1975  1977  1983  1^86  199/ 

SidyjectA^ea  {hi=l56)^{N^J7S){N^l73){N  =  95){N=l64) 

History  90%  92%  93%  92%  91% 

State  and  local  28  26  M  25  30 

Western  world  82  83  76  71  74 

United  States  87  88  85  83  86 

Other  world  regions  28  23  26  25  25 

Special  groups  29  30  26  23  36 

Social  history  25  28  20  23  9 

Political  science  89  94  90  86  90 

American  government   75  82  71  75  80 

Local/city/stato  40  40  35  40  38 

Comparative  23  20  28  25  24 

Tools  and  methods  26  26  15  3  5 

Specialized  (topical)  18  15  43  26  12 

Jurisprudence  30  34  33  36  61 

Literature  91  92  93  87  91 

Introducritm/survcy  84  87  80  74  54 

Cjcnre  38  36  35  41  36 

Authors  20  17  24  23  15 

Group  24  22  22  22  71 

Bihlo  6  6  12  6  9 

Popular  15  16  11  9  6 

Classics  10  9  10  3  15 

Foreign  [a?i^ua,{jc*.s  82  80  82  78  86 

French  60  56  57  59  62 

German  40  38  45  41  36 

Italian  11  12  17  16  14 

Russian  9  7  4  5  11 

Spanish  70  68  72  68  77 

C'areer- re  la  ted  Spanish     6  10  6  1  ^ 

English  as  a  second 


lanuuage 

26 

^3 

27 

38 

41 

C  Classics 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Other 

8 

15 

15 

24 

Rir 
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Table  11.4.  Continued. 

Humanities 
Subject  Area 

Miscellaneous 


Theater 
Film 

Specialized 
Philosophy 

Introducrion/liistory 

Ethics 

Logic 

Religious 

Specialized 
Art  history  I  appreciation 

H  is  tor>7  appre  c  ia  t  io  n 

Specialized  culture 

Other  specialized  art 
Miisic  historylappreciation 

1  ntroduc  t  ion/survey 

Jazz 

Specialized 
Cultural  anthropolo^ 
Introduction/survey 
American  Indian 
Folklore/magic/ 

mythology 
Other  specialized 
Social/ethnic  studies 
Ethnic 
Women 
Individual 
Other 
Reli)?iou<;  .stiolit's 

Introductiim/survey 
Specialized 
Texts 
C'ulima!  geo^aphy 
Intn^duction/survcy 
Specialized/regional 


1975 

1977 

1983 

1986 

1991 

r=  156) 

{U=\7}>}  (N  =  95)  (N 

=  164) 

SI 

61 

69 

47 

lo 

7S 

38 

52 

45 

34 

26 

32 

1  7 
IZ 

1  o 

21 

17 

23 

1  O 

1  0 

16 

12 

4 

00 

0^ 

68 

76 

74 

)0 

SA 
70 

54 

58 

61 

I  J 

7^ 

29 

37 

^7 

7A 

lb 

7A 
ZO 

39 

38 

43 

7  1 

1  ft 

21 

34 

20 

I  7 

1 Q 

20 

13 

9 

uo 

76 

76 

80 

AO 

O  f 

84 

77 

78 

■1 
J 

A 
O 

6 

13 

15 

7 

7 

12 

6 

15 

74 

70 

69 

63 

71 

73 

68 

75 

62 

70 

3 

6 

9 

8 

10 

7 

7 

4 

13 

12 

44 

46 

44 

48 

46 

39 

42 

41 

45 

44 

4 

5 

8 

7 

3 

1 

2 

1 

NA 

7 

12 

11 

6 

14 

5 

22 

21 

10 

(included 

15 

15 

15 

6 

in 

9 

3 

3 

4 

history 

3 

1 

I 

2 

and 

1 

12 

11 

4 

liteniture) 

4 

26 

28 

24 

22 

12 

14 

15 

(included 

15 

10 

11 

8 

in 

4 

16 

17 

12 

philosophy) 

8 

26 

22 

34 

NA 

24 

26 

21 

32 

22 

3 

1 

5 

3 

Sources:  Cohen  mui  Brawer.  1987.  pp.  37-38;  Cohen.  1991. 
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Table  1 1.5.  Percentage  of  Total  Humanities  Class  Sections  by 
Subject  Area. 

1977  1983  1986  1991 

Dis.cipline  (N  =  178)     (N  =  175)     (N=^95)     (N=  164) 


Cultural  anthropology 

3.2% 

2.1% 

2.7% 

1.5% 

Art  history/appreciation 

3.8 

4.2 

5.7 

4.2 

Foreign  languages 

20.5 

27.7 

28.4 

35.8 

History 

23.0 

19.9 

21.5 

19.4 

Interdisciplinary  humanities 

7.2 

7.3 

5.7 

6.2 

Literature 

11.4 

11.2 

10.0 

8.2 

Music  appreciation 

3.3 

3.4 

4.8 

3.5 

Philosophy 

6.4 

6.2 

7.8 

7.1 

Political  science 

16.6 

14.7 

13.5 

12.6 

Religious  studies 

1.5 

1.4 

(included  in 

0.6 

philosophy) 

Social  and  ethnic  studies 

3.1 

1.9 

(included  in 

0.7 

history) 

Sources:  Qihen  and  Brawer,  1987,  p.  38;  Center  for  the  Study  of  Community 
CollcKes,  1991. 


courses  in  the  history  of  any  world  region  other  than  the  United 
States,  comparative  or  specialized  political  science,  literature  of  a 
single  author,  languages  other  than  Spanish  and  English  as  a  sec- 
ond language  (ESL),  ethnic  and  women's  studies,  and  cultural  geog- 
raphy. However,  courses  in  social  history,  Spanish,  film  appreciaticm, 
and  the  history  of  art  in  certain  cultures  have  increased.  Most  of 
these  changes  have  attracted  students  to  areas  in  which  enrollments 
were  diminishing.  A  decline  in  introductory  classes  in  music  appre- 
ciation has  been  offset  by  increased  enrollments  in  jazz  and  other 
specialized  forms. 

These  changes  may  be  traced  through  most  of  the  disciplines. 
Art  history  instructors  capitalized  on  student  interest  in  certain 
cultures  by  presenting  the  art  of  Mcxic(^  (^r  Asia  to  students  who 
might  not  have  studied  the  art  of  Europe.  New  courses  in  folklore, 
magic,  and  mythology  attracted  some  students  who  would  not  have 
enrolled  in  anthropology  courses  dealing  with  kinship  systems. 
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Students  who  would  not  take  classes  in  climatology  signed  up  for 
"The  Living  Desert*'  or  "Preserving  the  Prairies."  Specialized 
courses  in  problems  of  the  city  replaced  introductory  sociology,  just 
as  courses  in  family  life  took  students  from  introductory  psychol- 
ogy. An  interest  in  ecology  drew  students  who  were  not  interested 
in  or  qualified  for  courses  in  physics  or  chemistry  to  "The  Oceanic 
Environment."  Although  precise  figures  cannot  be  obtained,  tak- 
ing all  categories  of  students  together,  these  specialized,  current- 
interest  courses  accounted  for  around  20-25  percent  of  enrollments 
in  the  liberal  arts. 

Although  student  interest  in  careers  took  enrollments  away 
from  the  traditional  transfer  programs,  the  collegiate  function  was 


Table  1 1.6.  Percentage  of  Total  Classes  Offered  in  the  Fine  and 
Performing  Arts  in  1987  (N  =  109)  and  1991  (N  =  164). 
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maintained  in  a  different  form.  Courses  in  political  science  and 
jurisprudence  were  found  in  every  program  for  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. Students  in  social  welfare  programs  took  specially  modified 
courses  in  sociology.  The  allied  health  programs  in  numerous  insti- 
tutions included  medical  ethics  and  Spanish.  And  the  faculty  in 
some  institutions  built  such  courses  as  "The  Humanities  in  a  Tech- 
nological Society"  for  career  education  students,  so  that  they  might 
meet  general  education  requirements  without  taking  the  traditional 
history  and  literature  courses.  There  was  some  overlap,  too,  in  lib- 
eral arts  course  work  presented  to  students  who  were  planning 
careers  in  liberal  arts-related  fields.  Although  22  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents in  fine  arts  and  performing  arts  classes  reported  that  their  most 
important  reason  for  attending  college  was  **to  satisfy  a  personal 
interest  (cultural,  social),"  38  percent  anticipated  that  within  five 
years  they  would  be  involved  in  the  arts  to  the  extent  of  making  a 
career  and  a  significant  proportion  of  their  income  therefrom  (Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Community  Colleges,  1988). 

The  breadth  of  curriculum  is  moderated  by  institutional  size. 
Even  though  practically  all  the  colleges  offer  the  basic  classes,  spe- 
cialized courses  are  found  in  few  small-enrollment  institutions.  Table 
1 1.7  displays  some  of  these  relationships. 

Table  1 1.7.  Percentage  of  C](>llcgcs  Offering  C^Ttain  Liberal  Arts 


Classes. 
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The  most  rapid  change  in  the  collegiate  curriculum  in  recent 
years  has  been  in  English  as  a  second  language  (ESL),  which 
expanded  from  30  percent  of  the  foreign  language  enrollment  in 
1983  to  43  percent  in  1986,  and  51  percent  in  1991.  Together  with 
Spanish,  it  accounted  for  75  percent  of  all  the  foreign  language 
credit-course  sections.  Approximately  250,000  students  were  tak- 
ing ESL  for  credit  and  nearly  as  many  were  in  noncredit  courses 
(Cohen  and  Ignash,  1992).  The  decisions  behind  offering  or  not 
offering  credit,  investigated  in  six  large  ESL  programs  in  six  states, 
were  found  to  be  based  on  issues  of  state  funding  and  financial  aid 
policies;  where  the  programs  were  placed  (adult  or  continuing  edu- 
cation); and  whether  ESL  was  classified  as  less-than-coUege-level 
work.  If  the  greater  proportion  of  a  college's  curriculum  were 
devoted  to  credit,  then  ESL  also  tended  to  be  offered  for  credit 
(Ignash,  1994). 

Tl^e  collegiate  function  also  thrived  elsewhere  in  noncredit 
and  in  noncourse  formats.  In  approximately  three  of  every  eight 
colleges,  numerous  concerts,  recitals,  and  musical  events  were  pre- 
sented each  year,  and  around  one-fourth  of  the  colleges  mounted 
art  exhibits.  The  colleges  were  also  deeply  involved  in  theatrical 
productions,  film  series,  and  lectures  and  seminars  open  to  the 
public.  These  events  were  funded  typically  by  the  participants  or 
by  the  colleges  themselves,  although  a  few  colleges  were  success- 
ful in  obtaining  funding  from  external  sources.  In  many  cases  the 
colleges  participated  with  community  drama  or  musical  groups, 
local  art  councils  or  museums,  and  seccmdary  schools  in  present- 
ing these  events. 

Articulation  Agreements 

The  tendency  of  many  community  colleges  to  develop  a  pattern  of 
courses  and  events  tailored  particularly  for  their  tnvn  students  is 
reflected  in  the  types  (^f  articulation  agreements  maintained 
between  community  colleges  and  senior  institutions  in  their  area. 
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Community  college  representatives  almost  invariably  try  to  encour- 
age senior  institutions  to  accept  for  transfer  credit  the  special-inter- 
est and  interdisciplinary  courses  designed  apart  from  adherence  to 
traditional  concepts  of  the  academic  disciplines.  Although  changes 
in  university  requirements  affect  enrollment's  in  individual  courses 
in  community  colleges,  their  effect  on  overall  enrollments  is  less 
clear.  Frequently,  a  community  college  responds  to  a  change  in,  say, 
history  requirements  by  no  longer  requiring  its  own  students  to  take 
a  survey  of  American  history  but  maintaining  a  three-hour  history 
requirement  for  the  associate  degree  and  allowing  students  to 
choose  a  coarse  in  local  history  or  the  history  of  a  particular  culture. 

The  effort  to  avoid  penalizing  baccalaureate-bound  students 
who  begin  in  community  colleges  occurs  at  the  state  level  as  well. 
Many  state  systems  of  higher  education  have  standing  articulation 
committees  with  detailed  procedures  for  gaining  course  approvals. 
Course  equivalency  guides  are  maintained  and  common  course 
numbering  systems  are  pursued.  Articulation  agreements  often 
specify  the  courses  that  the  two-year  colleges  may  not  offer,  rather 
than  those  they  must  offer;  junior-  and  senior-level  courses  offered 
by  the  senior  institutions,  particularly,  are  out  of  bounds.  In  some 
states  articulation  boards  review  noncredit  offerings  as  well  as 
credit  courses  and  act,  for  example,  to  discourage  conversational 
language  offerings  in  two-year  colleges'  community  education  pro- 
grams because  those  courses  are  considered  the  province  of  the 
senior  institutions. 

Paradoxically,  there  still  is  little  articulation  between  commu- 
nity colleges  and  secondary  schools.  Comnumiry  college  instruc- 
tors rarely  speak  to  their  counterparts  in  high  schools.  They  tend 
not  to  accompany  counselors  on  thci'  annual  visits  t(^  the  high 
schools  to  advertise  their  offerings,  and  they  make  little  attempt  to 
recruit  promising  students  of  the  liberal  arts  from  secondary 
schools.  C counselors  seem  more  inclined  to  emphasize  the  job- 
related  features  (^f  the  community  ct^llege  than  to  advertise  the  C(^l- 
legiate  function  as  such. 
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Curricular  Stability 

The  articulation  agreements  attest  to  the  tenacity  of  the  idea  that 
the  liberal  arts  are  still  important  and  that  community  colleges  are 
a  major  port  of  entry  to  higher  learning.  However,  in  addition  to 
persistent  assaults  from  devotees  of  immediately  and  obvitiusly  job- 
related  studies,  the  collegiate  function  has  been  assailed  as  being 
irrelevant  to  the  students.  The  study  of  history  came  under  partic- 
ular attack  in  the  1970s  because  many  American  social  institutions 
and  traditions  were  similarly  under  attack.  The  belief  in  social 
progress  and  in  a  naticni  that  allowed  opptirtunity  for  all  its  citizens 
was  weiikened.  Allegations  about  racism,  sexism,  and  unjust  wars 
came  together  as  criticisms  of  American  society.  Hence,  requiring 
students  to  study  a  bland  history  that  emphasized  the  social  justice 
and  democracy  of  America  was  coijdemned.  Similar  accusations 
were  leveled  at  literature,  fine  arts,  and  tither  cornerstones  oi  the 
liberal  arts.  Even  language  symbolized  c^ppressitMi  because  it  denied 
the  person  s  individuality,  and  bilingual  studies  received  intramural 
support  accordingly. 

Because  numerous  educatc^rs  agreed  that  their  curriculum  was 
unworthy,  the  terms  re(tn'a?icc  and  individualism  replaced  the  calls  for 
teaching  values  and  a  common  heritage.  Accordingly,  supporters  of 
the  liberal  arts  had  little  deiense  against  demands  for  occupational 
education.  Consumerism  became  the  hallmark  oi  education,  a  con- 
sumerism whereby  the  client-consumers  dictated  the  terms  under 
which  they  would  study,  what  they  would  study,  and  what  they 
expected  to  obtain  tvom  their  efforts.  Under  these  condilitnis  ati  edu- 
cation that  demanded  commitment,  adherence  to  tradititms,  inten- 
sity of  scholarly  inquiry,  examination  of  alternative  value  systems 
— the  bases  of"  the  liberal  arts — could  not  sustain  itself.  It  had  tew 
adherents  within  or  tuitside  the  academy. 

The  cult  of  relevance,  ot  meeting  student  needs,  of  allou  ing 
every  student  to  dehne  a  particularized  curriculum  came  to  be  con- 
sidered the  highest  form  ot  schooling.  An  institutiiMi  that  could 
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adjust  most  suitably  to  an  infinite  variety  of  student  desires  was  the 
ultimate  in  responsiveness.  Relevance  was  interpreted  as  providing 
job  skills  to  the  young,  who,  save  for  the  intervention  of  tl.e  schools, 
might  be  unemployed.  As  Hum  summarized,  "Lacking  any  consen- 
sus as  to  the  content  of  liberal  education,  and  lacking  confidence 
in  their  prescriptive  authority — as  the  catchphrase  puts  it,  *to 
impose  their  values  lipon  others' — educators  were  in  a  weak  posi- 
tion to  mount  a  defense  of  anything  other  than  an  educational 
supermarket,  where  customer  preferences,  in  the  middle  and  late 
1970s  at  least,  were  clearly  for  the  m(^re  immediately  utilitarian  and 
basic  items  on  the  shelf  (1979,  p.  632). 

Attempts  were  made  to  sweep  the  collegiate  function  out  (^f 
community  ct)lleges.  Numerc^us  legislatc^rs  and  instituticmal  trustees 
were  lauding  the  colleges  as  places  designed  to  prepare  workers, 
whose  training  had  no  space  for  liberal  arts  courses.  And  liberal  arts 
devotees,  who  remained  convinced  that  traditional  academic  trans- 
fer courses  were  the  sole  vehicle  for  transmitting  the  liberal  arts, 
inadvertently  fed  these  contentions.  The  more  successful  the  col- 
leges became  in  their  mission  of  providing  trained  workers  for  the 
community,  the  mc^re  precarious  became  the  idea  of  liberal  educa- 
tion within  them. 

However,  reports  i^f  the  demise  of  the  collegiate  function  were 
greatly  exaggerated.  Enrollments  in  liberal  arts  classes  stabilized  in 
the  1980s  at  just  over  50  percent  of  total  credit-course  enrollment. 
By  1991,  enrollment  in  liberal  arts  classes  had  climbed  back  up  to 
56  percent.  Granted  that  a  sizable  proportion  of  this  enu^llment  was 
in  science,  social  science,  English,  and  mathematics  courses  in  ser- 
vice to  occupational  programs,  and  that  much  of  it  was  directed 
toward  students  attending  fov  their  personal  interest  or  fulfilling  dis- 
tribution requirements  tor  the  associate  degree,  the  collegiate  func- 
Uon  was  tenacious.  C'areer  education  enjoyed  widespread  support 
and  handstnue  funding.  But  because  of  the  efforts  of  the  community 
college  tibenti  arts  instructors,  the  effects  of  state  or  locally  man- 
dated graduate  requirements,  university  traiisfer  expectations,  and, 
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in  general,  the  place  of  the  community  college  in  higher  education, 
the  collegiate  function  proved  resilient. 

Faculty  and  Academic  Disciplines 

The  collegiate  function  survives  not  least  because  of  the  faculty, 
who  have  been  its  staunchest  supporters.  When  the  liberal  arts  were 
brought  from  the  universities  into  the  community  colleges,  the 
ethos  of  academic  scholarship  did  not  accompany  them.  The  col- 
leges were  not  supportive  of  scholarship,  and  the  university  train- 
ing that  instructors  received  was  not,  in  itself,  adequate  to  foster 
teachers  who  would  attend  to  the  reflections  and  meanings  of  their 
disciplines.  Further,  too  few  instructors  have  banded  together  to 
build  interdisciplinary  courses  in  the  sciences,  social  sciences,  and 
humanities.  The  argument  that  the  universities  woukl  not  accept 
new  types  of  course  for  transfer  credit  is  spurious;  practitioners  in 
two-year  colleges  have  not  pursued  them  with  sufficient  diligence. 

The  idea  that  the  faculty,  as  independently  functioning  practi- 
tioners, should  have  the  power  to  define  the  curriculum  stems  from 
the  tum-of-the-century  university  model  The  concept  of  academic 
freedom,  of  instmctors  teaching  what  they  want  within  the  confines 
of  their  own  classrocMns,  was  not  accepted  by  the  secondary  schools. 
But  the  community  colleges  adopted  it  even  hough  few  of  their 
instructors  developed  courses  that  fit  the  institutions'  broader  social 
purposes.  Within  the  liberal  arts  especially  (but  not  exclusively), 
the  departmentally  designed  and  administered  examination  is  often 
resisted.  Common  textbooks  for  courses  taught  in  multiple  sections 
by  different  instructors  are  more  the  exception  than  the  rule. 
Although  community  college  instructors  ostensibly  work  from  com- 
mon syllabi,  on  file  in  the  dean  s  office  for  display  to  visiting  accred- 
itation teams,  those  documents  typically  serve  only  as  general 
outlines  for  course  construction. 

if  the  liberal  arts  exist  within  an  anarchy,  if  scientists  and 
humanists  work  within  different  frameworks  of  ideas,  the  curricula 
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that  they  articulate  will  be  diverse.  In  universities,  however,  the 
expectation  is  that  instructors  will  be  affiliated  with  the  academic 
disciplines  and  that  the  curriculum  will  reflect  the  tenets  of  those 
disciplines.  In  community  colleges,  where  disciplinary  affiliation  is 
much  weaker,  the  unseen  hand  of  the  academic  discipline  is  much 
less  strong  as  an  influence  on  the  form  of  courses  or  on  instructors* 
activities.  Accordingly,  the  innovation  and  flexibility  so  prized  by 
community  college  spokespersons  derive  less  from  educational  phi- 
losophy than  from  the  fact  that  the  curriculum  is  without  a  rudder. 
One  instructor's  whim  will  change  the  pattern,  emphasis,  and  direc- 
tion of  a  course  and  hence  a  curriculum.  Whereas  the  university 
organizes  the  intellectual  world  in  a  division  of  intellectml  labor  and 
necessarily  accommodates  a  plurality  of  diverse  intellectual  stances, 
the  community  college  organizes  its  world  in  a  division  of  faculty 
labor  and  necessarily  accommodates  a  plurality  of  diverse  instruc- 
tor stances.  Amorphous,  sporadic  monitoring  of  instructors  by 
department  chairpersons,  deans  of  instruction,  accreditation  teams, 
and  peers  is  of  little  consequence.  Instructors'  work  is  influenced  by 
the  writers  of  textbooks  they  use,  the  speakers  at  conferences  they 
attend,  the  new  information  they  learn  in  in-service  programs  or  on 
their  own.  But  the  enterprise  is  chaotic,  directionless. 

An  example  is  provided  by  contrasting  the  mc^des  of  teaching 
the  liberal  arts  and  the  occupational  courses.  Traditionally,  the  lib- 
eral arts  have  been  taught  by  a  teacher  in  a  room  equipped  with 
chairs  and  a  chalkboard.  Instructors  have  acted  as  though  contact 
betw(^en  the  students  and  themselves  is  the  key  element,  as  though 
all  that  is  necessary  for  a  person  to  learn  is  to  engage  in  dialogue 
and  to  read  and  reflect  in  a  solitary  fashion.  Career  educators,  in 
contrast,  have  taken  the  position  that  they  need  laboratories,  shc^ps, 
equipment,  and  links  with  the  business  and  industry  ccmmunity  in 
order  to  teach  people  a  trade.  They  say  their  students  must  practice 
the  craft,  not  merely  talk  about  it. 

What  if  the  faculty  in  the  liberal  arts  took  similar  views?  Music 
instructors  might  allege  that  students  cannot  properly  learn  to 
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appreciate  music  unless  the  college  provides  each  of  them  with  a 
compact  disc  player  and  recordings  of  a  couple  of  hundred  classics. 
Instructors  teaching  art  appreciation  would  say  that  students  can- 
not learn  unless  they  are  provided  with  slide  viewers,  sets  of  slides 
showing  all  the  principal  art  in  the  Western  world,  and  funds  to 
travel  to  museums.  Anthropology  instructors  might  insist  that  stu- 
dents be  paid  to  work  at  archeological  digs,  so  that  they  can  learn 
the  ways  of  thinking  in  earlier  cultures.  Political  science  instructors 
would  have  students  serving  as  apprentices  to  politicians  and  bureau- 
crats in  all  types  of  government  agencies,  so  that  they  can  learn  how 
decisions  are  really  made.  And  certainly  the  best  way  to  learn  a  lan- 
guage is  to  live  in  a  country  where  that  language  is  spoken,  with  the 
colleges  sponsoring  such  trips.  But  liberal  arts  faculty  members  rarely 
advocate  such  views,  whereas  nursing  educators  insist  that  they  must 
have  laboratories,  equipment,  and  on-the-job  training.  It  would  not 
occur  to  them  to  try  to  teach  nursing  in  a  room  equipped  with  noth- 
ing more  than  chairs  and  a  chalkboard.  They  get  the  clinics  and  the 
funds  they  need  to  maintain  their  small  student-teacher  ratios.  The 
liberal  arts  instructors  get  chalk  dust  on  their  clothing. 

These  variant  attitudes  stem  from  the  different  ways  that  the 
career  and  collegiate  functions  were  taught  before  they  came  into 
the  colleges.  Career  preparation  evolved  from  a  history  of  appren- 
ticeships in  work  settings,  the  traditional  mode  of  learning  a  trade. 
The  liberal  arts  were  the  province  of  a  group  inclined  toward  con- 
templation. Thus,  it  costs  more  to  teach  the  occupations  because 
the  workplaces  are  duplicated  or  at  least  simulated  on  site.  Liberal 
arts  educators  in  community  colleges  do  not  even  have  the  benefit 
of  sizable  library  collections.  And  rhcy  do  not  act  in  concert  to 
modify  the  conditions. 

The  collegiate  function  in  community  colleges  has  been  char- 
acterized by  a  reduction  in  emphasis  on  the  academic  disciplines. 
Community  college  instructors  tend  not  to  conduct  scholarly 
inquiry,  not  to  belong  to  disciplinary  associations,  not  to  be  exces- 
sively concerned  with  disciplinary  purity.  All  to  the  good  for  fac- 
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ulty  members  who  are  instructed  to  teach  in  areas  of  current  stu- 
dent interest  and  who  must  often  cross  discipUnary  fields;  the 
instructor  whose  work  load  comprises  one  course  in  anthropology, 
another  in  sociology,  and  two  in  American  history  does  not  have 
the  luxury  of  maintaining  currency  in  all  fields.  However,  the  turn 
away  from  disciplinarianism  has  had  some  untoward  effects.  Many 
courses  appeal  to  immediate  relevance  and  focus  excessively  on  the 
person,  to  the  detriment  of  making  intellectual  demands.  Under  the 
guise  of  presenting  a  student-centered  curriculum,  courses  that 
reflect  the  popular  literature  of  self-help  books  on  coping,  gaining 
singular  advantage,  and  other  personal  concerns  are  often  built 
within  the  liberal  arts  framework. 

All  curriculum  must,  in  the  end,  be  based  on  knowledge.  No 
matter  what  the  ultimate  intent  of  a  student-centered  course,  that 
course  cannot  maintain  its  collegiate  character  unless  something  is 
being  taught.  That  something  is  the  subject;  that  subject  stems  from 
the  discipline.  Without  the  anchor  of  the  humanistic  and  scientific 
disciplines  themselves,  the  basis  of  the  academic  tradition,  the  col- 
legiate function  would  be  adrift.  Even  if  the  liberal  arts  were  ncH  a 
curriculum  in  themselves,  they  would  still  have  to  be  maintained 
as  the  foundaticMi  of  the  liberal  cducaticMi  that  is  provided  through 
all  the  other  curricula. 

The  demise  of  the  academic  disciplines  as  the  organizing  prin- 
ciple of  collegiate  ccuirses  has  both  reflected  and  served  to  limit  fac- 
ulty members'  awareness  of  recent  trends  in  their  academic  fields. 
Such  an  awarerioss  is  important  even  for  such  a  seemingly  simple 
task  as  evaluating  the  new  textbcH)ks  that  appear.  But  it  is  impor- 
tant for  movQ  than  that;  the  academic  disciplines  need  rcccMiccptu- 
alizing  to  fit  remedial  and  career  education,  the  institutions 
dominant  functions  in  addition  to  transfer.  This  reciniceptualiza- 
tion  cannot  he  made  outside  the  colleges  themselves.  For  the  sake 
of  the  collegiate  function,  community  college  mstructors  must  reify 
their  own  disciplines.  It  is  difficult  fc^r  a  grcuip  that  has  severed  con- 
nection with  its  disciplinary  roots  to  accomplish  that. 
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Student  Ability  and  the  Curriculum 

No  curriculum  exists  in  a  vacuum.  The  decline  in  the  collegiate 
function  in  the  1970s  and  its  subsequent  stabilization  are  revealed 
in  the  liberal  arts  courses  detailed  in  this  chapter  and  in  the  student 
transfer  rates  documented  in  Chapter  Two.  It  relates  also  to  the 
changes  in  the  academic  ability  of  the  entering  students  and  to  the 
curriculum  in  the  high  schools  from  which  they  come. 

The  figures  in  Chapter  Nine  illustrate  the  decline  and  subse- 
quent improvement  in  NAEP,  SAX  and  ACT  test  performances  by 
high  school  students  during  the  1970s  and  through  the  early  1990s. 
In  1975,  when  average  SAT  scores  had  been  declining  for  over  a 
decade,  Willard  Wirtz,  former  secretary  of  labor,  chaired  a  commis- 
sion that  sought  to  explain  and  resolve  the  lowering  of  educational 
standards.  The  commission  found  that  students  were  taking  fewer 
courses  in  general  English  and  math  and  were  enrolling  in  more 
vocational  courses  such  as  driver  education  and  home  economics. 
School  days  had  become  shorter  and  course  textbooks  weakened  in 
quality  (Ravitch,  1985),  Data  collected  by  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics  (1993)  further  illustrate  high  school  students' 
reluctance  to  enroll  in  math,  science,  and  English  classes.  In  1982, 
students  completed  an  average  of  3.80  courses  (Carnegie  units)  in 
English,  3.10  courses  in  history,  and  2.54  courses  in  math  (p.  1  32). 
Not  surprisingly,  as  more  students  stopped  enrolling  in  English  and 
math  courses,  their  performances  on  verbal  and  math  ability  tests 
dropped  as  well. 

Attempts  to  rebuild  the  high  scho.il  curriculum  were  wide- 
spread. In  1983,  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation published  A  Nation  At  Risk  (Gardner  and  others,  1983),  in 
which  it  hif'hlighted  the  importance  of  education  for  the  civic  well- 
being  of  our  nation.  This  report  suggested  that  states  adopt  a  cur- 
riculum, known  as  "the  New  Basics,"  to  include  four  years  of 
English;  three  years  of  mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies;  one- 
half  year  of  computer  science;  and  two  years  of  foreign  language  for 
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Students  who  wish  to  go  to  college.  Ravitch  notes  that  '*by  late 
1983,  a  national  survey  found  that  forty-six  states  had  either  raised 
their  graduation  requirements  recently  or  were  debating  proposals 
to  do  so"  (1985,  p.  67). 

A  notable  shift  in  high  school  course  enrollments  occurred.  Table 
1 1 .8  displays  the  changes  between  1982  and  1992.  All  academic 
areas  showed  an  increase,  with  mathematics,  sciences,  and  foreign 
languages  showing  the  most  notable  gains.  In  1992,  56  percent  of 
students  took  chemistry,  as  compared  with  32  percent  in  1982;  70 
percent  took  geometry  in  1992,  versus  48  percent  in  1982;  22  per- 
cent took  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics,  compared  with  10  percent 
in  1982.  Overall,  the  high  school  curriculum  was  rebuilt  to  the  lev- 
els of  the  1950s.  The  effect  of  the  strengthened  requirements  was  a 
reduced  number  of  vocational  education  classes  (bookkeeping,  typ- 
ing, shop)  and  an  increase  in  the  totality  of  courses  taken  by  gradu- 
ates (National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  1993,  pp.  144-148). 

hi  sum,  students  coming  to  the  colleges  in  the  late  1980s  had 
taken  more  academic  courses,  and  their  academic  abilities  had 
begun  to  climb.  In  the  broadest  fashion,  the  foundations  of  educa- 
tional practice  had  been  verified:  students  will  take  the  classes  that 
they  are  required  to  take,  and  those  who  take  classes  in  a  particular 
area  of  study  are  likely  to  learn  something  about  that  area. 


Tiiblc  1 1.8.  Average  Number  of  Carnegie  Units  Earned  by  Puhlic  High 
School  Graduates  in  Various  Subject  Areas:  1982  and  1992. 


1982 

1992 

Total  CarncfJic  units 

21.44 

23.75 

English 

3.87 

4.18 

Social  studies 

3.16 

3.58 

Total  math 

2.55 

3.39 

Total  science 

2.16 

2.87 

Foreign  languaKe 

.96 

1.67 

SoUYce:  Ni,itional  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  1994j,  p.  I  ^3. 
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The  General  Academic  Assessment 

The  latter  truism  has  been  demonstrated  in  community  colleges.  In 
one  such  application  in  1983-^4,  the  CSCC  administered  the  Gen- 
eral Academic  Assessment,  a  survey  and  content  test  that  would 
reveal  student  knowledge  in  general  education  and  in  the  liberal 
arts.  The  test  included  representative  items  in  English  usage,  the 
humanities,  mathematics,  sciences,  and  social  studies  and  was  gi\'en 
in  five  forms  to  over  eight  thousand  students  in  twenty-three  col- 
leges in  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Miami,  and  St.  Louis. 

Tables  11. 9  and  11.10  present  some  of  the  findings,  which  sug- 
gest two  major  outcomes:  ( 1 )  students  who  complete  more  college 
courses  tend  to  know  more;  and  (2)  students  know  what  they  know; 
the  best  predictor  of  the  students'  scores  on  one  of  the  subtests  was 
to  ask  them,  "Compared  with  other  students  at  this  college,  how 
wtuild  you  rate  your  ability  to  [various  discipline-related  questions]?" 

The  Transfer  Function 

One  of  the  community  college  s  primar^^  purposes  has  been  to  accept 
students  from  secondary  school,  provide  them  with  general  educa- 
tion and  introductory  collegiate  studies,  and  send  them  on  to  senior 
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institutions  for  the  baccalaureate.  An  associate  degree  usually  qual- 
ifies the  recipient  to  enter  the  university  as  a  junior.  In  many  states, 
the  degree  guarantees  junior  status.  However,  certain  courses  may 
not  be  acceptable,  some  university  departments  may  require  alter- 
nate  courses,  and  transfer  may  not  guarantee  entry  to  the  particu- 
lar program  a  student  desires. 

One  of  the  thorniest  problems  is  that  of  determining  which 
community  college  courses  are  acceptable  for  graduation  credit  in 
which  university.  Practically  all  the  liberal  arts  classes  qualify,  but 
the  courses  in  the  trades  and  technologies  are  variable.  As  an  exam- 
ple, the  University  of  California  accepts  only  29  percent  of  the  non- 
liberal  arts  classes  offered  in  that  state's  community  colleges,  but  the 
California  State  University  will  award  credit  for  62  percent  of  them. 
Course  transferability  rates  similarly  varv  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Urbana,  and  Illinois  State  University,  with  the  former  taking 
16  percent  and  the  latter  80  percent  of  the  non-liberal  arts.  The 
University  of  Texas,  Stephen  F.  Austin  State,  and  Southwest  Texas 
State  are  much  more  uniform;  35  percent  of  the  non-liberal  arts 
classes  are  acceptable  at  the  junior  le\'el  at  UT  Austin  and  42  per- 
cent at  the  state  university  branches.  In  all  three  examples,  the  dif- 
ferences seem  to  relate  to  the  correspondence  of  programs  in 
particular  fields.  The  University  of  California  and  the  University  of 
Illinois  have  no  undergraduate  majors  in  marketing,  trade  and 
industry,  or  engineering  technology,  and  few  in  health  or  technical 
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education,  whereas  those  fields  can  be  found  in  the  California  and 
Illinois  State  University  systems.  Majors  are  more  evenly  distrib- 
uted across  the  university  types  in  Texas  (Cohen  and  Ignash,  1994). 

The  collegiate  function  is  intact.  The  decline  in  liberal  arts  stud- 
ies and  student  transfer  rates  that  was  manifest  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s  has  been  stemmed.  In  1991 ,  liberal  arts  enrollments  were  a  few 
percentage  points  higher  than  five  years  earlier.  In  1994  the  transfer 
rate  also  had  been  stable  for  the  previous  six  years.  Collegiate  and 
career  studies  stood  together  as  the  college  s  primary  functions. 

Even  so,  the  proponents  of  one  or  another  function  have  not 
slackened  their  efforts.  The  notion  that  career  studies  should  be  pri- 
mary has  been  advanced  repeatedly  by  those  who  view  the  com- 
munity college's  main  role  as  helping  people  prepare  for  the 
workplace.  They  usually  neglect  to  acknowledge  that  cultural  and 
basic  literacy,  the  ability  to  communicate  in  context,  understand- 
ing societal  conditions,  and  similar  goals  of  a  liberal  arts  education 
are  essential  for  practically  every  job.  Those  who  advocate  the  lib- 
eral arts  often  ignore  the  realities  of  their  students'  lives;  all  of  them 
are  or  will  be  in  the  work  force,  and  most  will  require  some  form  of 
specialized  training. 

The  waves  of  fashion,  trends  in  funding,  interests  of  students, 
and  imaginativeness  of  the  faculty  all  affect  the  prognosis  for  colle- 
giate studies  in  ctMnmunity  colleges.  Several  trends  fiivor  the  expan- 
sion of  these  studies.  Aspects  of  finance  favor  collegiate  studies 
because  they  are  less  expensive  than  the  career  and  developmental 
programs.  Tradition  is  on  their  side;  they  have  been  present  since 
the  first  days  of  the  institutions,  and  tradition  (or  inertia)  plays  an 
important  role  in  educaticMi.  Th(xse  who  would  abandon  collegiate 
studies  must  answer  to  charges  that  they  are  thereby  denying  oppor- 
tunity to  the  great  numbers  of  students  who  still  see  the  community 
college  as  a  stepping  stone  to  higher  learning. 

For  the  colic  late  fiincrion  to  reach  its  fiill  potential  and  involve 
all  students,  it  must  not  be  sequestered  aw  ly  from  th(^  career  pro- 
grams. Instead  of  depending  exclusi\'ely  on  graduation  requirements 
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to  attract  career  education  students  to  their  classes,  the  faculty  might 
integrate  the  liheral  arts  with  career  education  through  a  merger  of 
principles  stemming  from  hoth  the  humanities  and  the  sciences. 
Technology  is  ubiquitous;  students  would  have  little  difficulty  under- 
standing generally  how  the  history  of  politics,  ethics,  sociology,  and 
philosophy  of  science  and  technology  affect  their  world.  Those  who 
would  be  more  than  job  holders  would  attend  to  the  fundamental 
assumptions  undergirding  what  scientists  and  technologists  do.  In 
general,  literature  and  art  in  the  community  colleges  have  not  dealt 
sufficiently  with  technology,  but  a  fully  integrated  course  could  be 
required  in  all  career  programs.  Similarly,  portions  of  the  liberal  arts 
could  be  designed  especially  for  key  courses  in  the  career  programs, 
a  pattern  described  more  fully  in  the  next  chapter. 

If  the  collegiate  fimction  weakens,  it  may  be  a  result  of  continu- 
ing high  levels  of  funding  for  career  programs  without  sufficient  intra- 
mural concern  for  general  literacy  and  scxrial  awareness.  Furthemore, 
students  reared  on  a  diet  of  instant  informatics!  presented  through 
electronic  media  may  find  the  reflectiveness  and  self-discipline  basic 
to  the  collegiate  function  difficult  to  master.  Although  some  imagi- 
native eff(^rts  at  integrative  courses  presented  through  television  have 
been  made,  the  long-term  effects  of  a  turn  away  from  print  have  not 
yet  been  fully  appreciated.  Communication  through  nonprint  images 
is  pervasive.  The  spoken  word  is  carried  across  distance  not  by  a 
courier  with  a  packet  of  letters  but  through  wires  and  waves.  The 
ubiquitous  handheld  calculator  has  done  for  arithmetic  what  the 
invention  of  moveable  type  did  for  story  telling.  Supermarket  check- 
ers rely  on  bar  codes;  restaurant  cashiers,  on  pictures  of  the  product 
superimposed  on  a  register  key  that  records  the  cost  of  an  item  and 
the  amount  of  change  to  be  tendered.  Why,  then,  should  educators 
he  concerned  about  teaching  the  liberal  arts?  Advocates  of  the  col- 
legiate function  would  argue  that  the  failure  to  do  so  only  perpetu- 
ates social-class  divisions  and  increases  the  benighted  individuals 
reliance  on  authority.  Any  educator  with  less  than  a  totally  cynical 
view  of  society  would  agree. 
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Issues 

The  overriding  issue  is  whether  the  community  colleges  should 
maintain  their  position  in  higher  education.  If  they  should  not,  no 
deliberate  steps  are  necessary.  Continued  deterioration  in  course 
requirements  will  suffice.  But  if  they  should,  what  can  they  do? 

Can  the  collegiate  function  he  expanded  beyond  the  college- 
parallel  courses?  Can  it  be  made  part  of  the  career  programs?  What 
can  the  liberal  arts  say  to  students  who  want  nothing  more  than  job 
upgrading  or  new  skills? 

Must  the  collegiate  function  decline  along  with  the  decline  in 
students*  tendency  to  read  and  write?  Can  the  liberal  arts  be  offered 
in  a  manner  that  fits  less  well-prepared  students'  ways  of  knowing? 

Advisor^'  committees  comprising  concerned  citizens,  labor  lead- 
ers, and  employers  have  been  influential  in  connecting  the  career 
programs  to  the  world  of  work.  Can  lay  advisory  committees  for 
the  liberal  arts  similarly  help  connect  those  programs  to  the 
broader  society? 

The  collegiate  function  has  many  advocates  within  and  mitside 
the  colleges.  The  future  of  the  community  college  as  a  comprehen- 
sive institution  depends  on  how  they  articulate  its  concerns. 
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Confronted  on  the  one  side  by  universities  wanting  better-pre- 
pared students  and  on  the  other  by  secondary  schools  passing 
through  the  marginally  literate^  captives  of  their  own  rhetoric  to 
provide  programs  to  fit  anyone's  desires,  the  community  colleges 
erected  a  curriculum  resembling  more  a  smorgasbord  than  a  coher- 
ent educational  plan.  What  else  could  they  do?  Their  policies 
favored.part-time  students  dropping  in  and  out  at  will,  whose  choice 
of  courses  was  often  made  more  on  the  basis  of  convenience  in  time 
and  place  than  on  content.  Their  funding  agents  rewarded  career, 
transfer,  and  continuing  education  differentially. 

Most  colleges  responded  by  abandoning  any  semblance  c^f  cur- 
ricular  integration,  taking  pride  instead  in  their  variety  of  presen- 
tations for  all  purposes.  Except  in  career  programs  monitored  by 
external  licensing  agencies  and  accreditation  st)cieties,  the  idea  of 
courses  to  be  taken  by  every  student  pursuing  a  degree  diminished. 
Disintegration  of  the  sequential  curriculum  was  not  confined  to 
conmuinity  colleges.  The  universities  have  been  plagued  with 
course  proliferation  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  a  similar,  if 
less  pronounced,  phenomenon  affected  the  secondary  schools  when 
the  number  of  electives  that  might  be  taken  to  fulfill  graduation 
lequircments  increased.  Yet  the  belief  that  some  studies  are  impor- 
tant for  all  students  dies  hard.  Pleas  for  core  curricula  have  been 
sounded  from  innumerable  platfi)rms,  where  seccMidary  schools  and 
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universities  alike  are  chided  for  allowing  students  to  pass  through 
them  without  enjoying  any  experiences  in  common. 

This  chapter  considers  the  history,  rationale  for,  and  status  of 
general  education,  emphasizing  the  problems  in  defining  it.  It  makes 
a  plea  for  advancing  general  education  in  community  colleges  and 
presents  a  model  for  so  doing. 

Background 

Those  who  call  for  an  integrated  curriculum  frequently  use  the  term 
general  education.  General  education  is  the  process  of  developing  a 
framework  on  which  to  place  knowledge  stemming  from  various 
sources,  of  learning  to  think  critically,  develop  values,  understand  tra- 
ditions, respect  diverse  cultures  and  opinions,  and,  most  important, 
put  that  knowledge  to  use.  It  is  holistic,  not  specialized;  integrative, 
not  separatist;  suitable  more  for  action  tlian  for  contemplation.  It  thus 
differs  from  the  ideal  of  the  collegiate  functic^n.  The  liberal  arts  are 
education  as;  general  education  is  education  for. 

General  education  received  widespread  publicity  in  1977,  when 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  pub- 
lished  Missions  of  the  College  Curriculum,  indicating  the  imminence 
of  the  first  curriculum  reforms  in  higher  education  in  thirty  years. 
The  Carnegie  Foundation  said  the  time  was  right  because  the  test 
scores  of  students  entering  college  were  down,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  much  was  wrong  in  precollegiate  education.  Further,  students 
.>eemed  to  be  learning  less  in  college,  and  even  though  remedial 
education  had  been  tried  by  all  types  of  colleges,  it  was  difficult  to 
shim  the  efficacy  of  these  efforts.  The  fiuindation  proposed  a  reform 
toward  integration  in  a  curriculum  that  had  become  fractionated, 
toward  education  in  values  in  a  curriculum  that  had  purported  to 
be  value-free.  It  sought  a  return  to  general  education. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  report  was  fi41owed  by  several  reports 
on  the  same  theme  emanating  from  other  agencies.  Involvement  in 
Learning,  a  report  by  the  Study  Group  cm  the  Conditions  of  Excel- 
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lence  in  American  Higher  Education  (1984),  formed  under 
National  Institute  of  Education  auspices,  advocated  a  liberal  edu- 
cation that  would  enhance  shared  values  and  involve  students  in 
the  learning  process.  A  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
report.  To  Reclaim  a  Legacy  (Bennett,  1984),  called  for  a  general 
education  centered  on  traditional  texts  and  curriculum.  Another 
report,  Integrity  in  the  College  Curriculum y  sponsored  by  the  Associ- 
ation of  American  Colleges  (1985),  called  for  a  basic  curriculum 
that  would  teach  students  to  think  about  subject  matter  in  the  man- 
ner that  academic  specialists  approach  it.  And  a  subsequent 
Carnegie  Foundation  report,  entitled  College:  The  Undergraduate 
Experience  in  America  (Boyer,  1987),  advocated  a  general  education 
that  would  extend  throughout  the  college  experience  and  integrate 
specialized  education  across  disciplinary  fields. 

So  it  is  one  more  time  around  for  general  education.  What  hap- 
pened to  it  the  first  time  it  flourished,  in  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury? And  the  second  time,  between  1920  and  1950? 

General  education  can  be  traced  to  the  moral  philosophy 
courses  found  in  American  colleges  during  their  first  200  years. 
These  integrative  experiences  often  were  taught  by  the  college  pres- 
ident and  presented  to  all  students.  Remnants  of  the  integrated 
courses  pulling  together  knowledge  from  several  areas  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  capstone  courses  required  of  all  students  in  a  few  con- 
temporary institutions.  However,  that  type  of  general  education 
bn^ke  apart  in  most  colleges  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  be  replaced  by  the  free-elective  system.  No  longer  were 
there  to  be  courses  that  all  students  would  take;  no  longer  would 
the  colleges  attempt  to  bring  together  threads  c^f  all  knowledge  in 
a  unified  theme.  Blame  the  rise  of  the  academic  disciplines,  the  pro- 
fessionalization  of  the  faculty,  the  broadening  of  knowledge  in  all 
areas,  the  increased  numbers  of  students,  each  with  his  or  her  own 
agenda — all  these  accusatic^ns  have  been  made.  But,  for  whatever 
reason,  the  elective  system  took  over.  The  old  classical  curriculum 
died  out,  taking  with  it  the  idea  of  the  curriculum  as  a  unified  whole 
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to  be  presented  to  all  students.  By  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, most  American  colleges  had  come  down  to  an  irreducible  min- 
imum in  curriculum:  faculty  members  with  academic  degrees 
teaching  courses  of  their  choice  to  those  students  who  elected  to 
study  with  them  or  whose  goals  required  that  they  be  there. 

All  curriculum  is,  at  bottom,  a  statement  a  college  makes  about 
what  it  thinks  is  important.  The  free-elective  system  is  a  philo- 
sophical statement  quite  as  much  as  is  a  curriculum  based  on  the 
Great  Books  or  one  concerned  solely  with  occupational  education. 
It  is  an  admission  that  the  college  no  longer  has  the  moral  author- 
ity to  insist  on  any  combination  of  courses,  that  it  no  longer  recog- 
nizes the  validity  of  sequence  or  organized  principles  of  curriculum 
integrati(m.  The  system  was  not  without  its  critics.  The  early-twen- 
tieth-century Carnegie  plan — assigning  units  of  credit  for  hours  of 
st^,Jy — was  introduced  in  an  attempt  to  bring  order  ouv  of  the  free- 
elective  curricular  chaos.  It  had  the  opposite  effect.  That  is,  by 
ascribing  units  of  credit  of  apparently  equal  merit,  it  snipped  to 
pieces  whatever  unity  was  left  in  the  academic  subjects  themselves. 
Three  credits  of  algebra  had  the  same  meaning  as  three  credits  ot 
calculus;  a  three-credit  introducti^ry  course  in  a  discipline  was  of 
equal  value  to  an  advanced  seminar  in  the  same  field.  When  a  stu- 
dent may  accumulate  any  120  credit  h(^urs  and  obtain  a  baccalau- 
reate degree,  when  all  credits  are  the  same,  all  unity  of  knowledge 
falls  apart. 

The  initial  reaction  against  the  free-elective  system  gave  rise  to 
distribution  requirements — curriculum  defined  by  bureaucratic 
(Organization.  Groups  of  courses  were  specified  in  a  process  of  poVn- 
ical  acc(MTim(Klation  among  academic  departments.  In  order  that 
the  hist(ory  department  wcuild  vote  a  six-unit  English  requirement, 
the  English  department  was  expected  to  reciprocate  by  voting  a 
six-unit  hist(ory  requirement.  Protecting  departmental  territory 
became  the  curriculum  organizer.  Placing  a  disintegrated  mass  of 
free-elective  courses  intco  a  set  of  distributicMi  requirements  gives 
the  appearance  of  providing  the  curriculum  with  a  ralicMiale.  Thus, 
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the  nohle  truths  of  general  studies  arose  post  hoc  to  justify  the  pol- 
itics of  distribution — whence  the  popular  statements  that  colleges 
provide  a  breadth  of  studies,  ensuring  that  their  students  leave  as 
well-rounded  individuals.  In  the  1970s  the  Carnegie  Council  found 
that  students  spend  about  one-third  of  their  time  in  undergradu- 
ate school  taking  distribution  requirements,  the  other  two-thirds 
going  to  the  major  and  to  electives.  Gaff  { 1983)  found  that  distri- 
bution requirements  accounted  for  half  of  the  units  needed  to  com- 
plete an  associate  degree  in  the  community  colleges  he  studied;  the 
other  half  went  to  electives  or,  especially  in  occupational  programs, 
to  major  field  requirements.  The  political  accommodations  among 
departments  were  in  equilibrium. 

The  success  of  distribution  requirements  as  an  organizing  prin- 
ciple for  curriculum  did  not  stop  those  who  advocated  curriculum 
integration.  Their  early  attempts  to  return  order  were  founded  in 
survey  courses;  Columbia  University's  "Contemporary'  Civilization" 
course,  first  offered  in  1919,  is  usually  seen  as  the  prototype.  These 
courses  give  the  overview,  the  broad  sweep,  in  history,  the  arts,  the 
sciences,  and  the  social  sciences.  The  academic  discipline  is  the 
organizing  principle  of  the  course,  but  the  course  is  supposed  to 
show  the  unity  of  knowledge,  to  integrate  disparate  elements  from 
many  disciplines.  Survey  courses  became  quite  popular  during  the 
1920s  and  1930s.  Surveys  of  social  sciences,  for  example,  were  built 
into  the  "Individual  in  Society"  courses.  The  humanities  surveys 
became  "Modern  Culture  and  the  Arts."  Separate  surveys  of  nat- 
ural, physical,  and  biological  sciences  were  also  attempted,  but  with 
less  success. 

Advocates  of  survey  courses  constantly  struggled  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  tbeir  offerings  against  the  faculty  tendency  to  convert 
each  course  into  the  introduction  to  a  discipline,  to  teach  concepts 
and  terminology  in  a  particular  academic  specialization  as  though 
all  students  were  majc^rs  in  that  field.  The  faculty  objection  to  the 
survey  courses  was  that  they  were  superficial,  trying  to  encompass 
too  many  different  portions  of  human  knowledge.  As  each  course 
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slid  away  from  a  true  interdisciplinary  orientation  to  become  the 
first  course  in  an  academic  discipline^  it  tended  to  lose  its  general- 
education  characteristics. 

Nonetheless,  many  interdisciplinary  courses  survived.  Much 
seemed  to  depend  on  the  level  of  specialization  within  the  disci- 
pline. Social  science  instructors  had  little  trouble  putting  together 
political  science,  sociology,  economics,  and  anthropology  into  a 
general  social  science  survey.  Science  instructors,  however,  may 
have  believed  that  they  were  teaching  a  general  survey  if  they  inte- 
grated molecular  and  organismic  biology  into  one  course.  It  was  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  include  the  physical  and  earth  and  space  sciences. 
In  1935  most  of  the  college  survey  courses  were  in  social  science, 
followed  by  natural  science,  physical  science,  and  biological  science; 
only  a  few  humanities  surveys  were  offered  (Johnson,  1937). 

General  education  suffered  originally  from  the  free-elective  sys- 
tem and  the  broadening  of  knowledge  that  was  properly  a  part  of 
the  college  curriculum.  In  his  history  of  the  undergraduate  curricu- 
lum, Rudolph  traced  the  concept  into  the  1970s  and  concluded: 
"Where  highly  publicized  general  education  requirements  reshaped 
the  course  of  study  in  the  1940s  and  1950s,  less  publicized  erosion 
of  those  requirements  took  place  in  the  1960s  and  1970s"  (1977, 
p.  253).  What  happened  to  it  this  time.^  According  to  Rudolph, 
general  education  fell  victim  to  faculty  power,  lack  of  student  inter- 
est, increased  demands  on  faculty  time,  difficulties  in  integrating 
the  disciplines,  and,  most  of  all,  its  own  lack  of  demonstrated  value 
and  the  superficiality  of  the  presentations.  General  education  has 
remained  a  noble  idea  but  a  practical  backwater  in  most  of  Ameri- 
can higher  education. 

Definitions 

A  good  part  of  the  difficulty  with  general  education  rests  with  its 
definition.  The  Lerm  has  been  in  use  for  more  than  seventy  years 
and  has  been  defined  innumerable  times.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
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defined  narrowly,  for  instance,  as  the  trivium  and  quadrivium,  the 
discipline  <)f  the  medieval  scholars;  and  sometimes  broadly,  as  that 
education  which  integrates  and  unifies  all  knowledge.  It  has  been 
confounded  with  the  liberal  arts,  and  it  has  been  connected  to  the 
human  developmental  cycle.  It  has  been  defined  as  what  it  is  not. 
Following  are  some  of  the  definitions. 

On  the  side  of  breadth,  the  1939  Yearbook  of  rhe  National  Soci- 
ety for  the  Study  of  Education  saw  general  education  as  concerned 
with  the  "widest  possible  range  of  basic  human  activities.*'  It  was  to 
guide  the  student  "to  the  discovery  of  the  best  that  is  currently 
known  and  thought.''  It  was  "dynamic,"  "democratic,"  "systematic." 
The  student  was  to  gain  "a  real  grasp  of  the  most  widely  ramifying 
generalized  insights — intellectual,  ethical,  and  esthetic"  (p.  12). 
The  Harvard  "Red  Book,"  General  Education  in  a  Free  Society,  also 
announced  that  general  education  was  to  bring  all  knowledge 
together  (Committee  on  the  Objectives  of  a  General  Education  in 
a  Free  Society,  1945).  Hutchins  (1937)  defined  general  education 
as  an  interdisciplinary  undertaking  centered  on  great  books  and 
ideas,  and  he  recommended  that  high  schools  and  junior  colleges 
devote  their  curriculum  to  such  studies.  (This  definition  was  pro- 
mulgated fifty  years  later  by  William  Bennett,  then  the  U.S.  secre- 
tary of  education.) 

General  education  has  also  been  defined  as  that  which  ever^'one 
should  know.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Cooperative  Study 
in  General  Education  said  that  it  should  provide  "the  basic  under- 
standings and  skills  which  everyone  should  possess"  (1947,  p.  17). 
Mayhew  said  it  should  establish  "a  common  universe  of  discourse — 
a  common  heritage"  (1960,  p.  16).  In  the  proceedings  of  a  1959 
Florida  junior  college  conference  on  general  education  (Florida 
State  Department  of  Education,  1959),  the  idea  of  commonality, 
those  learnings  that  should  be  possessed  by  all  persons,  was  articu- 
lated repeatedly.  Buyer  and  Kaplan  argued  for  a  comm(^n  core  that 
should  be  taught  to  all  students.  They  spoke  of  a  need  for  "compre- 
hensive literacy"  and  "an  awareness  of  symbol  systems"  that  everycnie 
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in  contemporary  society  must  have  (1977,  p.  67).  This  definition 
has  staying  power:  the  subtitle  of  Hirsch's  book,  Cultural  Literacy ^ 
was  What  Every  American  Needs  to  Know  (1987). 

General  education  has  also  been  defined  by  what  it  is  not.  It  is 
nonspecialized,  nonvocational;  it  is  not  occupational  education;  it 
is  not  learning  to  use  the  tools  of  a  discipline  or  learning  a  spe- 
cialized language.  A  report  of  a  conference  held  at  a  community 
college  in  Florida  in  1976  offers  a  wondrous  example  of  definition 
by  exclusion: 

At  the  operational  level,  general  education  ...  is  not 
special;  that  is.,  it  is  not  designed  for  specific  groups  of 
people  or  special  activities.  ...  It  is  not  an  introduction 
to  disciplines  as  the  first  step  in  specialization.  It  is  not 
content  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  not  the  development  of 
skills  or  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  precisely  for  their 
applicability  to  a  job,  a  career,  or  another  specialization. 
It  is  not  a  collection  of  courses.  It  is  not  simply  a 
rearrangement  of  content,  like  an  interdisciplinary  pro- 
gram or  course  for  the  sake  of  being  interdisciplinary.  It 
is  not  so  abstract  and  future-oriented  that  it  can  only  be 
hoped  for,  wished  for,  or  assumed  to  happen  somewhere, 
sometime.  It  is  not  merely  being  able  to  read,  to  write, 
and  to  do  arithmetic  ITighe,  1977,  pp.  1  3-14]. 

General  education  also  has  been  contrasted  with  liberal  educa- 
tion. Educators  have  always  agreed  that  education  shc^uld  be  useful 
for  something  (all  curricula  arc  justified  fi^r  their  practical  value). 
Apologists  fi^r  liberal  education  have  held  that  it  frees  people  from 
such  external  tyrannies  as  caste  biases,  societal  constraints,  and  pro- 
fessional experts,  as  well  as  from  the  internal  tyrannies  c^f  ignc^rance, 
prejudice,  superstition,  guilt,  and  what  the  ThiMuists  might  call  "the 
appetites."  Having  to  do  with  the  virtues,  it  has  been  raticMialircd 
as  affording  kt^owledge  for  its  own  sake.  In  general  education,  by 
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contrast^  knowledge  is  power — the  power  of  coping,  understanding, 
self-mastery,  and  social  interaction.  It  must  lead  to  the  ability  to  do, 
to  act:  gaining  rationality  alone  is  not  enough.  People  who  have 
had  a  general  education  are  supposed  to  act  intelligently.  This  view 
grounds  the  construct  in  the  everyday  affairs  of  a  person:  dealing 
with  supervisors  and  co-workers,  choosing  associates,  coping  with 
family  problems,  and  spending  leisure  time  in  socially  desirable  and 
personally  satisfying  ways.  To  be  successful,  a  general  education  pro- 
gram not  only  explicates  the  skills  and  understandings  to  be 
attained  but  also  relates  those  competencies  to  external  referents, 
to  what  people  are  doing  when  they  have  gained  them. 

According  to  Miller,  "It  is  especially  ironic  that  general  educa- 
tion, which  was  originally  formulated  as  a  reaction  to  what  were 
perceived  to  be  the  serious  shortcomings  of  liberal  education,  should 
today  be  confused  with  the  latter.  Indeed,  the  two  terms  are  often 
used  interchangeably,  despite  the  fact  that  the  two  forms  of  educa- 
tion have  fundamental  conceptual  differences"  (1988,  p.  ix).  Lib- 
eral education  is  centered  in  the  past,  with  knowledge  historically 
viewed  as  an  end  in  itself  and  the  curriculum  merely  a  vehicle  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  general  education  holds  that  knowl- 
edge is  hypothetical  and  should  be  regarded  as  the  means  to  the  end 
of  a  better  personal  life  and  a  better  society.  The  generally  educated 
student  would  use  knowledge  as  needed  to  solve  human  problems. 

Accordingly,  general  education  is  often  defined  in  terms  of  the 
competencies  to  be  gained  by  those  whom  it  touches.  A  group 
studying  general  education  in  California  community  colleges  in  the 
early  1950s  offered  a  list  of  twelve  competencies  to  be  exercised  by 
a  person  who  is  generally  educated  (Johnson,  1952,  pp.  21-22): 

•  Exercising  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  democ- 
ratic citizenship 

•  Developing  a  set  of  sound  nigral  and  spiritual  values  by 
which  he  guides  his  life 
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•  Expressing  his  thoughts  clearly  in  speaking  and  writing 
and  in  reading  and  listening  with  understanding 

•  Using  the  basic  mathematical  and  mechanical  skills 
necessary  in  everyday  life 

•  Using  methods  of  critical  thinking  for  the  solution  of 
problems  and  for  the  discrimination  among  values 

•  Understanding  his  cultural  heritage  so  that  he  may 
gain  a  perspective  of  his  time  and  place  in  the  world 

•  Understanding  his  interaction  with  his  biological  and 
physical  environment  so  that  he  may  adjust  better  to 
and  improve  that  environment 

•  Maintaining  good  mental  and  physical  health  for  him- 
self, his  family,  and  his  community 

•  Developing  a  balanced  personal  and  social  adjustment 

•  Sharing  in  the  development  of  a  satisfactory  home  and 
family  life 

•  Achieving  a  satisfactory  vocational  adjustment 

•  Taking  part  in  some  form  of  satisfying  creative  activity 
and  in  appreciating  the  creative  activities  of  others 

Tliis  list,  or  portions  thereof,  was  duplicated  verbatim  in  many  com- 
munity college  catalogues  because  it  gave  the  appearance  of  being 
competency-based  even  though  it  was  sufficiently  broad  to  justify 
any  course  or  program. 

The  Variant  Rationalizations 

Cjiven  the  plethora  of  definitions,  the  failure  to  maintain  general 
education  consistently  is  easily  understood.  General  education  is 
prey  to  any  group  with  a  strict  view  of  curriculum.  Throughout  this 
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century  the  same  forces  that  splintered  knowledge  into  academic 
disciplines  have  continued  their  antagonism  to  a  general  or  unify- 
ing education.  The  academic  profession  was  departmentalized  in  its 
specializations,  thus  posing  a  contradiction  for  the  integration  of 
learning.  The  academic  departments  insisted  that  students  pick  a 
major — the  earlier  the  better.  Courses  were  built  as  introductions 
to  disciplines,  with  their  own  logic,  terminology,  goals,  organizing 
principles,  and  modes  of  inquiry;  adding  distribution  requirements 
while  leaving  the  internal  organization  of  the  course  intact  did  not 
enhance  knowledge  integration,  common  learnings,  or  competen- 
cies. In  short,  the  academic  discipline,  with  its  hold  on  the  faculty 
and  the  organization  of  the  college,  was  the  first  and  most  pervasive 
deterrent  to  general  education. 

The  definition  itself  has  been  part  of  the  problem.  If  general  edu- 
cation is  defined  by  what  it  is  not,  instead  of  what  it  is,  it  is  open  to 
any  type  of  course  or  experience.  Constantly  denying  the  restrictive 
organization  of  occupational  and  discipline-based  education  has 
propelled  general  education  into  the  areas  of  unstructured  events, 
counseling  activities,  courses  without  content,  programs  with  broad 
goals  impossible  of  attainment — the  anticurriculum. 

The  breadth  of  the  positive  side  of  the  definiti(M^  hurt  too.  The 
most  specialized  course  in  Elizabethan  literature  might  lead  stu- 
dents to  "understand  their  cultural  heritage."  The  most  trivial 
course  in  personal  habits  and  grooming  might  assist  students  to 
"maintain  gocul  mental  and  physical  health."  Guidance  and  ori- 
entation programs  could  assist  students  t(^  "develop  a  balanced 
pers(mal  and  s(Kial  adjustment,"  and  S(^  on  throughout  the  list  of 
competencies  and  throughout  the  range  (^f  activities  and  services 
prcn'ided  by  cc^Ueges.  Where  anything  can  be  related  to  general 
education,  it  falls  victim  to  the  whims  of  students,  faculty  mem- 
bers, and  administrators  alike.  Positive  or  negative,  none  of  its 
goals  has  been  specific  cmnigh  to  have  more  than  rhetorical  value. 
Even  when  C(^llcgc  staff  members  meeting  in  conference  agree  on 
them,  the  agreement  usually  dissipates  when  each  instructor 
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develops  course  content  and  methodology  to  be  displayed  in  an 
individual  classroom. 

Despite  its  superficial  appeal,  defining  general  education  as 
"that  which  everyone  should  know"  has  fared  no  better  as  a  cur- 
riculum organizer.  It  has  never  been  easy  to  codify>  and  recently 
two  additional  forces  have  afflicted  it.  One  set  of  contentions  holds 
that  no  knowledge  is  basic  to  everyone  because  everyone  has  a  dif- 
ferent background  that  gives  rise  to  a  unique  outlook;  a  man  can- 
not understand  a  woman's  perspective,  a  person  whose  forebears 
came  from  Africa  cannot  understand  the  viewpoints  held  by  one 
whose  ancestors  were  European,  and  books  written  by  members  ot 
one  group  are  thus  irrelevant  to  others.  The  second  antagonistic 
force  is  that  language,  values,  and  understandings  evolve  so  rapidly 
that  no  reference  is  more  relevant  than  another,  none  has  perma- 
nence, none  survives  a  new  season's  TV  shows.  See,  for  example, 
the  parenthetical  definitions  sprinkled  throughout  our  daily  ne\\'S' 
papers;  no  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  the  works  of  Shakespeare, 
Aesop's  Fables,  or  any  other  works  that  have  given  rise  to  the  Eng- 
lish idiom  is  assumed. 

General  education  was  tainted  early  on.  The  phrase  terminal 
genera/  education  was  in  use  in  the  1930s,  suggesting  that  it  was  an 
education  for  the  student  who  would  never  go  on  to  higher  learn- 
ing. In  some  senior  institutions,  separate  colleges  were  devised  as 
ht>lding  tanks  for  students  deemed  unqualified  to  enter  the  regular 
progmms.  Here  they  would  get  the  last  of  their  formal  education, 
nondisciplinary,  nonspecialized,  and— according  to  many  profes- 
sors— of  dubious  merit.  It  general  education  was  seen  as  a  curricu- 
lum ft>r  students  unable  to  do  real  college  work,  it  was  doomed  lo 
suffer.  Perhaps  it  was  an  extension  of  high  schtu^l  general  educa- 
tion, but  then  what  was  it  doing  in  a  real  college?  And  how  could 
a  self-respecting  faculty  member  have  anything  to  do  with  it? 
C'redil  the  idea  of  terminal  general  educatimi  as  one  ot  the  iacttirs 
leading  to  the  failure  t)f  general  educaticm  to  hold  the  attenticm  oi 
the  academy. 
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Another  clue  to  the  unstable  history  of  general  education  can  be 
found  in  its  emphasis  on  individual  life  adjustment.  Early  proponents 
of  general  education  fostered  guidance  activities.  B.  Lamar  Johnson, 
a  spokesperson  for  general  education  during  much  of  his  half  cen- 
tury in  higher  education,  said  in  1937,  "Uniformly  colleges  com- 
mitted to  general  education  stress  guidance.  This  is  reasonable,  for 
if  general  education  aims  to  help  the  individual  adjust  to  life,  it  is 
essential  to  recognize  that  this  adjustment  is  an  individual  matter — 
dependent  upon  individual  abilities,  interests,  and  needs.  Upon 
these  bases  the  colleges  assist  the  student  to  determine  his  individ- 
ual objectives  and  mould  a  program  to  attain  them"  (p.  12).  But  if 
the  individual  is  to  "mould  a  program"  based  on  his  or  her  "abili- 
ties, interests,  and  needs,"  then  anything  may  be  seen  as  general 
education  for  that  individual.  The  person  may  take  the  most  spe- 
cialized courses  or  no  courses  at  all.  Such  a  definition  dooms  the 
idea  of  integrated  courses — indeed,  of  all  common  courses.  Thus, 
general  education  in  the  1930s  was  so  fractionated  that  it  included 
everything  from  the  Great  Books  curriculum  to  life-adjustment 
courses  and  student  guidance. 

The  idea  that  the  student  should  be  led  tc^  a  "satisfactory  voca- 
tional adjustment"  was  also  common  in  definitions  of  general  edu- 
cation at  midcentury.  Occupational  education  has  a*^hieved  great 
success  in  American  colleges  and  universities,  but  for  lifferent  rea- 
sons, it  was  built  on  an  alliance  of  educators  seeking  support,  stu- 
dents seeking  jobs,  and  business  people  seeking  workers  trained  at 
public  expense;  it  has  capitalized  on  legislators  whc^  are  pleased  to 
assign  schools  the  task  of  mitigating  unemployment;  it  has  been 
enhanced  by  parents  who  want  the  schcxils  to  teach  their  children 
to  do  st)mething  productive.  It  has  done  well,  and  if  it  is  a  part  of 
general  education,  then  general  education  has  done  well,  too.  But 
when  general  education  is  defined  as  leading  students  to  understand 
relationships  between  themselves  and  society,  to  gain  a  sense  of  \'al- 
ues  and  an  appreciation  for  cultural  di\^Tsity,  and  to  fulfill  the  other 
brt)ader  aims  of  the  program,  occupational  education  is  left  out. 
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Credit  its  inclusion  with  blurring  the  image  of  what  general  educa- 
tion is  or  could  be. 

The  expansion  of  higher  education  to  include  more  than  three 
thousand  colleges  has  also  added  to  the  difficulties  with  general 
education.  Free  from  the  imposition  of  state-level  requirements 
throughout  much  of  their  histor>s  the  colleges  were  able  to  develop 
an  indigenous  curriculum.  When  institutions  could  define  their 
own  patterns  of  study,  it  was  possible  for  a  strong  president  to  leave 
a  mark,  for  an  institution  to  develop  its  own  philosophical  set. 
Some  colleges  were  reorganized  around  specific  curriculum  plans 
when  their  prior  offerings  proved  inadequate  to  attract  a  sufficient 
number  of  students  to  keep  the  college  going.  But  in  nearly  all 
cases,  it  was  the  strong  central  figure  who  articulated  the  philoso- 
phy and  used  it  to  install  a  specialized  curriculum  and  particular 
course  requirements.  Rarely  did  a  group  of  local-campus  faculty 
members  and  second-line  administrators  put  together  a  viable  cur- 
riculum. Rarely  did  a  state  legislature  or  a  federal  agency  design 
integrated  general  education  programs.  At  best,  the  states  man- 
dated distribution  requirements,  thus  ensuring  some  form  of  cur- 
riculum balance;  at  worst,  through  their  reimbursement  schedules, 
they  encouraged  the  expansion  of  occupational  programs  and 
courses  to  fit  special  student  groups,  thus  stultifying  indigenous  cur- 
riculum development. 

One  more  contributor  to  the  instability  of  general  education  is 
the  decline  in  literacy,  which  forced  developmental  education  into 
the  colleges.  When  faculty  members  are  concerned  with  teaching 
basic  reading,  composition,  and  computational  skills,  they  often 
think  they  must  abandon  instructicm  in  crit  ical  thinking,  values, 
and  cultural  perspectives.  The  influx  of  what  were  euphemistically 
called  "nontraditional  students''  led  to  a  failure  of  will  even  among 
some  of  the  proponents  of  general  educaticm,  who  proposed 
warmth,  love,  and  couiiseling,  instead  of  curriculum,  for  that  group. 
General  education  was  shunted  aside  by  those  who  failed  to  under- 
stand that  it  could  be  taught  to  everyone. 
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Except  for  an  excessive  concern  with  the  academic  disciplines, 
all  these  problems  were  more  pronounced  in  community  colleges 
than  in  universities.  The  lack  of  strong  educational  leadership,  a 
failure  to  define  general  education  consistently,  the  rise  of  occupa- 
tional education,  and  adult  literacy  training  affecp^d  the  commu- 
nity colleges  markedly.  The  colleges  were  so  busy  recruiting  "new 
students"  that  they  forgot  why  they  wanted  them;  the  idea  that  they 
were  to  be  generally  educated  was  lost.  Student  demands  for  rele- 
vant or  instant  education,  for  something  pragmatic  or  useful,  were 
interpreted  as  a  need  for  occupational  training.  And  the  colleges' 
place  in  statewide  networks  of  postsecondary  education  allowed 
them  to  excuse  their  curricular  shortcomings  by  saying  that  true 
general  education  would  not  be  accredited  or  would  not  articulate 
well  with  the  senior  institutions'  curriculum. 

Public  support  for  a  curriculum  tha*"  would  teach  students  to 
think  critically  and  participate  in  the  polity  has  not  been  easy  to 
generate.  There  is  too  much  suspicion  of  authority,  too  ready  an 
acceptance  of  political  candidates  offering  a  negative  agenda.  Not 
only  has  faith  in  the  schools  wavered,  but  also  faith  in  government, 
in  business  corporations,  ai  d  indeed  in  the  authority  of  adults.  The 
students'  cry  of  the  1960s,  "You  have  no  authority  to  tell  me  what 
to  study!"  was  accepted  as  valid  by  educators,  who  themselves  were 
members  of  a  community  that  had  lost  faith  in  its  institutions.  They 
had  come  to  expect,  even  to  welcome,  corruption  in  government 
and  business  because  governments  were  by  definition  oppressive  and 
business  rapacious.  The  evidence  was  all  around;  Nixon's  derelic- 
tions, congressional  peccadilloes,  top  officials  in  Reagan's  adminis- 
tration shipping  arms  to  Iran  clandestinely,  corporations  bribing 
government  officials — all  of  this  was  "normal."  The  crime  was  in 
getting  caught. 

The  disaffection  with  the  institution  of  government  was 
revealed  further  in  local,  state,  and  national  elections  in  the  1990s. 
Some  candidates  ran  for  office  promising  to  introduce  no  legislation 
because  "we  already  have  too  many  laws."  Others  had  no  platform 
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except  CO  say,  "rm  not  an  incumbent."  Term-limits  legislation 
passed  in  numerous  states.  It  was  easy  to  visualize  an  election  in 
which  "None  of  the  above;  leave  the  office  vacant"  would  win  a 
plurality.  Thus  the  same  forces  that  should  lead  people  to  cry  out 
for  a  curriculum  of  unification  militate  against  its  pursuit. 

Still,  general  education  sur\'ives.  Is  it  relevant?  Pragmatic?  Per- 
tinent to  community  needs?  Legitimate  in  the  eyes  of  the  public? 
General  education  in  community  colleges  will  rise  or  fall  in  answer 
to  those  questions.  It  will  depend  also  on  the  definitions  accorded 
to  it  and  to  the  terms  education  and  curriculum. 

We  define  education  as  "the  process  of  learning,"  of  change  in 
attitude  or  capability.  It  may  take  place  in  school  or  outside;  it  may 
be  guided,  monitored,  or  haphazard;  but  it  is  something  that  hap- 
pens to  the  individual.  Curriculum  is  '*any  set  of  courses."  This  def- 
inition excludes  those  aspects  of  schooling  that  take  place  outside 
a  structured  course  format.  It  should  not  be  difficult  for  community 
college  staff  members  to  accept;  as  participants  in  a  commuter  insti- 
tution, they  have  always  been  uneasy  about  ascribing  value  to  stu- 
dent activities,  clubs,  dormitories,  and  other  appurtenances  of  the 
residential  college.  The  definitions  connect  education  and  curricu- 
lum with  organized  sequences — hour-long,  week-long,  year-lcn^g — 
designed  to  lead  individuals  from  one  set  of  abilities  or  tendencies 
to  another;  in  short,  to  instruction. 

Why  General  Education  in  Community  Colleges? 

Statements  on  behalf  of  general  educatit>n  have  been  ad\'anced  no{ 
only  by  educatc^rs  as  far  back  as  the  earliest  writers  on  community 
colleges — Lange,  Koos,  and  Eells — but  also  by  groups  outside  the 
academy.  In  1947>  the  President's  C'ommission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion noted  the  importance  of  semiprofessional  training  but  con- 
tended that  it  should  be  "acquired  in  an  environment  that  also 
cultivates  general  edih  ation,  thus  offering  the  student  'a  combina- 
lion  ot  social  understanding  and  technical  ciunpetence'"  (Park, 
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1977,  p.  57).  Ten  years  later,  President  Eisenhowers  Committee  on 
Education  Beyond  High  School  also  articulated  that  combination, 
viewing  it  as  the  particular  responsibility  of  the  community  col- 
leges. Subsequently,  an  American  Council  on  Education  task  force 
recommended  that  any  institution  offering  an  associate  degree 
should  attest  that  its  students  have  become  familiar  with  general 
areas  of  knowledge  and  have  gained  "competency  in  analytical, 
communication,  quantitative,  and  synrhesizing  skills"  ("Flexibility 
Sought .  .  .  1978).  The  degree  should  state  not  only  that  the  stu- 
dents gained  their  training  in  a  college  but  also  that  the  training 
included  a  general  education  component. 

Numerous  forces  prevent  excess  in  any  curriculum  for  too  long. 
Accrediting  agencies,  student  enrollments,  institutional  funding 
sources,  and  the  professional  intelligence  of  the  staff  all  act  to  main- 
tain curriculum  balance.  The  trend  in  community  college  curricu- 
lum was  decidedly  toward  career  and  developmental  education  in 
the  1970s;  the  1980s  and  1990s  saw  a  cessation  of  that  trend,  and 
succeeding  decades  may  see  it  swing  back  toward  preparing  the  gen- 
erally educated  person.  Career  education  can  be  too  specialized;  stu- 
dents learn  job  entr>'  skills,  but  they  may  not  learn  how  to  continue 
to  advance  within  the  job.  Career  educators  have  also  run  the  risk 
of  frustrating  trainees  who  cannot  find  the  jobs  for  which  they  were 
specifically  trained.  The  career  programs  are  not  automatically  rel- 
evant or  valuable;  they  can  be  as  meretricious  as  the  most  esoteric 
discipline-based  course.  Without  the  breadth  that  accompanies  gen- 
eral education,  the  colleges  would  be  cKCupational  schools  undif- 
ferentiated from  industrial  training  enterprises  or  proprietary 
schools.  Developmental  education  is  limited  in  scope  because  it 
does  not  accommodate  human  needs  for  self-expression,  social 
interaction,  and  understanding  of  the  world.  The  slogans  "salable 
skills"  and  "back  to  basics"  are  not  sufficient  for  mounting  a  pnv 
gram  in  higher  education. 

Curiously,  the  idea  of  lifekmg  learning,  the  same  phenomenmi 
that  excused  the  abandonment  of  general  education,  may  he  the 
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best  argument  for  maintaining  it  in  community  colleges.  Hutchins 
(1937)  took  issue  with  the  idea  of  lifelong  learning  that  would  train 
and  retrain  people  for  occupations,  saying  that  anything  to  be 
taught  to  young  people  should  be  useful  to  them  throughout  their 
lives,  that  successive,  ad  hoc  retraining  in  specific  skills  would  not 
lead  them  to  understand  anything  of  importance  about  their  own 
lives  or  the  world  around  them.  But  it  is  precisely  the  older  students 
who  perceive  the  need  for  general  education,  even  while  tht  v  seek 
upgrading  within  their  own  careers.  They  know  that  employment 
depends  less  on  skill  training  than  on  the  ability  to  communicate 
and  get  along  with  employers  and  co-workers.  They  know  that  a 
satisfying  life  demands  more  than  production  and  consumption. 
They  know  that  they  must  understand  the  ways  institutions  and 
individuals  interact,  that,  for  the  sake  of  themselves  and  their  prog- 
eny, they  must  understand  and  act  on  social  issues.  They  know  that 
they  must  maintain  control  over  their  lives,  that  what  they  learn 
assists  them  in  maintaining  individual  freedom  and  dignity  against 
a  society  that  increasingly  seeks  to  "deliver"  health  care,  informa- 
tion, and  the  presumed  benefits  ot  living.  That  is  why  they  come  to 
the  colleges  with  interest  in  the  arts,  in  general  concepts  in  science, 
understanding^  rhe  environment,  relations  with  their  fellows,  ques- 
tions of  personal  life  crises  and  developmental  stages — all  topics  in 
a  true  general  education  curriculum.  As  Miller  concluded,  '*It  may 
well  be  that  adult  or  continuing  education  has  already  become  the 
cutting  edge  of  general  education.  Continuing  education  programs, 
by  force  of  economics  if  nothing  else,  tend  to  be  student  centered, 
future  oriented,  and  change  oriented  programs.  The  methods  of 
adult  education  are  especially  sympathetic  to  the  goals  of  general 
education"  (1988,  p.  176). 

Inherently,  the  community  colleges  arc  neither  more  nor  less 
able  to  offer  a  distribulitin  of  courses  thai  would  satisfy  a  genenil 
education  requirement  than  arc  the  universities  or  secondary 
schools;  it  is  a  matter  c^f  labeling  and  packaging.  However,  their  stu- 
dents arc  less  likely  to  accept  distributicm  requirements  because  the 
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associate  degree  has  little  value  in  the  marketplace  and  the  univer- 
sities will  allow  students  to  transfer  without  it.  Integrated  general 
education  courses,  however,  could  find  a  home  in  community  col- 
leges if  faculty  members  and  administrators  believed  in  their  value. 
Instructors  are  not  closely  tied  to  the  academic  disciplines,  nor  do 
they  typically  engage  in  research  and  specialized  writing.  Many  of 
the  colleges  have  formed  divisional  instead  of  departmental  struc- 
tures. The  colleges  have  some  advantage,  too,  in  developing  pvoh- 
lem-centered  courses  in  general  education  thrcuigh  their  ties  to  the 
local  community. 

For  which  of  the  many  students  coming  to  ccMiimunity  colleges 
shall  general  education  be  provided?  The  answer  is  that  the  college 
should  provide  general  education  for  all  its  enroUees.  The  college 
must  guarantee  the  availability  of  general  education  throughout  a 
person  s  life.  Lifekmg  learning  is  more  than  the  opportunity  for  suc- 
cessive retraining  as  one  s  job  becomes  c^bsolete;  it  is  access  to  the 
form  i^f  general  studies  that  leads  to  an  understanding  of  self  and 
society.  General  education  must  not  be  optional,  lest  the  gulf 
between  social  classes  in  America  be  accentuated  as  members  of  the 
elite  group  learn  ti^  control  their  envircMiment,  while  tlie  Knver 
classes  are  given  career  cducati(^n  and  training  in  basic  skills.  The 
cc^lleges  must  pnn'ide  general  education  for  young  students,  whether 
or  not  they  intend  to  transfer  to  senior  institutions,  and  for  adults, 
who  see  the  wc^rld  changing  and  want  to  imderstand  more  about 
their  environment. 

A  key  question  in  general  education  is  "How.'"  The  quest iiin 
must  be  resolved  in  the  context  of  the  open-access  institution. 
"C^pen  access"  means  "open  exit"  as  well.  If  a  student  may  enter  and 
drop  at  will,  the  ideal  of  curriculum  as  a  set  of  courses  is  severely 
limited.  There  can  be  nii  continuity  of  curriculum  when  a  student 
takes  one  course,  gnes  away  lur  a  number  of  years,  and  comes  back 
to  take  one  more.  This  casual  approach  is  unprecedented  in  higher 
education  aiul  requires  special  planning  if  general  educatit)n  is  Xo 
be  effective.  At  the  very  least,  each  course  must  be  ccMisidered  a 
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self-contained  unity,  presented  as  though  the  students  will  never 
consider  its  concepts  in  another  course. 

Those  who  wt)uld  plan  general  education  must  take  care  that 
they  not  repeat  the  cosmic  rationalizations  coffered  hy  early-day  apol- 
oj^ists  for  general  education,  who  s;iw  the  students  becoming  imag- 
inative, creative,  perceptive,  and  sensitive  to  beauty;  knowing  about 
nature,  humanity,  and  culture;  acting  with  maturity,  balance,  and 
perspective;  and  so  on.  The  colleges  are  simply  not  that  influential. 
However,  general  education  must  not  be  debased  by  tying  the  cc^n- 
cept  exclusively  to  reading,  writing,  calculating,  operating  an  auto- 
mobile, using  appliances,  consuming  products,  practicing  health, 
preparing  income  tax  forms,  borrowing  money,  and  so  on.  hiipor- 
tant  as  these  tasks  are,  they  can  be  learned  elsewhere. 

The  rationale  for  general  education  in  the  community  college 
is  the  freedcmi  enjoyed  by  the  informed  citizen.  Only  when  people 
are  able  to  weigh  the  arguments  of  the  experts  are  they  truly  free. 
These  experts  may  be  discussing  issues  of  the  environment,  whether 
to  put  power  plants  or  oil  docks  in  or  near  cities.  They  may  be  advis- 
ing on  go\'ernmental  questions.  Or  they  may  be  deciding  who  may 
be  born,  who  has  a  right  to  live,  what  it  means  to  be  healthy,  and 
how,  where,  and  when  onL  should  die.  People  need  to  understand 
how  things  work — social  systems  and  persuaders,  artists  and  com- 
puters. General  educalic^n  is  for  the  creation  of  a  tree  citizenry,  the 
Cjreek  ideal  of  the  citizen  participating  in  the  polity.  Because  we  are 
embedded  in  families,  tribes,  and  coiiimunilies,  we  must  learn  to  be 
free-thinking  citizens,  learn  the  literacy  necessary  tor  lite  in  a  civil 
society,  the  competence  to  participate  in  the  broader  community, 
the  ability  to  think  critically. 

Freedoms  gained  through  a  general  education  extend  trom  the 
person  to  the  society.  The  ability  to  place  one's  owp.  problems  in 
broad  perspective,  to  make  informed  choices  about  the  conduct  ot 
ones  own  life,  is  the  cornerstone  of  freedom  tor  the  individual.  The 
idea  of  freedom  is  different  now  than  it  was  in  an  earlier  era.  To  be 
Tree  economically  does  not  mean  setting  up  ones  own  tann;  it  means 
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having  alternative  ways  of  working  within  the  modern  corporate 
system.  To  be  free  politically  does  not  mean  going  to  town  meetings 
and  deciding  on  local  issues;  it  means  understanding  the  conse- 
quences t^f  actions  taken  by  bureaucrats  and  the  ways  of  influencing 
or  countering  those  actions.  Being  free  morally  and  personally  does 
not  mean  abiding  by  community  mores;  it  means  having  the  ability 
to  understand  and  predict  the  consequences  of  one's  actions  for  self 
and  fellows  in  the  context  of  a  higher  order  of  morality. 

The  cross-currents  that  affect  community  colleges  generally 
aft'ect  their  involvement  with  general  education.  It  is  possible  to  be 
optimistic  about  the  future  of  general  education  because  there  is  ar. 
irreducible  minimum  in  curriculum  and  instruction  below  which 
the  college  ceases  to  be.  The  curriculum  must  be  educative;  staff 
members  must  act  like  educators;  students  must  learn.  A  publicly 
supported  college  cannot  operate  indefinitely  with  a  curriculum  per- 
ceived as  a  set  of  haphazard  events;  with  a  corps  of  part-time 
instructors  who  have  no  ccMiimitment  to  the  institution  in  general, 
let  alone  to  the  planning  of  curriculum  in  particular;  and  with  stu- 
dents who  drop  in  casually  if  they  have  nothing  better  to  do  that 
week.  Such  an  institution  may  continue  functioning,  but  it  has  lost 
its  guiding  ethos.  A  general  education  that  leads  to  the  ways  of 
knowing  and  the  ccnnmon  beliefs  and  language  that  bind  society 
together  is  offered  in  every  culture  thrcuigli  rituals,  schcn^s,  appren- 
ticeships. The  community  colleges  are  respcMisihle  for  furthering  it 
in  the  United  States. 

General  Education  in  Practice 

Many  community  colleges  have  attempted  to  devise  general  edu- 
cation patterns.  The  integrated  ccuirse  has  its  own  history,  and  se\'- 
eral  descriptions  of  interdisciplinary  survey  courses  have  been 
reported.  Course  outlines  have  been  reprinted,  ways  c^f  cMganizing 
the  courses  have  been  detailed,  and  problems  in  maintaining  course 
integrity  have  been  discussed.  As  an  example,  iiiterdisciplinary 
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courses  in  the  humanities  have  heen  prominent,  hut  activity  in 
other  areas  has  been  undertaken  as  well.  Courses  for  general  edu- 
cation have  heen  centered  on  contemporary  problems:  race  rela- 
tions, drug  use  and  alcoholism,  ecology'  and  the  environment,  social 
controversies,  and  woi'ld  peace.  In  the  1930s  such  courses  were  often 
built  on  political  problems— at  that  time  fascism  versus  democracy; 
in  the  1950s  it  was  communism  versus  democracy.  In  the  1960s 
pv^litical  problems  gave  way  to  issues  surrounding  the  individual, 
and  courses  on  "The  Individual  and  Society,'^  "Understanding 
Human  Values/'  and  "Intergroup  Relations"  became  more  preva- 
lent. But  the  ideal  of  education  for  civic  responsibility  would  not 
die.  Scvenil  colleges — Broome  Community  College  (New  York), 
for  example — continued  seeking  ways  of  educating  students  for 
democratic  participation  (Higginbottom,  1986). 

Many  colleges  that  tried  such  courses  subsequently  returned  to 
distribution  requirements  based  on  a  variety  of  courses.  Santa  Fe 
Community  College  (Florida)  opened  in  1966  with  common 
courses  in  science,  social  science,  and  humanities.  In  1972,  the  inte- 
grated courses  were  dropped  and  distribution  requirements  installed. 

A  few  colleges  maintained  integrated  courses.  When  Miami-Dade 
opened  in  1960,  instructors  were  hired  especially  to  develop  and 
teach  an  integrated  humanities  course.  Over  the  years,  however,  the 
course  became  eight  weeks  each  of  art,  phiK>sophy,  music,  literature — 
a  mosaic  pattern.  The  social  science  course  remained  integrated  but 
evcilved  into  popular  psychology,  human  relations,  and  the  quest  \cv 
the  self.  The  college  did  not  build  an  integnited  science  course,  and 
by  1977  students  could  satisfy  the  general  education  requirement  in 
science  by  cht>osing  two  courses  from  a  given  list,  the  communica- 
titins  requirement  by  taking  one  course  in  English  compt^sition  plus 
a  literature  elective  (Lukenbill  and  McC:abe.  1978).  However,  the 
pendulum  swung  again,  and  by  1978  Mianu-Hade  had  develop^'d  a 
core  of  five  multidisciplinary  courses— 'X^ommunicatii^ns,*'  'The 
Social  Environment,"  "The  Natural  HnvircMiment,'*  "Humanities," 
and  "The  Individual"— that  were  still  viable  sixteen  years  later. 
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Los  Medanos  College  (California)  also  installed  integrated 
courses  successfully.  At  its  inception  in  the  mid  1960s,  it  built  a  core 
of  six  generic  courses  in  behavioral,  social,  biological,  and  physical 
sciences  and  in  language  arts  and  humanistic  studies,  a  plan  notable 
less  for  its  content  than  for  the  way  it  was  organized.  First,  there  was 
administrative  coordination  of  the  curriculum.  Second,  each  course 
was  required  for  all  degree-seeking  students.  Third,  the  college 
employed  a  tull-time  staff  development  officer  to  work  cK)sely  with 
the  faculty  in  preparing  the  common  course  outlines.  The  result  was 
that  about  one-third  of  the  college  s  total  enrollments  were  in  the 
general  education  basic  courses,  although  by  1988  the  percentage 
had  dropped  as  the  college  expanded  ii^to  numerous  other  curricu- 
lar  areas.  All  this  occurred  in  a  college  that  drew  its  student  popu- 
lation predominantly  from  a  community  of  \n\v  socioeconinnic 
status  with  a  high  proportion  of  ethnic  minorities  (Collins  and 
Drexel,  1976;  Case,  1988). 

Various  other  interdisciplinary  combinations  ha\*e  been  applied. 
Valencia  Ccmmunity  College  (Florida)  developed  an  interdiscipli- 
nary studies  program  centering  on  a  two-year  core  curriculum  iirga- 
nized  chronologically  (Valencia  Community  College,  1984).  In  this 
program,  tour  courses — each  including  concepts  from  the  arts, 
philosophy,  religion,  English,  mathematics,  social  sciences,  and 
physical  .ciences — were  developed,  and  distinct  guidelines  for 
instructional  methodolc^gies  were  provided.  Saint  Petersburg  junior 
College  (Florida)  also  established  an  interdisciplinary  studies  pro- 
gram incorporatii^g  a  thirty-six-hour  requirement  in  humanities, 
history,  ethics,  composition,  speech,  American  gin-ernment,  and 
natural  science  into  a  comprehensive  package  (Wiley  and  Robin- 
son, 1987).  Monroe  Ccmimuniry  C^c^lleges  (New  York)  interdisci- 
plinary program  centered  on  human  ecohigy  (Harrisc^n,  1987). 
Several  other  pn)grams  have  been  described  in  a  volume  edited  by 
Higginbtntom  aiul  Romano  (1995). 

The  examples  cited  are  piomiiUMit  but  not  widespread.  Across 
the  natit)ii,  ill  the  Spriiig  1991  term,  94,200  students  took  a  class  in 
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Interdisciplinary  Humanities;  43,400  took  an  Integrated  Science 
class;  and  30,100  a  class  in  Interdisciplinary  Social  Science  (Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Community  Colleges,  1991).  Compared  with 
the  1.25  million  students  who  entered  the  community  colleges  for 
the  first  time  that  year,  those  enrollments  are  quite  small. 

In  most  community  colleges  the  pursuit  of  general  education 
is  equated  with  sets  of  distribution  requirements.  In  the  typical 
institution,  students  can  meet  these  requirements  hy  taking 
courses  from  a  list  arranged  by  department  or  division.  The  pro- 
grams in  liberal  arts,  business  administration,  general  science,  pre- 
engineering,  accounting,  architectural  technology,  and  so  on  state 
various  numhers  of  minimum  semester  hours  to  be  taken  outside 
the  main  field.  The  social  science  electives  may  be  selected  from 
courses  in  anthropology,  economics,  political  science,  psychology, 
sociology;  the  science  electives,  from  courses  in  physics,  chemistry, 
biology,  astronomy;  the  humanities  electives,  from  courses  in 
music  appreciation,  art  history,  literature,  philosophy;  and  the 
courses  in  communication,  from  composition,  speech,  journalism, 
or  writing.  That  is  the  most  prevalent  pattern.  It  satisfies  the 
accrediting  agencies,  comfortable  with  it  because  of  its  familiar- 
ity,  and  the  universities  because  it  fits  their  own  curricular  mode. 
Few  within  the  colleges  question  it.  Their  rationale  is  based  on 
freedom  of  choice  for  the  students.  But  the  result  is  curricular 
chaos,  mitigated  hardly  at  all  by  the  numerous  attempts  to  spec- 
ify which  courses  shall  constitute  a  core  of  offerings  acceptable  to 
the  senior  institutions  in  a  state.  California's  efforts  are  illustra- 
tivc.  The  university's  Academic  Senate  approved  a  "transfer  core" 
curriculum  but  assured  the  faculty  on  each  campus  that  it  did  *  not 
affect  prerequisites  for  majors,  or  such  upper-division  courses  as 
are  prescribed  by  differing  campuses  or  programs''  (''Transfer  Core' 
Curriculum  .  .  .     1988,  p.  59).  This  kind  of  qualifying  statement 
has  destroyed  general  education  transfer  plans  repeatedly  in  one 
state  after  another. 
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A  Model  General  Education  Plan 

A  general  education  pattern  for  all  community  college  students  can 
he  devised  if  the  staff  adhere  to  certain  premises.  Curriculum  is  not 
put  together  in  a  vacuum;  it  is  not  the  responsibility  of  each  profes- 
sional person  acting  independently.  A  general  education  curriculum 
needs  a  faculty  working  together,  a  group  coordinated  hy  a  dean  or 
division  head  or  program  manager.  This  leads  to  the  first  premise: 
faculty  role  definition  is  essential.  General  education  cannot  be  con- 
sidered  only — c^r  even  primarily — classroom-centered.  The  faculty 
member  who  wants  to  hide  behind  the  classroom  door  and  develop 
ct)urses  and  instructional  strategies  independently  cannot  benefi- 
cially participate  in  a  general  education  program.  The  part-time 
instructor  with  only  a  casual  commitment  is  of  limited  value  as  well. 
The  general  education  pn^gram  demands  a  corps  of  professional  staff 
members  who  know  how  to  differentiate  their  responsibilities. 

The  leadership  for  a  general  education  prc^gram  must  come  from 
a  staff  person  whose  sole  responsibility  is  to  further  it.  The  president 
can  set  the  tone  for  general  education  but  is  limited  in  influence  on 
curriculum.  Deans  of  instruction  formerly  dealt  with  general  edu- 
cati(M"i,  but  in  most  cc^lleges  they  have  become  senior-grade  perscni- 
ncl  managers.  Assigning  responsibility  to  the  faculty  in  general  is 
not  sufficient;  someone  must  be  in  charge.  A  general  education  Ino- 
^am  nui.st  have  a  pro^'am  head.  Chair,  dean,  or  directc^r,  the  title  is 
not  important. 

Third,  the  general  education  program  should  be  vertically  mte- 
Ijrated:  a  prcigram  head  and  faculty  members  with  designated  respon- 
sibilities. Several  technok^gical  prc^grams  have  adopted  this  mcxlel. 
Wherever  there  is  a  program  in  nursing,  for  example,  there  is  a 
director  of  nursing  with  staff  members  who  attend  to  curriculum, 
student  recruiting  and  admissions,  student  placement,  and  the 
instructional  aspects  (^f  the  program.  General  education  must  be 
similarly  organized. 
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Next,  the  general  education  program  should  he  managed  at  the 
campus  level.  Each  campus  in  a  multicampus  district  should  have  its 
own  philosophy  and  operational  definition  to  guide  the  general  edu- 
cation requirements  because,  apart  from  the  managerial  problems 
in  trying  to  coordinate  instructional  programs  on  many  campuses 
from  a  general  office,  the  same  type  of  program  does  not  ht  all  cam- 
puses within  a  district.  Although  powerful  forces  are  leading  toward 
more  homogeneity  among  campuses — and,  indeed,  among  all  col- 
leges within  a  state — this  trend  can  be  turned  around.  But  campus 
instructors  and  administrators  must  understand  the  importance  of 
taking  the  leadership  in  curriculum  development  if  they  would  avert 
centralized  curriculum  decision  making, 

A  Utopian  model  ft^r  effecting  general  education  is  offered  here. 
The  faculty  wtuild  be  organized  into  four  divisions:  Culture,  Com- 
munications, Institutions,  and  Environment.  Faculty  members  in 
these  divisions  would  separate  themselves  from  their  academic 
departments  c^r  the  other  divisions  into  which  the  rest  of  the  fac- 
ulty was  placed.  The  general  education  program  wc>uld  have  its  own 
budget.  The  faculty  would  prepare  and  operate  the  integrated 
courses,  course  modules,  course-exemption  examinations,  student 
follow-up  studies,  and  relationships  with  high  schools  and  senior 
institutions.  Funding  such  divisions  would  not  be  a  problem;  they 
would  generate  enough  FTSEs  to  pay  fc^r  all  their  efforts.  They 
would  do  their  own  staff  development  as  well. 

Although  each  campus  or  each  college  would  develop  its  own 
programs,  it  is  possible  tc^  trace  an  outline  ot  how  the  programs 
would  operate.  Begin  with  general  educaticni  in  the  career  educa- 
tion programs.  First,  a  delegate  from  each  of  the  tour  divisions 
wtHild  examine  those  programs  to  determine  whether  intervention 
might  be  made.  (>ourse  modules — pcirtions  of  courses  to  be  inserted 
into  the  occupational  programs — would  be  sought.  As  an  example, 
in  a  fashion  design  program,  the  faculty  from  Institutions  might  pre- 
pare a  short  unit  on  the  role  of  fashions  in  scKiety;  the  Communi- 
cations staff  might  do  one  on  advertising  copy  and  another  on 
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distribution,  ordering,  and  inventory  control;  the  Culture  group 
;"Ould  do  one  on  fashion  as  folk  art  and  another  on  traditional  sym- 
holism  in  fashion.  For  the  allied  health  programs,  general  educa- 
tion  modules  presenting  the  process  of  grieving  around  the  world 
and  dealing  with  the  terminal  patient  might  he  prepared  by  the 
Culture  faculty;  the  faculty  from  histitutions  would  do  a  unit  on 
medical  ethics.  A  program  in  automotive  maintenance  and  trans- 
port would  be  offered  modules  on  energy  utilization  by  the  Envi- 
ronment staff;  the  laws  governing  highway  construction  and  use, 
by  the  Institutions  group;  the  automobile  in  American  culture,  by 
the  Culture  faculty. 

These  types  of  course  sections,  or  modules,  would  be  arranged 
in  consultation  with  the  career  program  faculty.  They  might  start 
with  cme  lecture  only,  tying  the  occupation  to  the  broader  theme, 
and  eventually  work  into  entire  ci)urses,  depending  on  the  success 
of  the  module  and  the  apparent  desirability  of  continuing  it.  The 
faculty  can  attend  to  the  meaning  of  work,  to  concepts  surround- 
ing the  occupation  at  hand,  to  the  values  undergirding  particular 
vocations.  They  can  suggest  options  for  the  portion  of  the  stu- 
dents' lives  that  is  not  involved  with  work.  And  they  can  expand 
students'  capabilities  within  the  occupation  itself  by  examining 
the  derivation  of  that  function  and  hmv  it  is  maintamed  in  other 
cultures.  Some  instructors  in  the  health  fields  have  welcomed  a 
unit  of  a  course  taught  by  an  anthropoK^gist  that  ci^nsiders  the 
puberty  rites  in  various  cultures  around  the  world  or  a  unit  on  the 
ethics  of  euthanasia  presented  by  a  philivsopby  teacher.  C^)urse 
modules  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  roots  of  medical  terminology 
taught  by  instructors  of  classical  languages  have  been  successfully 
iiitroduced.  Some  occupational  programs  have  accepteil  entire 
courses  in  medical  ethics  or  the  rise  oi  technology,  courses  that 
encompass  the  dynamics  i)f  the  occupation  and  the  themes  and 
problems  associated  with  it.  Such  courses  could  be  pursued  vigor- 
ously, and  tlie  career  programs  should  pay  the  costs  for  sucb 
courses  and  course  modules. 
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The  four  general  education  divisions  would  build  their  own 
courses  for  the  students  enrolled  in  the  collegiate  and  developmen- 
tal programs.  Each  would  do  one  course  only,  to  be  required  for  every 
student  intending  to  obtain  a  certificate  or  a  degree.  The  courses 
would  be  organized  around  themes,  not  around  academic  disciplines. 
The  intent  of  each  would  be  to  point  up  how  contemporary  and 
past,  local  and  distant  peoples  have  dealt  with  the  problems  com- 
mon to  all:  communications,  energy  use,  social  institutions,  the 
search  for  truth,  beauty,  and  order.  The  courses  would  he  prepared 
by  the  general  education  staff,  specialists  in  that  curriculum  form. 
Their  goal:  a  free  people  in  a  free  society,  thinking  critically,  appre- 
ciatirj,  their  cultural  tradition,  understanding  their  environment 
and  their  place  within  it. 

The  general  education  faculty  on  each  campus  would  build  its 
own  four  required  courses,  and,  depending  on  local  conditions,  there 
would  be  great  variation  among  them.  The  Commimications  staff 
might  do  a  course  called  "How  We  Communicate,"  dealing  with  pro- 
paganda, ad\'ertising,  interpersonal  communications,  and  literary'  crit- 
icism— not  criticism  of  Joyce,  Steinbeck,  and  Salinger  but  (^f  such 
contemporary  literary  forms  as  administrative  memos,  radio  talk 
shows,  and  televised  news  reports.  Hc^w  do  the  meanings  of  "affirma- 
tive action,"  "multiculturalism,"  and  "diversity"  \'ary  in  different  con- 
texts?  Students  would  learn  to  read  the  language  behind  the  words. 

The  Institutions  staff  might  build  a  ctuirse  around  "People  and 
Their  Institutions."  This  would  not  be  a  "Survey  of  Social  Science" 
or  a  "History  of  Western  Civilization"  course;  it  would  emphasize 
how  people  have  had  to  grapple  with  social  institutions  throughout 
the  history  of  civilized  society.  How  did  the  English  kings  impinge 
on  the  lives  of  their  people?  How  were  the  pharaohs  able  to  orga- 
nize the  populace  into  tremendous  labtir  gangs?  What  is  the  grip 
that  modern  C]!hina  has  on  the  minds  of  its  people?  How  must  we 
deal  with  our  own  bureaus  and  commissions?  Here,  too,  knowledge 
of  the  terminology  in  academic  disciplines,  the  jargon  of  the  spe- 
cialists, would  not  be  the  proper  goal. 
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The  Culture  staff  might  do  a  course  on  "People  and  Culture." 
The  theme  would  he  how  people  have  attempted  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  ultimate  questions  of  all  humanity:  who  are  we?  Where  did 
we  come  from?  What  mark  can  we  leave?  The  content  would  be  the 
types  of  self-expression,  through  art,  music,  literature,  and  dance. 
Comparative  religion  would  be  part  of  this  course  only  if  it  were 
based  on  the  question  "Why  religion  at  all?"  The  way  novelists  have 
tried  to  speak  to  the  human  condition  would  be  explored. 

The  course  on  "The  Environment"  could  inctirporate  elements 
of  astronomy,  biology,  physics— all  the  earth,  life,  and  physical  sci- 
ences. It  would  be  concerned  with  the  effects  of  substance  abuse; 
patterns  of  energy  consumption;  shifting  concepts  in  earth  and 
space  sciences;  how  agricultural  engineering  can  be  used  to  mitigate 
the  problem  of  famine;  what  can  be  known  through  empirical  sci- 
ence and  what  can  be  known  only  thrcuigh  intuition,  introspection, 
or  revelation. 

The  pattern  of  each  faculty  group  having  responsibility  for  one 
large  theme-centered  course  would  allow  general  education  to  have 
irs  cnvn  organizing  principles.  The  course  would  not  offer  a  few 
weeks  of  instruction  in  each  academic  discipline,  lest  it  fracture 
along  disciplinary  lines.  If  provision  were  made  for  a  student  to 
exempt  or  test  out  of  the  course,  the  general  education  program  staff 
would  develop  and  administer  its  own  examination  or  other  mea- 
sure of  knowledge  sufficiency. 

NcHhing  in  this  type  of  reorganization  would  do  away  with  the 
specialized  courses;  the  college  wtuild  still  teach  "Spanish  iov  Cov- 
rectional  Officers,"  "General  Chemistry,"  "Introduction  to  Music," 
and  the  hundreds  i^f  other  discipline-based  courses  that  make  up  a 
full  curriculum.  H(nvever,  the  four  thcme-ceniered  courses  might 
supplant  most  of  the  general  or  introductory  courses  now  offered. 

The  general  education  staff  would  build  modules  and  specilically 
designed  courses  for  the  occupational  students,  theme-centered 
courses  tor  the  inmsfer  students,  and  yet  another  type  i^f  course  for 
the  large  and  growing  number  t^f  ccnitinuing  education  students. 
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These  students,  at'ccnding  the  institution  part-time,  picking  up 
courses  that  strike  their  fancy  because  of  current  interest  or  because 
of  the  social  interaction  that  the  college  offers,  deserve  something 
different.  Naturally,  they  would  be  invited  to  enroll  in  the  maji>r 
iheme-centered  courses;  however,  they  need  special  problems 
courses,  an  extension  of  the  problems  touched  on  in  the  broader 
themes  courses. 

A  model  for  this  group  is  afforded  through  current  practice  in 
community  college  adult  divisions  and  university  extension  divi- 
sions,  in  which  around  one-fourth  of  the  courses  are  for  general 
enlightenment.  Here  is  where  the  specialized  course  ot  liKal  inter- 
est comes  into  play.  If  sufficient  interest  in  the  history  ot  a  local 
labor  dispute  or  the  latest  theories  about  astronomical  black  holes 
can  be  found,  the  general  education  faculty  would  take  part,  either 
by  offering  such  a  course  or  by  enlisting  the  ad  hoc  assistance  ot 
i>ther  staff  nuMubers.  The  important  point  is  that  these  courses  be 
offered  and  their  availability  advertised.  It  wtuild  be  incumbent  on 
the  general  education  faculty  to  tap  community  interest  in,  set  up, 
and  promote  these  ctuirses.  The  common  characteristic  ot  the 
courses  is  that  they  must  be  educati\-e;  they  must  not  be  pre.senta- 
tic^ns  ot  unknown  ettect. 

The  instnictional  forms  used  in  these  ctnirse.s  can  be  as  varied  as 
necessary.  Members  of  a  general  education  faculty  ot  the  type 
described  n^ay  tind  that  they  need  to  write  their  own  extensive  syl- 
labi and  text  materials.  They  would  probably  hnd  it  expedient  to 
divide  responsibilities,  some  of  them  lecturing,  others  building 
reproducible  media,  cithers  writing  and  administering  examinations. 
Rut  they  must  stay  together  as  a  group  organized  to  pnnnde  inte- 
grated general  educatim^. 

The  ccnnmunity  cc^Ueges  are  in  a  better  po.silimi  than  ever  in 
their  history \o  articulate  and  dc{\:ni\  their  general  education  otter- 
ings.  The  senior  institutions  cannot  be  excessively  stringent  in  their 
interpretation  of  what  qualiiies  lor  credit  at  a  lime  when  luwrly  half 
of  college  freshmen  begin  in  two-year  it^istitutions. 
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To  conclude,  this  form  of  general  education  can  and  should  be 
constructed.  The  greatest  impediment  to  it  is  within  the  institution 
itself.  A  sufficient  number  of  college  leaders — trustees,  administra- 
tors, and  instructors — must  see  the  urgency  of  this  pattern  of  cur- 
riculum development.  The  conflict  is  between  pluralism  as  a  goal 
and  the  use  of  curriculum  as  an  aid  to  social  integration.  If  individ- 
ualism is  raised  to  such  heights  that  the  common  themes  underly- 
ing the  free  person  in  the  free  society  cannot  be  perceived,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  devise  a  ct)re  curriculum. 

In  1927,  the  following  words  were  inscribed  atop  a  public  build- 
ing in  Minneapolis: 

Participation  in  the  rights  of  citizenship  presumes  participa- 
tion in  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

The  highest  expression  of  life  is  cooperative  service  for  the 
conmon  good. 

Every  citizen  owes  his  city  constructive  interest  in  his  city's 
affairs. 

• 

Gender- specific  language  aside,  who  now  would  put  sucli  vords, 
the  essence  of  general  education,  on  a  public  monument?  Who  now 
wouKi  even  write  them  in  a  college  s  statement  o{  purpose'! 

Issues 

Building  a  general  education  program  in  the  ctniimunity  ct)lleges 
will  be  no  easier  in  the  future  than  it  was  in  tlie  past.  The  same  cen- 
trifugal forces  operate  to  fractionate  the  curriculum. 

How  can  faculty  metr.bers,  each  trained  in  a  particular  disci- 
pline, become  competent  in  constructing  interdisciplinary  courses.' 
What  are  the  implications  for  staff  development? 

Will  career  educatitMi  faculty  and  advisory  groups  feel  that 
general  education  requirements  have  usurped  their  prert)gatives? 
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If  so,  how  can  they  he  convinced  that  general  education  benefits 
their  clients? 

Can  college  leaders  display  sufficient  will  and  political  force  to 
insist  that  the  universities  give  full  credit  to  transferring  students 
who  have  taken  unique  general  education  courses? 

Can  the  staff  in  all  higher  education  accept  the  definition  of 
general  education  as  providing  basic  understanding  for  people  to  act 
as  citizens,  rather  than  as  practitioners  in  narrowly  based  professions 
or  academic  disciplines? 

The  threat  to  the  academic  content  of  community  college  edu- 
cation  did  not  come  from  career  education;  the  technical  programs 
often  made  rigorous  demands  on  their  students.  It  came  from  the 
colleges  that  offered  a  few  presentations  on  television,  a  sizable 
number  of  community  service  programs,  and  credit  courses  in  hun- 
dreds of  locations  with  noncredit  options,  all  with  no  attempt  to 
ensure  that  the  presentations  were  educative.  The  threat  came  also 
from  the  colleges'  proudly  stated  pc^licies  that  encouraged  all  to  drc^p 
in  when  they  want,  take  what  they  want,  and  drop  our  when  they 
want — die  ultimate  in  curriculum  disintegration.  A  curriculum  cen- 
tered on  general  education  could  restc^re  institutional  integrity  while 
promoting  the  form  of  social  cohesion  that  derives  from  shared 
beliefs  and  people  making  informed  decisions. 
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Research  In  and  About  the  Colleges 


'he  amount  spent  for  research  in  social-service  institutions  is 


A  low  in  comparison  with  research  and  development  in  the  com- 
mercial sector.  Research  in  education  commands  a  minuscule  pro- 
portion of  education  expenditures  and,  in  fact,  has  decreased  as  a 
proportion  of  overall  budgets  since  the  early  1970s.  A  major  reason 
for  this  meager  support  is  that  few  legislators,  members  of  the  lay 
public,  or  education  practitioners  think  that  research  abcnit  educa- 
tion is  useful,  that  it  has  anything  to  contribute  to  the  productivity 
or  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

Like  other  schools,  the  community  colleges  conduct  little 
research,  and  even  less  attention  is  paid  to  them  by  extr^.mural 
research  agencies.  Data  abcnit  the  colleges  are  sometimes  embedded 
in  reports  c^f  pc^stseccMidary  education  in  a  state  or  in  the  nation.  But 
despite  the  American  Association  of  Community  Colleges'  efforts 
t(^  codify  a  set  of  "Cc^re  Indicators  ot  Effectiveness"  ( 1994),  there  is 
no  generally  accepted  national  research  agenda  for  community  col- 
leges, no  cc^nsistently  funded  national  agency  charged  with  study- 
ing the  institutions  as  unique  entities,  and  few  educational 
researchers  directing  their  attention  toward  them.  The  weirds  com- 
munity  college,  junior  college,  and  two-year  college  do  not  appear  in 
the  index  to  Feldman  and  NewccMiibs  twcvvc^lume  ccniipondium  c^f 
research  on  The  Impact  of  College  on  Students  (1969),  and  only  a 
scant  handful  of  studies  that  include  ccnnmunity  college  student 
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data  are  among  the  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  reports  cited  by 
Pascarella  and  Teronzini  in  their  successor  volume,  How  College 
Affects  Students  ( 1991 ).  Thus,  according  to  those  who  study  the 
effects  of  postsecondary  schoi^ling,  nearly  40  percent  of  America  s 
college  students,  the  proportion  enrolled  in  the  community  ct^lleges, 
arc  not  even  important  enough  to  tabulate. 

Even  so,  some  studies  of  community  college  functioning  are 
undertaken,  and  as  abbreviated  as  this  research  effort  is  in  ciMnpar- 
ison  with  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise,  it  is  vvt^rthy  of  note.  The 
research  is  conducted  by  university-based  analysts;  by  natit^nal  orga- 
nizatit)ns,  primarily  federally  sponsored;  by  state  agencies  concerned 
with  postsecondary  education;  and  by  researchers  within  the  col- 
leges. It  takes  several  forms:  historical  and  sociological  analysis;  state 
and  national  data  ctmpilation;  data  that  set  norms  Un  interinstitu- 
tional  comparisons;  and  information  such  as  prc^gram  review,  stu- 
dent satisfacticMi,  c community  relationships,  and  student  placement 
validation  that  may  be  used  for  intramural  planning.  Much  of  it  is 
dri\-cn  by  external  mandates.  This  chapter  re\'iews  the  groups  that 
conduct  these  studies,  the  types  of  research  they  report,  and  a  few 
ot  their  findings  and  persistent  problems. 

Sources  of  Research 

Except  tor  the  college-based  institutional  research  officers,  nearly 
all  of  the  researchers  whti  study  ctnnm unity  colleges  are  affiliated 
with  universities  or  state  agencies.  An  occasional  report  written  by 
a  private,  nonprc^fit  corporation  or  an  ad  hoc  commission  may 
appear,  but  most  t^f  the  extramural  studies  are  conducted  by  uni- 
versity professors  and  students  in  the  stKial  sciences,  most  of  them 
in  schools  of  educatit^n.  Fewer  than  one  hundred  university  profes- 
sors are  exclusively  ctnicerned  with  teaching  and  writing  about 
community  colleges.  Perhaps  cnie  hundred  more  have  some  inter- 
est in  the  institutions  and  cK'casionally  conduct  a  study  or  prepare 
a  commentary.  1  Itnvever,  these  researchers  are  responsible  for  the 
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lion  s  share  of  the  analyses  that  appear  as  published  documents. 
Graduate  students  working  under  their  direction  collect  original 
data  or  write  theses  based  on  existing  data  sets;  many  of  the  reports 
written  by  community  college  practitioners  about  their  own  insti- 
tutions are  prepared  while  they  are  concurrently  enrolled  in  gradu- 
ate programs.  The  professors  further  stimulate  study  of  the  colleges 
by  seeking  research  grants  for  special  topics,  serving  on  extramural 
commissions,  and  advising  local,  state,  and  national  agencies  regard- 
ing  research  directions.  Some  manage  series  of  research  projects; 
twc^  prominent  examples  are  the  National  Center  on  Pt^stsectMidar\- 
Teaching,  Learning,  and  Assessment  and  the  Center  for  the  Study 
ot  Community  C  a') lieges. 

recent  years,  several  state  agencies  have  gained  the  capacity 
to  conduct  research  on  ctmimunity  colleges.  Their  efforts  vary, 
depending  on  state-governance  structures.  Some  slates  {Un'  exam- 
ple, Illinois  and  Washington)  have  st^phisricated  research  offices  as 
arms  of  their  governing  or  coordinating  boards.  Where  the  com- 
munity colleges  are  part  of  the  state-university  system  (as  in  Ken- 
tucky and  New  York,  for  example),  reliable  data  collection  and 
analysis  mny  result,  other  states,  such  as  CoK^rado,  Oklahtmia, 
and  North  C^^arolina,  the  university  and  the  community  college  sys- 
tems cooperate  closely  in  compiling  and  reporting  data  about  both 
sectors.  However,  in  half  the  states,  cross-institutional  research  on 
community  colleges  is  sporadic  or  effectively  nonexist<.-nt.  A  major 
reastin  is  that  state  office  staffs  are  small  and  assign  low  priority  to 
compiling  system  wide  information  that  necessarily  masks  single- 
institution  accomplishments. 

Research  on  the  national  level  centers  in  the  U.S.  IVpartment 
of  Education.  Its  National  CAMiter  for  Education  Statistic^  sponsors 
the  Integrated  PostscctMulary  Education  Data  System  (IPEl^S),  the 
nuxst  comprehensive  ctMupilatioiv  The  center  reports  annually  on 
the  number  ot  community  colleges,  {institutional  services  provided, 
revenues,  costs,  expenditures,  enrollment,  degrees  conferred,  and 
staff  composition  and  salaries.  In  recent  years  it  has  expanded  its 
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efforts  far  beyond  IPEDS  to  assess  school  dropout,  academic 
progress,  literacy  development,  national  goals,  and  a  host  of  inter- 
related issues;  it  publishes  separate  reports  of  those  data. 

Other  agencies  extract  the  community  college-related  data  from 
the  NCES  reports  and  publish  their  own  compendia;  see  Phillippe 
( 1995b),  for  example.  The  Education  Department  also  funds  the 
ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Community'  Colleges,  not  a  research  agency 
but,  since  1966,  a  collector,  indexer,  abstractor,  and  disseminator  of 
research  reports.  The  Clearinghouse  has  added  fifteen  thousand  doc- 
uments  to  the  ERIC  database,  providing  an  easily  accessible  archive 
and  resource  for  everyone  ^iu</>'ing  the  institutions. 

Various  national  professional  and  institutional  membership 
associations  conduct  a  few  specialized  studies:  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  College  and  University  Business  Officers  collects  finan- 
cial data;  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors 
collects  salary  data.  Many  of  the  other  professional  and  institu- 
tional associations  serve  the  research  enterprise  by  encouraging 
philanthropic  foundations  and  governmental  agencies  to  sponsor 
studies  of  community  colleges  using  paradigms  that  fit  the  colleges' 
mission  and  role.  Some  collect  iiiformation  ot  a  type  that  supports 
their  lobbying  efforts. 

Institutional  RcvSearch  Offices 

Institutional  research  (IR)  in  the  colleges  manifests  a  pattern  rang- 
ing from  the  sophisticated  to  the  rudimentary.  Except  in  a  few  col- 
leges, it  has  never  been  well  supported.  A  study  coordinated  by  the 
ERIC  Clearinghou  'c  for  Juiiior  Colleges  (Roueche  and  Boggs,  1968) 
found  full-time  research  coordinators  in  only  about  one  in  five  com- 
munity colleges,  usually  the  larger  institutions.  In  two  of  five  col- 
leges, responsibility  for  institutional  research  was  assigned  to  an 
administrator  who  also  had  other  duties,  and  in  two  of  five,  no  reg- 
ular staff  member  had  responsibility  for  coordinating  ii^stitutional 
studies.  Knapp  (1979)  found  ii^stitutional  research  offices  typically 
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Staffed  with  only  one  or  two  persons.  In  1987  the  community  coU 
leges  of  Southern  California  averaged  only  0.67  full'time-equiva' 
lent  (PTE)  institutional  researchers  each — hardly  enough  to  fill  out 
the  data-request  forms  that  flowed  in  frcMTv  the  governmental  agen^ 


Little  has  changed  in  recent  years,  Miami-Dade  Community 
College's  research  office  boasts  eleven  staff  members,  but  that  is  far 
beyond  the  number  found  elsewhere;  less  than  half  of  its  sister  insti' 
tutions  in  the  south  employ  as  much  as  a  half-time  institutional 
researcher  (Rowh,  1990).  In  the  late  1980s,  state  after  state  gener- 
ated  demands  for  outcomes  assessment  but  the  institutional  research 
offices  have  not  grown  nearly  so  much  as  the  demands  for  additional 
information  would  warrant.  !n  most  states,  a  centralized  research 
effort  still  depends  on  someone  ar  ihe  ccmmunity  cc^llege  level  to 
provide  the  basic  information.  And  the  less  able  the  state  office,  the 
more  the  colleges  must  do  in  collecting  baseline  information 
according  to  their  ov/n  definitions  and  criteria.  Many  colleges  assign 
specific  research  tasks  ad  hoc  to  certain  staff  members  who  may  be 
released  temporarily  from  their  other  duties. 

Calls  for  assessment  assail  the  ctoUeges  relentlessly:  ^rate-level 
mandates,  federal  reporting  regulations,  accrediting^agency  requests. 
First  come  the  requests  for  data,  tiien  tlie  suggestions  for  how  the 
data  shcHild  be  arrayed,  and  finally  the  requirements — do  it,  or  else. 
These  requests  and  demands  seek  a  variety  cof  types  of  information: 
program  accounrability,  outcomes  asj>cs;nuent,  tnmsfer  rates,  empkoy^ 
ment  placement  validation,  graduation  rates,  evaluation  criteria, 
satisfaction  measures,  job  perfcormance,  and  assessment — there  is  no 
end  to  the  types  of  information  sougiit.  The  research  office  must 
have  ready  access  to  all  the  information  banks  in  every  college 
coffice:  personnel,  admissions,  student  reccuds,  and  the  like.  The  task 
is  easier  now  because  of  the  greater  data  prcKessing  capability  that 
has  become  economical  cind  readily  available  in  recent  years.  Rut 
the  community  colleges  with  research  offices  averaging  one  or  twco 
FTE  staff  members  per  campus  can  barely  keep  up  with  the  demand. 


cies  (Wilcox,  1987). 
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Various  ways  of  organizing  institutional  research  offices  were 
reported  by  MacDougall  and  Friedlander  (1990),  who  identified,  as 
examples,  a  centralized  model  on  campus;  a  central  district  office 
hut  with  research  coordinators  at  each  of  the  campuses;  voluntary 
consortia  for  conducting  institutional  research;  research  offices 
maintained  at  the  state  level  with  college-level  partners;  and  various 
hybrids  such  as  part-time  institutional  researchers  whose  activities 
were  guided  by  college-level  research  committees.  Huntington  and 
Clagett  s  (1991 )  survey  f(.)und  research  directors  concerned  that  the 
position  of  their  (.)ffice  in  the  C(.)lleges  organization  mitigated  their 
ability  to  obtain  data  from  other  college  offices.  In  some  colleges, 
the  IR  office  was  linked  tt)  the  development  office,  putting  data 
together  lo  assist  college  staff  members  who  were  preparing  grant 
proposals.  Many  were  pr(.)viding  information  for  college  public-rela- 
tions releases.  Most  were  supplying  data  to  satisfy  state  or  federal 
directives.  Noting  the  magnitude  of  state  requests,  King  (199^) 
reported  that  each  community  college  in  North  Carolina  was 
required  to  submit  nearly  200  reports  a  year  to  the  state  department 
iif  community  colleges,  o\\  topics  ranging  from  enrollment  in  basic 
skills  classes  to  library  accessitm  lists  to  evaluations  of  the  Visiting 
Artists  Pnigram. 

Understaffed  as  they  are,  the  institutional  research  dtfices  pro- 
duce a  sizable  number  of  reports  useful  not  only  to  their  own  col- 
leges but  alst>  to  the  analyst  seeking  tine  data  about  program  effects. 
Relating  student  progress  to  /)iiice))K'nt  and  tc\s(in^ /n-ocetlmvs  is  pop- 
ular. The  IR  offices  also  occasionally  design  cinm-nnmi-^  SHn'c\s,  ask- 
ing, "How  many  of  our  districts  high  school  graduates  attend  our 
colleger  They  conduct  studies  of  .stuJeni  as/)iraiio)i.s,  attempting  to 
link  them  to  program  design  and  student  success:  "Why  did  the  stu- 
dents enroll?  Did  they  get  what  they  were  looking  for?"  They  do  /m;- 
^am  rev/eif,  often  under  the  impetus  of  an  external  agency's  request: 
"is  this  program  properly  staffed.'  Does  it  attract  students?  Is  it  cost 
effective r  They  include  C()m/)araliVc  studies:  "How  do  other  colleges 
in  our  state  organize  their  orientation  programs?"  They  conduct  aca- 
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demic  validation  studies:  "Which  tests  best  predict  course  grades?" 
And  they  Jo  attainment  studies:  "How  many  of  our  graduates 
obtained  jobs  or  went  on  to  further  education?" 

The  audience  for  these  reports  varies.  The  state  agencies  that 
have  requested  the  data  receive  copies,  as  do  the  collegers  senior 
officials  and  board  members.  The  institutional  researchers'  state 
and  national  associations  publish  selected  documents.  Some  insti- 
tutional researchers  condense  their  reports  into  short  memoranda 
that  they  distribute  to  everyone  on  the  campus.  The  general  avail- 
ability ot  desktop  publishing  equipment  has  made  the  production 
of  these  types  ot  quick  releases  feasible.  They  usually  include  a  bar 
graph  or  pie  chart  or  some  eye-catching  artwork  and  an  amount  of 
inft)rmation  sufficiently  abbreviated  so  that  the  casual  reader  might 
still  find  something  of  use.  The  computer  has  simplified  this  aspect 
of  the  institutional  researchers  work,  but  office  support  and  staffing 
still  lag. 

Although  most  IK  reptirts  circulate  only  within  the  college, 
some  are  distributed  to  a  bR)ader  audience.  ERIC  collects,  indexes, 
and  abstracts  hundreds  every  year.  Several  state  and  national  fac- 
ulty associations  organized  along  disciplinary  lines  publish  journals 
in  which  their  members  report  on  studies  of  their  own;  the  Com- 
munity College  Social  Science  Association,  the  Community  Col- 
lege Humanities  Association,  and  the  American  Mathematical 
Association  of  Two-Year  C'olleges  are  prominent.  The  journals 
Community  College  Review,  Community  College  Journal  of  Research 
and  Practice y  journal  of  Af^plied  Research  in  Community  Collates, 
Community  ddlege  ]owi\ai  and  New  Directions  for  Community  Col- 
leges carry  articles  by  practitioners.  Various  state  groups,  including 
two-year  college  trustee,  administrator,  and  faculty  associations, 
report  their  members'  studies  in  their  own  publications.  Several 
national  forums  welcome  presentations  of  research.  Among  the 
more  prominent:  Association  for  Institutional  Research;  Society  of 
('oUege  and  University  Planners;  Assticiarit)n  for  the  Study  of 
Higher  Education;  National  C'ouncil  for  Research  and  Planning; 
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American  Association  of  Community  Colleges;  and  Division  J  of 
the  American  Educational  Research  Association. 

Forms  of  Research 

Taken  together,  the  university-based,  national,  state,  and  institu- 
tional research  efforts  provide  a  comprehensive  view  of  institutional 
functioning.  Their  agendas  overlap  somewhat,  hut  each  has  a  ten- 
dency to  use  certain  methodologies  to  study  particular  issues. 

Historical  and  Sociological  Studies 

Several  treatments  of  the  formation  and  development  of  the 
junior  (later  community)  colleges  have  been  written  from  the 
viewpoint  of  history  or  sticiology.  Those  with  an  historical  hent 
look  for  documentation  and  details  of  the  founding  of  individual 
institutions,  hoping  that  when  such  examples  are  strung  together, 
a  picture  of  nationwide  institutional  formation  will  emerge.  The 
sociologists  usually  wt)rk  from  the  top  down,  seeking  to  link  insti- 
tutional formation  with  hroad  social  forces  and  with  theories  of 
institutional  formation,  h^teresting  also  are  the  biographies  of 
early  leaders,  attempting  to  place  the  great  person  at  the  center  of 
institutional  development. 

Much  of  the  sociological  and  political-science-based  research 
linking  college  development  Xu  broad  social  forces  is  reviewed  in 
the  h)llowing  chapter.  A  few  of  the  recent  historical  treatments 
include  books  by  Eaton,  Vaughan,  Dougherty,  Frye,  and  Witt  and 
others.  Shorter  papers  have  been  prepared  by  Gallagher,  Murray, 
Plucker,  Wagoner,  and  Pedersen.  Some  trace  college  genesis  to  the 
influence  of  local  officials,  such  as  school  superintendents  and  uni- 
versity presidents,  or  of  business  and  community  leaders.  Ry  show- 
ing how  these  actors  brought  about  the  community  colleges  in  their 
areas,  the  authors  rebut  the  arguments  that  the  colleges  were  prod- 
ucts of  a  national  agenda.  If  university  leaders  wanted  to  give  a 
hoosx  to  undergraduate  education  (Gallagher),  if  business  leaders 
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wanted  a  precollegiate  structure  as  an  ornament  of  civic  pride 
(Frye),  and  if  school  officials  built  the  colleges  despite  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  state  legislators  (Dougherty;  Pedersen),  then  the  the- 
sis of  response  to  directives  from  a  national  association  breaks  down. 
Whether  these  local  leaders  were  acting  from  noble  or  base  motives 
seems  irrelevant. 

The  contemporary  dominant  historical  view  is  that  prior  to  the 
1950s  the  colleges  were  fc^rmed  as  IcKal  institutions  in  which  recent 
high  school  graduates  could  get  a  start  at  a  collegiate  career.  Most 
of  the  colleges  were  organized  in  small  towns,  far  from  universities; 
if  the  intent  had  been  to  form  colleges  for  terminal  students,  the 
presence  of  a  university  would  not  have  been  a  limiting  factor.  Fur- 
thermc^re,  if  vocational  education  were  the  guiding  reason  fc^r  estab- 
lishing the  colleges,  they  would  have  been  organized  first  in  the  big 
industrial  states,  not  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Texas,  and  California.  After 
the  1960s,  when  sizable  funds  for  occupational  education  were  made 
available,  and  when  large  numbers  of  poorly  prepared  students 
sought  college  entr^',  the  vocational  and  remedial  functic^ns  became 
prominent  along  with  collegiate  studies. 

These  analyses  have  served  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  research  on  the 
community  colleges.  Several  of  them  have  contributed  to  the  ongo- 
ing debate  cn^er  the  motives  of  the  early  promoters  and  leaders  of 
the  institutions.  Were  the  institutions  formed  because  of  the  plead- 
ings of  national  organizations,  or  did  they  develop  in  response  to 
local  enthusiasts?  Did  they  arise  in  response  to  broad  social  forces, 
or  to  the  determination  of  individual  opportunists?  Do  they  evi- 
dence a  capitalistic  society's  conspiracy  to  keep  the  lower  classes  in 
their  place?  Are  they  a  major  den^ocratic  force,  assisting  pec^ple  in 
mewing  toward  the  American  dream  of  higher-status  jobs  and  scKial 
pc^siticni?  Depending  on  the  author's  biases,  the  colleges  are  either 
the  greatest  invention  of  the  twentieth  centur\'  or  the  social  tragedy 
of  the  era.  StilK  it  has  been  refreshing  to  see  the  institution  ana- 
lyzed, even  if  the  analysts  range  from  ne<vMarxists  to  Chamber  of 
C(^mmerce-type  promoters. 
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Descriptive  Analyses 

Even  though  large-scale  compilations  obscure  information  about 
single  colleges,  they  provide  useful  overviews.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  col- 
lects data  on  all  sectors  and  publishes  numerous  reports;  more  than 
two  dozen  are  cited  in  this  volume.  Beyond  its  routine,  census-style 
reports  of  enrollments,  its  data  reflect  Congressional  concerns. 
Because  of  the  various  forms  of  federal  aid  awarded  to  postsec- 
(mdary  students,  NCES  summarizes  data  on  college  revenues, 
expenditures,  and  tuition.  Federal  affirmative  action  rulings  require 
the  colleges  to  report  data  on  the  gender  and  ethnicity  of  college 
staff,  students,  and  graduates,  and  NCES  compiles  them.  Federal 
regulaticnis  regarding  discrimination  against,  or  special  funds  avail- 
able for,  disabled  students  have  led  to  various  data  on  special  ser- 
vices prcwided. 

Recent  legislation  is  adding  to  the  types  of  information  com- 
piled. In  an  effort  lo  reduce  loan  default  and  abuse  of  financial  aid, 
regulaticnis  such  as  Studer  Right-to-Know  have  brought  forth  calls 
for  data  on  student  success  in  the  various  programs.  The  Carl  L). 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  instructed  the  colleges  to  pro- 
vide data  on  student  job  attainment  and  maintenance.  The  Goals 
2000  legislation  has  stimulated  attempts  to  develop  national  cur- 
riculum standards,  along  with  information  on  student  literacy  and 
other  capacities. 

These  national  data  are  an  essential  beginning  point  for  any 
community  college  studies.  But  various  types  of  information  useful 
for  a  more  ccMnplete  picture  of  community  college  contributions  are 
not  being  compiled  routinely.  The  American  Association  of  Com- 
munity Colleges  (1094)  pointed  to  some  of  these  gaps  by  citing  sev- 
eral core  indicators  of  effectiveness,  including  student  persistence, 
satisfaction,  and  goal  attainment;  transfer  and  job  placement  num- 
bers and  success  ratios;  literacy  and  citizenship  skill  development; 
and  college  relatioiiships  with  the  coiiimunity.  The  League  for  Inno- 
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vation  in  the  Community  College  listed  sixty-nine  measures  of 
"institutional  effectiveness"  that  could  be  reported  (Dt)ucette  and 
Hughes,  1990).  Gradually,  these  types  of  mea^sures  may  insinuate 
themselves  into  a  national  research  effort.  But  absent  a  ccMisistent 
funding  base,  such  as  that  enjoyed  by  NCES,  routine  collection  of 
such  dr  .a  across  all  institutions  is  not  likely  to  deveK^p. 

The  ad  hoc,  sporadic  approach  to  data  on  college  outctimes 
mi^ht  change  if  the  U.S.  Education  Department  were  to  cc^ntinue 
its  early  1990s  effc^rts  to  draft  specifications  for  a  national  collegiate 
assessment  system.  The  pur^^ose  of  the  system  was  to  develop  pro- 
cedures for  continuous  monitoring  of  access  and  c^utccMnes,  the  rate 
at  which  students  entering  colleges  complete  their  programs,  and 
indicators  of  the  graduates'  ability  to  think  critically,  communicate 
effectively,  and  solve  problems.  Primarily,  the  group  was  looking  for 
uniform  reporting  formats  and  scMiie  set  of  indicators  beyond  accred- 
itatitm  standards  that  could  be  readily  understood  and  generally 
accepted.  A  king  with  the  National  Education  Goals,  this  activity 
marked  a  notable  departure  from  the  American  tradition  of  leaving 
goal  setting  to  state  and  local  authorities.  Rut  such  changes  were 
not  xo  he  easily  affected.  Despite  some  acceptance  of  the  idea  by  a 
public  ctincerned  about  its  schools,  many  politicians  and  college 
officials  opposed  what  they  characterized  as  a  usurpation  of  author- 
ity by  the  federal  government. 

The  types  of  data  that  state  agencies  ctniipile  vary  widely 
because  of  the  variant  place  of  community  colleges  in  state  higher 
education  systems  and  because  each  state  legislature  antl  governing 
board  enacts  different  regulations.  State  agencies  typically  receive 
data  from  the  colleges  and  publish  statewide  aggregates  regarding 
college  expenditures,  graduation  nites,  staff  salaries,  student  ctli- 
nicity  and  age,  etc.  Some  of  these  "fact  Kioks,"  such  as  those  pub- 
lished annually  in  Illinois,  North  Carolina,  and  Washington,  are 
useful  in  making  interinstitutional  comparisons.  Rut  comprehen- 
sive data  are  available  in  only  a  tew  states  and,  because  ot  variant 
definitions,  interstate  comparisons  are  not  warranted. 
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Ideally^  each  state  agency  would  collect  data  across  institutions 
according  to  consistent  definitions,  the  way  that  NCES  functions 
for  the  nation.  Then  the  data  would  he  n\ade  available  to  college- 
level  researchers  so  that  they  could  download  information  about 
their  own  institutions  and  cross-tabulate  it  with  indigenously  col- 
lected data.  This  would  assist  the  colleges  in  answering  all  sorts  of 
idiosyncratic  questions  about  the  success  of  particular  student  types 
who  received  certain  instructional  treatments.  In  practice,  few  such 
cooperative  arrangements  arc  in  place. 

More  often,  the  state  agencies  act  as  NCES  does  in  responding 
to  legislative  mandates.  The  law  directs  the  colleges  to  initiate  a 
program,  student  matriculation,  for  example,  and  directs  the  state 
agency  to  collect  data  on  program  effects,  whereupon  the  agency 
draws  guidelines  for  the  colleges  tt^  use  in  assessing  students  at  entr^'. 
The  colleges  define  their  procedures  and  validate  their  tests  in 
accordance  with  student  access  in  the  programs  in  which  they  were 
placed.  Whether  the  colleges  are  allowed  to  select  their  own  instru- 
ments, as  in  California,  or  uniform  tests  are  administered  statewide, 
as  in  New  Jersey,  the  IR  office  has  had  a  portion  ot  its  research 
agenda  defined  for  it.  Supplemental  state  funding  for  these  proce- 
dures rarely  accompanies  the  mandates. 

Qualitative  Studies 

A  few  qualitative  studies  appear  in  the  literature  each  year.  Some 
are  book- length  treatises;  others  are  short  reports  ot  less-detailed 
investigations.  The  more  useful  studies  provide  information  on  the 
peculiarities  of  college  functioning  through  participant  observation 
or  interview  techniques  in  which  the  studei^ts  and  staff  members 
talk  abinit  ii^stitutional  aiul  personal  issues.  Some  studies  reptvt  the 
^espol^ses  \*erbatim  while  i^thers  contribute  detailed  analyses.  Focus- 
gnnip  summaries  are  amuher  technique  it"i  this  geiire. 

In  the  blinds  (^f  skilled  researchers,  the  qualitative  studies  c;in 
be  quite  insightful.  Studies  of  faculty,  Irom  Garrison  (1^)67)  to 
Purdy  (197^)  to  Seidman  (1^85),  tell  more  about  how  instructors 
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address  their  work  than  can  ever  be  learned  (mm  tables  displaying 
the  number  of  hours  taught  per  week  c^r  faculty  use  of  computers  in 
the  classroom. 

Issues,  Dilemmas,  and  Possibilities 

We  often  think  that  when  we  have  completed  om  study 
of  one  we  know  all  about  two,  because  "two"  is  "one  and 
one."  We  forget  that  we  have  still  to  make  a  study  of 
"and."  [Eddington,  1958,  p.  103] 

Whatever  the  source  and  the  forms  it  takes,  research  on  the 
community  colleges  suffers  several  limitations  stemming  from 
imprecision  in  the  language  of  the  social  sciences  and  from  the  rela- 
tionships between  researchers  and  practitioners.  Additional  diffi- 
culties center  on  the  nature  of  reportage  and  on  the  way  that 
support  for  the  colleges  is  generated  and  sustained.  These  pri^blems 
are  prevalent  in  other  sectors  as  well,  but  in  this  section  they  are 
related  to  the  literature  about  the  ct)mmunity  colleges. 

The  historical  and  sociological  treatises  are  evidence  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  unbiased  scholarship.  The  choice  of  community 
colleges  as  an  area  of  study,  the  attempt  to  link  institutional  forma- 
tion and  development  to  sod  illogical  theory*,  the  premise  that  either 
broad  social  forces  or  individual  initiative  gave  rise  to  the  institu- 
tions, and  the  conclusion  that  society  is  well-ser\'ed  or  betrayed  by 
the  existence  of  these  c^pen-access,  pi\stsecimlar>'  structures  all  argue 
that  the  term  "(objective  inquir^^"  is  an  oxymoron.  The  findings  are  as 
stylized  and  predictable  as  thtxse  reached  by  quantitative  researchers 
who  discover  that  only  20  percent  of  the  entering  students  transfer. 
(How  many  transfers  would  it  take  for  them  to  remove  the  qualifier 
"only"?)  The  researchers  who  demonstrate  (tmcc  again)  that  stu- 
dents who  matriculate  at  a  ccnnmunity  college  are  less  likely  \o 
obtain  the  baccalaureate  than  those  whc^  start  at  a  university  have 
coffered  nothing  new.  Their  conclusioiis,  "The  cc^lleges  should  begin 
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offering  the  B.A./'  or  "The  colleges  should  ahandcMi  their  collegiate 
function,"  reveal  their  prejudgments. 

Survey  research  has  its  limitations.  Even  NCES  sometimes  pro- 
vides  amhiguous  information.  For  example,  the  question  "Which  ot 
the  tolUnving  ser\'ices  does  your  institution  provide?",  addressed  to 
all  the  colleges,  listed  services  for  students  with  various  types  of  dis- 
abilities.  It  yielded  the  hnding  that  837  of  the  nations  1,020  pub- 
lic twwyear  institutions  offer  "assistance  for  the  visually  impaired" 
(National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  1994e,  p.  21).  Rut  the 
reader  of  the  report  has  no  way  of  telling  whether  that  assistance  is 
a  fulhscale  curriculum  or  a  set  tif  braille  markers  on  the  campus's 
elevator  buttons. 

Assessing  Institutional  Effects 

Research  is  merely  a  way  of  answering  questions.  Various  members 
of  the  college  community  and  of  the  broader  community  have  dif- 
ferent questions  that  concern  them.  The  answers  that  research  can 
yield,  the  data  that  must  be  gathered,  the  analyses  that  can  be  made, 
and  the  reports  that  are  distributed  all  have  different  configurations 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  questions,  who  asked  them,  and  the 
type  of  response  that  will  satisfy  the  petitioner.  The  way  the  infor- 
mation is  used  to  intlueiKe  programmatic  decisions  varies  similarly. 

To  give  an  obvious  example,  questions  are  frequently  asked 
about  the  college  and  about  the  benefits  that  its  students  receive. 
The  answers  are  available  thnnigh  data  on  community  demograph- 
ics and  college  enrollment  patterns  and  thnnigh  follow-up  studies 
of  students  who  matriculated  and  then  eitiuT  dropped  out,  com- 
pleted programs,  or  went  on  to  furti^er  pursuits.  When  a  legislator 
or  a  newspaper  reporter  calls  aiul  asks,  ''How  many  students  who 
entered  your  college  have  gained  employment?"  the  researcher 
should  deliver  a  number  based  on  a  valid  analysis  of  the  available 
data.  The  questioner  will  not  be  satisfied  by  a  reference  to  a  lengthy 
repon  in  which  the  data  are  manipulated  by  an  endless  array  oi  cat- 
egories of  students  and  programs,  types  of  jobs  sought,  student  abil- 
ities and  aspiraiions,  and  the  like.  Pifficult  for  many  data  base 
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managers  to  realize,  some  questions  deserve  straightforward 
responses,  even  though  the  data  base  could  yield  an  incredible  array 
of  permutations.  The  analogy  is  with  a  parent  who,  when  asked  how 
old  the  child  is,  can  simply  give  a  number  expressed  in  years  (or  in 
the  case  of  infants,  in  months).  The  number  given  does  not  fully 
describe  the  child's  weight,  height,  gender,  IQ,  eating  habits, 
favorite  toy,  or  any  of  the  other  characteristics  that  combine  to  tell 
a  more  complete  story  of  the  individual.  Even  though  the  parent  is 
fully  aware  of  the  child's  other  characteristics,  to  report  them  is  to 
miss  the  essence  of  the  transaction.  One  number  suffices  to  answer 
the  question,  "How  old  is  your  child?"  just  as  one  number  can  be 
given  in  response  to  "How  many  students  gain  employment?" 

One  complication  in  accountability  measurement  is  in  assign- 
ing responsibilities  for  student  learning.  The  directives  demanding 
program  review  if  certain  outcomes  are  not  attained  bump  into  this 
problem.  Whose  fault  is  it,  the  colleges'  or  the  students'?  Always  an 
issue,  it  has  become  even  more  unwieldy  as  most  students  transfer 
among  institutic^ns  several  times  before  completing  a  degree.  When 
a  student  matriculates  at  one  college,  attends  for  a  term,  enrolls  con- 
currently at  a  second  institutitin  in  the  next  term,  abandons  both 
of  those  and  takes  classes  at  a  third  institution  in  a  subsequent  term, 
wnd  eventually  completes  a  degree  at  yet  a  fourth  institution,  which 
one  is  most  accountable  for  the  student's  progress? 

The  premise  that  institutional  effects  can  be  separated  from  the 
students'  tei^dencies  is  flawed.  Some  residential  colleges  may  have 
been  able  to  demonstrate  their  value  tti  students  who  enrolled  and 
stayed  for  four  years  .  iraight.  But  such  ctihorts  are  in  a  minority 
among  students  in  bachelor's  degrve -gran ting  institutions  aiul  prac- 
tically nonexistent  in  the  associate  degree-granting  colleges.  Stop 
in,  stop  out,  take  classes  here  or  there,  amass  credits,  get  a  degree 
eventually;  where  and  how  did  learning  occur?  Assessing  students 
at  entry  and  at  graduation,  the  traditumal  way  of  estimating  the 
cognitive  or  affective  change,  loses  its  ptnver  in  an  institution  where 
relatively  few  students  graduate;  too  few  of  the  entrants  are  there 
to  lake  Unh  halves  of  the  measurement. 
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Research  on  the  contemporary  colleges  confronts  the  rcaUties 
of  the  institutions.  On  the  one  hand,  teaching  and  learning  are 
open-ended.  We  can  always  do  better:  graduation  rates  can  he 
higher;  the  students  can  he  more  satisfied.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
professional  staff  have  only  limited  incentives  to  improve  what  they 
do.  Their  welfare  does  not  depend  on  their  institution  s  perft^rmance 
as  measured  hy  student  cnitcomes.  They  do  not  get  paid  more  when 
the  students  leani  more,  nc^r  does  anyone  get  disniissed  if  they  learn 
less.  Therefore  major  gaps  appear  between  goals  (htnvever  derived), 
the  research  that  is  supposed  to  measure  attainment  of  the  goals, 
and  the  extent  that  the  institution  will  change  according  to  the 
findings.  Each  is  a  separate  advent.  No  externally  generated  man- 
date for  institutional  accountability  can  affect  a  hyper-rational, 
tightly  coupled  system. 

This  disjimcture  is  revealed  in  the  types  o( goals  that  are  set. 
Because  they  cannot  penernite  the  boundaries  separating  the  differ- 
ent R^les  of  the  practitioners,  they  usually  are  stated  in  a  way  that  does 
not  lend  itself  to  straightforward  measurement.  AdmiMiishing  the  fac- 
ulty to  set  measurable  objectives  attacks  their  unwillingness  to  put 
forth  targets  for  which  they  can  be  held  accmintable.  State-level  pres- 
sure tor  outcomes  data  confronts  the  administrati^rs'  need  for  positive 
findings  exclusively.  Because  institutioiial  support  depends  on  image, 
not  data,  the  quest  for  valid  information  may  be  self-defeating. 

Therefore,  the  goals  that  intrainstitutiiMial  committees  pro- 
niHjnce  usually  relate  to  process  ("The  computer  h  b  will  upgrade 
its  equipment";  "The  college  will  offer  niore  classes  in  the 
evening"),  and  only  (KX'asionally  to  outcomes  ("Our  graduation 
rates  will  increase  by  5  percent";  "The  percentage  of  area  employ- 
ers who  report  they  are  satisfied  with  tnir  students*  job  performance 
will  average  80  across  all  pn^gnuns").  Process  goals  are  acceptable 
because  they  suggest  that  the  staff  are  trying  harder.  Product  goals 
are  suspect  because  too  many  uncontrollable  variables  may  act  to 
diminish  the  results,  ami  failure  to  achieve  the  objective  may  geii- 
erate  luUoward  criticism. 
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In  intramural  research  the  people  studying  the  phenomenon  are 
included  in  the  complexity  heing  studied.  This  characteristic  sets 
intrinsic  educational  research  apart  from  research  in  other  fields.  It 
is  the  Heisenberg  Effect  squared;  examining  a  phenomenon  changes 
it,  and  when  the  analysts  are  themselves  the  object  of  examination, 
the  paradigms  of  traditional  research  are  hopelessly  distorted.  Few 
practitioners  dare  to  organize  studies  that  have  the  pc^tenrial  of  mak- 
ing them  look  ineffective;  they  fear  being  compared  with  other 
institutions  or  losing  credibility.  And  because  the  colleges  and  their 
clients  have  multiple  purposes,  they  kmnv  that  no  single  outcomes 
measure  captures  the  institution  s  complexities.  Since  we  ^.an't  mea- 
sure everything  we  do,  some  say,  why  measure  anything? 

Unfamiliarity  with  assessment  is  a  central  issue.  Ewell  (1987)  has 
discussed  many  c^f  the  problems  in  implementing  assessmcu^t  prcv 
grams>  showing  that  often  no  one  on  campus  knows  what  assessment 
is  for  or  what  its  consequences  will  be.  He  has  also  noted  the  organi- 
zational problem  of  assessment,  which,  like  any  innovation,  may  dis- 
turb many  long-standing  formal  and  informal  relationships. 
Adelmans  (1986)  collection  of  essays  on  the  assessment  of  college 
students'  learning  includes  arguments  for  and  against  assessment  in 
higher  education,  descriptions  of  practices,  and  critiques  of  instru- 
ments and  techniques.  Bers  and  Mittler  (1994)  report  on  the  status 
of  state  and  kxal  assessment  efforts  pertaining  to  ccmmunity  colleges. 

Many  other  reasons  why  assessment  has  not  been  widely  adopted 
have  been  advanced,  including  the  uncertain  feasibility  of  measur- 
ing important  outcomes,  the  limited  time  or  money  available  to 
implement  a  testing  program,  the  tendency  for  the  faculty  to  loach 
primarily  what  the  test  will  measure,  the  risk  (^f  outsiders'  misusing 
the  informati(m  gained,  and  the  students'  unwillingness  to  coc^per- 
ate  in  a  prcKess  that  has  no  relevance  to  them.  But  all  these  objec- 
tions can  be  (wercome  if  an  instituticMi's  leaders  and  at  least  a 
pi)rtioii  of  its  faculty  want  ti^  pursue  the  process. 

Why  shcHild  the  staff  members  in  any  institution  measure  the 
learning  attained  by  their  students?  Such  measurement  ii^  the 
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abstract  is  an  exercise  not  likely  to  gain  much  staff  support.  Tlie  col- 
leges are  not  funded  according  to  student  learning;  budgets  are  fixed 
in  a  political. arena.  The  data  can  be  used  tor  institutional  public 
relations,  but  only  if  a  skilled  leader  knows  how  to  weave  them  into 
statements  of  institutional  worth.  Appeals  to  professionalism  are  of 
little  use  because  the  staff  percc  ive  informatit^n  on  student  learning 
gathered  by  outsiders  as  irrelevant,  hitormation  on  student  out- 
comes might  be  used  to  bolster  staff  morale,  but  only  if  sizable  learn- 
ing gains  are  demonstrated:  like  the  children  of  Lake  Woebegone, 
all  one  s  students  must  be  above  average.  Attempts  to  feed  student- 
learning  data  back  to  instructors,  so  that  classroom  practices  can  be 
improved,  usually  prove  ineffectual  because  few  instructors  will 
accept  data  about  their  students  from  anyone  else. 

Even  so,  assessment  can  bo  used  for  several  purposes.  Students 
can  be  tested  at  entry  so  that  tliey  can  be  directed  into  proper 
courses.  Tlie  scores  can  be  used  to  establish  a  baseline  against  wliich 
students'  learning  can  be  measured  periodically  as  they  progress 
through  the  programs  in  which  they  are  enrolled.  Students'  achieve- 
ment on  licensure  examinations,  their  rate  of  placement  in  jobs, 
their  graduation  success,  and  their  movement  into  further  educa- 
tion can  also  be  measured,  aUnig  with  their  satisfaction  with  their 
education.  Any  type  of  standardized  or  locally  developed  instrumeni 
may  be  applied. 

A  longitudinal  study  can  be  initiated,  with  the  entire  cohort  of 
students  who  are  entering  for  the  first  time  in  any  term  as  its  sub- 
jects. However,  this  prcKedure  is  limited  because  of  the  magnitude 
i^f  the  data  that  must  be  ci^Uected.  It  works  best  where  a  percentage 
of  students  is  sampled.  Eacli  term  these  students  can  be  asked  about 
their  aspirations  and  course -taking  patterns.  Different  forms  nt  the 
placement  exam  or  other  measures  can  be  used  to  test  the  students 
at  entry  and  at  varii^us  points  aKmg  the  way.  When  a  small  grcnip  is 
sampleil,  tt^llow-up  bec<^mes  much  mt^re  feasible. 

An  alternative  form  oi  mitci^mes  assessment  is  based  on  a  cross- 
sect  iiinal  model,  where  cimtent  measures  are  included  along  with 
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items  asking  about  student  satisfaction,  course-taking  behavior,  use 
of  support  services,  and  other  information  about  intrainstitutional 
concerns.  An  item  bank  can  be  devebped,  with  items  categorized  by 
skills,  such  as  critical  thinking,  reading,  and  writing;  by  content,  such 
as  histor^^  chemistry,  and  mathematics;  and  by  response  type»  includ- 
ing multiple-  and  free-response.  The  items  can  be  as  specific  c^r  as  gen- 
eral as  desired.  Tests  can  he  constructed  and  administered  to  students 
in  classes,  and  certain  demographic  infc^rmation  can  be  sc^licited  at 
the  same  time.  After  the  tests  have  been  taken,  groups  of  students 
can  be  classified  according  to  aspirati(^n,  number  of  units  taken,  prior 
school  experience,  or  any  other  measure  that  seems  of  interest. 

The  k^ngitudinal  model  works  best  in  a  college  where  students 
matriculate  with  the  invention  of  participating  in  programs  orga- 
nized sequentially  and  where  the  college's  processes  are  designed  to 
ensure  that  they  do.  The  cross-sectional  model  shcuild  be  used  if  the 
college  leaders  are  seritnis  about  pnn'iding  an  institution  where  stu- 
dent.s  can  drop  in  and  out  at  will,  the  lifelong  learning  ideal.  It  skirts 
the  problem  of  student  retention  and  the  difficulty  of  toUow-up 
because  it  uenerates  new  cohorts  each  time  it  is  administered.  The 
level  of  knowledge  displayed  by  the  students  collectively,  first  at 
entrance,  then  after  they  have  completed  a  certain  number  of  units, 
and  at  graduation,  can  be  compared.  Any  available  demographic 
information  can  be  used  to  make  further  differentiations. 

Astute  college  leaders  straddle  the  spaces  between  the  misguided 
search  for  comparative  numbers  that  purport  to  describe  institu- 
tional value,  staff  familiarity  with  process  gixils  and  their  attendant 
mistrust  of  measurable  objectives,  and  their  own  need  for  positive 
findings.  They  do  this  by  centering  their  designs  on  the  institutii>n 
itself  over  time,  never  seeking  interinstitutional  comparisons,  never 
concealing  the  findings  behind  ohfuscatory  irrelevancies  or  unto- 
ward caveats,  never  ;iitempting  to  confound  the  colleges  various 
purposes  and  objectives. 

Each  area  of  the  ci^Uege  deserves  its  own  set  of  measurements. 
For  example,  an  area  of  inquiry  dating  to  the  behavioral  objectives 
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movement  pioneered  by  Ralph  Tyler  in  the  1950s  has  been  pro- 
moted vigorously  in  recent  years  by  Angelo  and  Cross  (1993).  Each 
instructor  is  to  set  objectives  and  assess  the  effects  of  different  tech- 
niques, using  the  findings  as  the  basis  for  instructional  modification. 
No  comparing  one  instructor's  outcomes  with  another;  no  attempt 
to  relate  the  outcomes  to  other  college  purposes.  With  intrinsically 
designed  goals,  each  classroom  is  its  own  object  of  study,  each 
instructor  a  researcher 

Extending  this  concept  of  the  self-contained  study  to  other  areas 
is  just  as  feasible.  Oiily  a  few,  easily  understood  principles  of  research 
iieed  control  the  process,  for  example,  where  surveys  are  eniployed, 
population  sampling  and  nonrespondent  bias  checks  are  basic.  Must 
important  is  that  no  ct)mparisons  be  sought  between  institutions  or 
between  programs  in  the  same  institution.  Each  area  is  discrete.  The 
presidents  should  limit  "We're  number  one!"  to  their  speeches  to 
athletic  booster  clubs. 

Each  of  the  community  colleges'  main  missions  of  transfer,  job 
entry,  career  upgrading,  literacy  and  general  education  develop- 
ment, and  personal  satisfaction  can  be  assessed  separately  and  reg- 
ularly, with  results  communicated  routinely.  The  measurements 
could  yield  periodic  reports  arrayed  as  follows: 

Transfer.  X  percent  of  the  students  who  eiitered  our  college 
with  no  prior  college  experience  four  years  ago  completed  at 
least  four  ct>urses  here.  Of  those,  Y  percent  have  transferred 
to  an  in-state,  public  university.  We  anticipate  an  increase  to 
a  Z  percent  transfer  rate  within  the  next  two  years  because  ot 
our  emphasis  on  recruiting  full-time  students  aiid  because  we 
have  recently  ct)ncluded  new  articulation  agreements  tor  three 
of  our  basic  programs  with  our  major  receiving  university. 

Job  Entry:  X  percent  of  the  students  who  enter  with  no  prior 
experience  in  the  field  and  who  complete  three  or  more 
ct)urses  in  (me  t)t  our  office  skills  or  sales  training  programs 
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obtain  full-time  positions  in  their  field  of  study  within  one 
year,  and  6X  percent  are  working  part-time.  This  suggests  that 
our  clerical  and  sales  programs  serve  predominantly  as  a  route 
to  part-rime  employment  and  hence  can  he  modified  to 
address  that  clientele  more  directly.  During  the  coming  year 
we  will  organize  job  placement  and  training  sessions  in  Y  sites 
to  accommodate  these  job  seekers. 

These  examples  display  hcnv  the  definitions  and  methodok^gies 
are  revealed. in  the  repc^rt  along  with  the  study's  purpe^ses>  projec- 
tions>  and  actions  to  be  taken  based  on  its  findings.  This  process 
wcuild  also  yield  the  data  that  state  and  federal  agencies  are  deter- 
mined to  acquire.  Unless  each  college  controls  its  own  research 
agenda,  a  mentality  of  compliance  develops  in  response  to  these 
external  demands,  and  research  in  and  about  the  colleges  cannot 
reach  the  potential  it  deserves. 

Issues 

The  meager  support  fc^r  research  on  community  colleges  is  not  sur- 
prising because  research  in  education  does  not  nearly  reflect  the 
schools'  importance  in  American  life.  However,  much  information 
about  the  colleges  is  available,  even  if  it  must  be  sifted  from  a  niass 
of  rept)rtage  that  includes  self-congratulatory  commentary,  data 
compiled  with  little  regard  for  relevance,  unwarranted  criticism 
based  on  selected  statistics,  and  incomplete  compilations. 

Few  colleges  have  developed  their  own  research  agendas.  C^an 
they  continue  pro\'iding  data  according  ro  external-agency  defi- 
nitions without  distorting  public  views  of  individual  college 
accomplishments  ^ 

Will  stale-agency  and  accredi ting-association  demands  fcir 
accountability  lead  to  institutional  betterment?  Or  will  the  colleges 
treat  iheni  as  no  more  than  mandated  compliance  activities.' 
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Can  college  and  state-level  researchers  sustain  a  proper  balance 
between  adherence  to  social  science  research  standards  and  the 
need  to  report  in  journalistic  style  suitable  to  a  broad  audience? 

More  than  anything  else,  answers  to  these  questions  rest  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  college  staff  themselves  become  critical  con- 
sumers of  the  research  that  is  produced  about  their  institutions. 
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The  Social  Role 

A  Response  to  the  Critics 


Few  serimis  scholars  hvn-e  been  concerned  with  the  ccMnmunity 
colleges,  even  though  they  enroll  more  than  one-third  of  all  stu- 
dents in  higher  education.  The  scholarly  community  has  tended  to 
allow  institutional  spokespersons  free  rein.  Marshall  McLuhan  is 
said  to  have  observed,  "If  you  want  to  learn  about  water,  don't  ask 
the  fish."  Yet  people  who  have  wanted  to  understaiid  the  commu- 
nity colleges  of  America  have  had  little  choice;  few  other  than 
those  within  them  spoke  up. 

When  the  community  college  is  exat^^ined  by  outsiders,  the 
commentary  usually  takes  the  form  of  criticizing  the  institution  in 
its  social  role  or  the  institution  as  a  school.  In  the  first  of  these  crit- 
icisms, the  college  is  often  seen  in  a  negative  light.  It  is  an  agent  ot 
capitalism,  training  workers  to  fit  business  aiid  industry;  it  is  a  tool 
of  the  upper  classes,  designed  to  keep  the  poor  in  their  place  by 
denying  them  access  to  the  baccalaureate  and,  coticomitantly,  to 
higher-status  positions  in  society.  When  it  is  criticized  as  a  school, 
questions  are  raised  about  its  success  in  teaching:  do  these  colleges 
really  teach  the  basic  skills  that  the  lower  schools  failed  to  impart? 
Can  they  prc^vide  a  foundation  tor  higher  learning?  Here,  too,  the 
answers  are  usually  negative;  since  the  community  colleges  pass  tew 
of  their  students  through  to  the  senior  institutions,  they  are  said  to 
have  failed  I  be  lest. 
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This  chapter  reviews  the  allegations  made  hy  the  analysts  who 
contend  that  the  community  colleges  are  negative  influences  in 
American  society,  and  it  provides  a  counterpoint  to  their  assertions. 
It  discusses  the  allocative  function,  necessary  in  every  educational 
system,  the  colleges'  real  contributions,  and  possible  alternatives  to 
the  role  that  the  colleges  play. 

Criticizing  the  Role 

Several  distressingly  similar  papers  have  taken  community  colleges 
to  task  for  their  failure  to  assist  in  leveling  the  social-class  structure 
of  America-  Karabcl  (1972)  asserted  that  the  community  college  is 
an  element  both  in  educational  inflation  and  in  the  American  sys- 
tem of  class-based  tracking.  The  massive  community  college  expan- 
sion of  the  1950s  and  1960s,  he  said,  was  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  technical  and  professional  workers  in  the  labor  force. 
This  increase  caused  people  who  wanted  any  job  other  than  the 
lowest-paying  to  seek  postsecondary  training,  thus  contributing  to 
a  heightened  pressure  for  admission  to  higher  education  in  general. 
Hence  educational  inflation:  an  increased  percentage  of  people 
attending  school  and  staying  longer.  But  the  system  of  social  strat- 
ification has  not  changed:  "Apparently,  the  extension  of  educational 
opportunity,  however  much  it  may  have  contributed  to  other 
spheres  such  as  economic  productivity  and  the  general  cultural  level 
of  the  society,  has  resulted  in  little  or  no  change  in  the  overall 
extent  of  social  mobility  and  economic  equality"  (Karabel,  1972, 
pp.  525-526).  Students  yes, vequality  no. 

Ever  class  conscious,  Katabel  cited  data  showing  that  commu- 
nity college  students  were  less  likely  to  be  from  the  higher  socio- 
economic classes  than  were  students  at  four-year  colleges  or 
universities.  They  were  more  likely  to  be  from  fimiilies  whose  bread- 
winner was  a  skilled  or  semiskilled  worker,  had  not  completed  gram- 
mar school  or  had  not  ccMTipleted  high  schoc^l,  and  was  nc^t  a  college 
graduate.  (Not  incidentally,  these  facts  had  been  noted  by  Koc^s,  the 
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first  analyst  of  junior  colleges,  fifty  years  earlier.)  Karahel  added  that 
most  community  college  students  aspired  to  higher  degrees  but 
rarely  attained  them  and  that  students  of  lower  social-class  origins 
were  more  likely  than  others  to  drop  out. 

Some  years  later  Karahel  argued  that  the  research  conducted 
since  he  put  forth  his  thesis  had  confirmed  his  perspective:  "With 
a  far  greater  body  of  empirical  evidence  now  available,  the  funda- 
mental argument  may  be  stated  again  with  even  greater  confidence: 
Far  from  embodying  the  democratization  of  higher  education  and  a 
redistribution  of  opportunity  injthe  wider  society,  the  expansion  of 
the  community  college  instead  heralded  the  arrival  in  higher  edu- 
cation of  a  form  of  class-linked  tracking  that  served  to  reproduce 
existing  social  relations.  .  .  .  The  overall  impact  of  the  community 
college  has  been  to  accentuate  rather  than  reduce  prevailing  pat- 
terns of  social  and  class  inequality"  (1986,  p.  18). 

Extending  these  contentions,  Karahel  and  his  cc^author  concluded 
that  "the  community  college  has  become  a  vocational-training  insti- 
tution, more  and  more  divorced  from  the  rest  of  academia,  with 
potentially  serious  cc^nsequences  for  the  life  chai^ces  of  its  students" 
(Brint  and  Karahel,  1989,  pp.  1 2-13).  The  authors  contended  that 
students  who  originally  desired  access  tc^  baccalaureate  programs  at 
four-year  institutions  were  "diverted"  in  their  goal  orientation  as 
community  colleges  continued  to  foster  their  own  goals  of  voca- 
tional training.  In  additioii,  they  continued  the  argument  that 
community  colleges  perpetuate  the  social  structure  of  racial  segre- 
gation; community  college  students,  c^ften  belonging  tc^  minority 
gRuips,  are  filtered  into  \'ocational  and  career  education,  radier  than 
into  transfer  programs. 

Zwerling  echoed  the  thesis  that  the  community  college  plays  an 
essential  role  in  maintaining  the  pyramid  of  American  social  and 
economic  structure:  "It  has  become  just  one  more  harrier  put 
between  the  poor  and  the  disenfranchised  and  a  decent  and 
respectable  stake  in  the  social  system  which  they  seek"  (1976, 
p.  xvii).  The  chief  function  of  the  community  college  is  to  "assist 
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in  channeling  young  people  to  essentially  the  same  relative  posi- 
tions in  the  social  structure  that  their  parents  already  occupy" 
(p.  33).  The  institution  is  remarkably  effective  at  controlling  mobil- 
ity between  classes  because  its  students  come  primarily  from  the 
lowest  socioeconomic  classes  c^f  college  attenders,  its  dropout  rate 
is  the  highest  of  any  college  population,  and  dropouts  and  gradu- 
ates alike  enter  lower-level  occupations  than  the  equivalent  stu- 
dents who  attend  higher-status  colleges.  This  dropout  rate  is  "related 
to  a  rather  deliberate  process  of  channeling  students  to  positions  in 
the  social  order  that  are  deemed  appropriate  for  them"  (p.  35). 

Zwerling  was  consistent.  He  contended  that  the  expansion  of 
occupational  education  in  the  community  college  was  "an  ingenit^us 
way  of  providing  large  numbers  of  students  with  access  to  schooling 
without  disturbing  the  shape  of  the  social  structure"  (p.  61).  He 
showed  that  in  states  where  the  ctMiimunity  colleges  were  at  the  bot- 
tom tier  of  the  postsecondary  education  hierarchy,  they  recei\'cd  less 
money  per  student  than  the  senior  institutions.  Hence,  the  lowest- 
income-level  students  had  the  least  spent  on  them. 

Ten  years  later  Zwerling  extended  his  argument  about  the  limi- 
tations of  class  mobility,  asserting  that  continuing  education  also 
acts  as  "a  regressive  force  in  our  society"  (1986,  p.  55).  He  found 
adult  education  classes  pt^pulated  by  the  wealthier  people,  who  use 
them  to  enhance  their  employment  credentials  and  to  sc^K'e  indi- 
vidual life  crises.  In  the  interests  of  equity,  the  colleges  should  be 
more  accessible  Xo  Iciw-income  students.  Lifelong  learning  should 
"contribute  to  social  change  and  to  a  society  where  merit,  not  pri\'- 
ilege>  is  rewarded"  (p.  59). 

Pincus,  another  writer  in  the  same  genre,  also  discussed  the  com- 
munity colleges  in  terms  of  class  conflict,  with  a  particular  empha- 
sis cm  their  role  as  occupational  education  centers.  He  traced  the 
development  t^f  the  occupational  function,  showing  how  it  fit  evcr\'- 
(Mie's  needs  exactly:  "C't^rporatitnis  got  the  kind  of  workers  they 
need;  four-year  colleges  do  not  waste  resources  on  students  who  will 
drop  om;  students  get  decent  jt^bs;  and  the  pcUitical  dangers  of  an 
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excess  of  college  graduates  are  avcnded"  (Pincus,  1980,  p.  333).  And 
he  alleged  that  "business  and  government  leaders — those  at  the  top 
of  the  heap — regard  postsecondary  vocational  education  as  a  means 
of  solving  the  political  and  economic  problems  created  by  the  ris- 
ing expectations  of  the  working  class"  (p.  356). 

Pincus  deplored  the  unemployment  rates  \or  college  graduates, 
saying  that  "between  one  fourth  and  one  half  of  those  graduates 
who  found  jobs  were  'u:?iderempK)yed';  that  is,  they  held  jobs  that 
did  not  require  a  ct^llege  degree"  (p.  332).  And  he  cited  Clark's 
cooling'OUt  thesis:  "Tl^ese  two-year  colleges  screen  out  students  who 
did  not  have  the  skills  to  ct)mplete  a  bachelors  degree  and,  instead, 
channel  them  toward  an  appropriate  vocational  program"  (1960, 
p.  333).  He  showed  that  nonwhite  and  low-socioeconomic-status 
students  were  nu>re  likely  to  attend  ctMnmunity  ct) lieges  than  senior 
institutions  and  were  mt^re  likely  tc^  be  enrolled  in  the  occupaticnial 
programs  than  in  the  transfer  prt^grams.  In  justice  to  Pincus,  he  did 
conclude  that  "capitalism  in  the  United  States  cannot  always 
deliver  what  it  promises.  There  are  a  limited  number  of  decent, 
well-paid  jobs,  and  moi>t  working-class  and  nonwhite  young  people 
are  not  destined  to  get  them.  Vocational  education  dcK^s  not  and 
cannot  change  this"  (pp.  355-356).  His  argument,  then,  was  less 
with  the  scht)ols  than  with  the  system  itself.  One  of  his  major  con- 
tentions was  that  students  who  enter  community  college  occupa- 
tional prc)grams  are  not  told  the  full  story  alxHit  the  chances  of  their 
obtaining  employment  in  the  held  for  which  they  are  being  pre- 
pared. It  they  were,  they  would  probably  enter  the  transfer  programs, 
because  the  rewards  for  obtaining  the  baccalaureate  are  all  out  of 
proportion  in  comparison  lo  those  that  a  student  in  a  career  pro- 
gram might  expect. 

In  1994,  Pincus  again  purported  that  "community  colleges  are 
part  ot  a  stratified  system  t)f  higher  education  that  reprcKluces  the 
race,  class,  and  gender  inequalities  that  are  part  of  the  larger  soci- 
ety" (pp.  624-625),  noting  that  these  colleges  emphasize  terminal 
vocational  programs  while  transfer  programs  are  secondary  to  the 
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colleges'  goals.  "Rather  than  encouraging  students  to  limit  aspira- 
tions>  community  colleges  should  teach  students  why  the  current 
labor  force  often  works  against  them  and  what  more  egalitarian 
alternatives  exist"  (pp.  630-631). 

Other  commentators  have  also  contended  that  the  career  pro- 
grams divert  students  from  lower-class  backgrounds  away  from  bac- 
calaureate studies.  Levine  postulated  a  cabal>  based  in  the  colleges 
themselves:  "Faced  with  a  potential  student  body  increasingly  large 
and  diverse  in  socioeconomic  backgrounds  and  interests^ .  .  .  edu- 
cators encouraged  the  formation  of  a  new  type  of  postsecondary 
educatic^n  devoted  to  semi-professional  vocational  training"  (1986, 
p.  183).  It  was  easy  for  him  to  conclude,  then,  that  "the  interests 
and  needs  of  the  many  who  attended  the  junior  college  to  prepare 
for  the  university  were  frustrated  by  educators'  elitist  intentions" 
(p.  184).  Richardson  and  Render,  in  their  treatise  on  minority 
access  and  achievement,  pointed  out  that,  despite  increased  col- 
lege attendance  rates,  ''there  has  been  little  change  in  economic 
and  social  class  mobility  for  minorities  because  their  curriculum 
choices  have  been  so  concentrated  in  the  career  and  vocational 
areas"  (1987,  p.  1 ).  They  argued  further  that  ^'concentrating  occu- 
pational offerings  on  campuses  serving  the  highest  proportion  of 
minorities  while  concurrently  permitting  transfer  programs  to 
decline  in  availability  and  quality"  leads  minority  students  to 
"become  vocaticMial/technical  majors  because  no  viable  alternatives 
are  prcn'ided  to  them"  (pp.  44-45). 

Data  to  support  the  arguments  regarding  class-based  tracking  arc 
easy  to  hnd.  After  examining  patterns  of  college  going  in  Illinois, 
Tinto  (1973)  concluded  that  low-scKioecc^nomic-status  students  who 
go  to  community  colleges  are  more  likely  to  drop  out  than  their 
countoq^arts  who  attend  senior  institutions.  Astin  showed  that  even 
when  students  were  equated  for  entering  ability,  parental  income, 
and  aspirations,  thc^se  entering  ccMnmunity  colleges  were  more  likely 
tc^  drop  out.  He  ccnicluded,  "For  the  cightcen-year-old  pursuing  a 
bachelor  s  degree,  the  typical  community  cc^Uege  offers  .  . .  decreased 
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chances  of  completing  the  degree"  ( 1977,  p.  255).  (However,  he  sub- 
sequently qualified  his  comment,  acknowledging  that  the  regression 
analysis  statistics  that  he  used  accounted  for  only  around  25  percent 
of  the  variance  in  degree  attainment,  with  the  remainder  prc^bably 
due  to  some  unquantified  combination  of  institutional  environment 
and  student  characteristics.) 

Dougherty  pursued  a  similar  line.  He  saw  the  community  col- 
lege both  as  *Viemocratizing  access  to  higher  education"  and  "ham- 
pering attainment  of  the  baccalaureate"  (1994,  p.  21).  He  stated 
that  these  ct^lleges  do  allow  more  students  to  enj(^y  ihe  benefits  of 
higher  education,  but  that  they  are  not  successful  at  propelling  stu- 
dents ttnvard  the  baccalaureate,  histead,  they  attract  students  away 
from  universities  because  tuition  is  less,  the  colleges  are  c^ften  con- 
veniently located  to  students'  homes,  and  students  do  not  pay  for 
(^n -cam pus  hcuising.  They  acctimmodate  less  able  students  by  c^fter- 
ing  vocatit^nal  training,  but  they  inherently  discriminate  against  the 
lower  class  because  community  cc^Uege  students  tend  to  drop  out  of 
cc^llege  at  a  high  rate. 

Pedersen  stated  that  many  "neo-conservatives"  have  helped 
to  promote  the  opinion  that  ctMnmunity  colleges  should  servo  the 
training  and  education  of  potential  members  of  the  work  force. 
Rather  than  focusing  their  attentions  on  perceived  distractions 
such  as  training  students  to  become  culturally  aware  and  pre- 
pared tor  various  lite  opportunities,  the  C(Mnmunity  colleges'  *'rcal 
task"  is  to  narrow  the  curriculum  to  work -force  training  only 
(1994,  p.  4). 

And  last,  in  their  examination  ot  state  systems  of  higher  educa- 
tion as  they  relate  tc^  bachelor-degree  attainment,  Orfield  and  Paul 
(1992)  aligned  themselves  with  thtise  who  disparage  the  commu- 
nity c(^lleges.  They  concluded  that  the  stales  with  a  greater  com- 
mitment t(^  community  cc^lleges  have  lower  levels  of  baccalaureate 
completion,  and  neither  higher  state  expenditures  per  student  nor 
lower  tuiti(ni  increases  the  completion  rales.  The  institulicM^  it  sell 
is  the  stumbling  block. 
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These  jeremiads  are  more  politically  inspired  than  empirically 
founded.  At  bottom,  those  who  pronounce  them  are  less  antago- 
nistic to  the  community  college  than  they  are  to  what  they  per- 
ceive as  a  pernicious  American  social-class  system,  which  they  wish 
were  more  equitable.  The  arguments  are  decades  old,  different  now 
only  in  that  they  name  the  community  college  as  the  villain. 
Schools  at  all  levels  have  long  been  criticized  for  failing  to  over- 
turn the  scKial-class  system.  In  1944,  Warner  and  his  colleagues 
asserted  that  Americans  were  not  sufficiently  conscious  of  the  class 
structure  and  the  place  of  the  schot^ls  in  it.  They  felt  that  lack  of 
understanding  ot  the  class  system  would  lead  eventually  to  a  loss 
ot  social  solidarity.  Their  concern  was  for  equality  ot  opportunity, 
tor  curricular  differentiation,  and  tor  teaching  people  to  accept  the 
idea  ot  social  status. 

More  recently  the  beliet  in  the  inevitability  ot  the  class  struc- 
ture has  become  less  pronounced,  contounded  now  with  social  jus- 
tice, equality  ot  opportunity,  cultural  deprivation,  and  a 
determination  to  correct  the  abuses  historically  heaped  onto  cer- 
tain peoples.  The  tact  that  African-Americans,  Hispanics,  and 
other  identitiable  ethnic  groups  tend  to  be  overrepresented  in  the 
lower  stKicieconomic  classes  has  contributed  to  this  contusion. 
Americans  historically  ha\*e  had  as  a  common  belief  a  distinct  dis- 
trust o\  anycnie  who  preaches  class  consciousness.  That  distrust 
now  is  ma ni tested  as  an  abhorrence  ot  anyone  who  suggests  the 
idea  ot  class,  because  the  suggestion  is  tantamount  to  racism. 
Theretc^re,  thc^se  who  say  that  the  number  ot  people  with  qualiti- 
catimis  tor  top  jobs  is  quite  small,  that  by  definition  not  enough 
high-status  jobs  are  available  tor  everyone,  and  that  people  are  not 
born  equal  but  in.stead  have  diverse  potentialities  are  termed 
racists  endeaw^ring  to  maintain  their  privileged  positions  by  keep- 
ing the  lower  classes  in  their  place.  By  extension,  an  institution 
that  predominantly  serves  the  lower  classes  becomes  a  racist  insti- 
tutimi,  a  tool  ot  the  capitalists. 
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Criticizing  the  School 

A  second  set  of  criticisms  pertains  to  the  community  colleges  as 
schools.  Can  they  really  teach  the  basic  skills  that  the  lower  schools 
failed  to  impart?  Do  they  provide  a  foundation  for  higher  learning? 
Do  their  students  learn  the  proper  skills  and  attitudes  that  will 
enable  them  to  succeed  on  jobs  or  in  senior  institutions?  Stripping 
away  the  rhetoric  and  social  implications  reduces  these  questions 
to  the  following:  how  many  occupational  education  students  obtain 
jobs  in  the  held  for  which  they  were  trained?  How  many  students 
transfer  to  the  senior  colleges? 

The  few  large-scale  studies  that  have  been  conducted  provide 
some  clues.  After  reviewing  several  comparative  studies,  Pascarella 
and  Tercnzini  (1991)  concluded  that  the  two-year  colleges  have  a 
moderate  negative  effect  on  their  students'  subsequent  (Kcupaticmal 
status.  In  addition,  they  found  that  there  is  ''about  a  fifteen  %  or 
greater  disadvantage  in  likelihood  of  bachelor's  degree  completion 
during  a  specified  time  period"  for  community  college  students 
(p.  591 ).  Part  of  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  difficulty  of  transfer- 
ring from  a  community  college  to  a  senior  institution.  In  addition, 
the  social-psychological  climate  of  community  colleges,  including 
peer  groups,  instructional  rigor,  student  activities  and  opportunities 
for  on-campus  involvement  influence  how  well  students  will  suc- 
ceed after  college.  "Providing  equal  access  to  participation  in  the 
postsecondar\'  educational  system  is  only  half  of  the  solution  to  edu- 
cational inequities.  The  other  half  requires  equal  access  to  oppor- 
tunities to  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  postsecoiidary  participation" 
(p.  641). 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Education's  loiigitudinal  study  of  high 
school  graduates  from  the  class  of  1972  reported  on  the  role  that 
the  community  college  had  played  in  their  lives  (Adelman,  1994). 
The  findings  lent  evidence  to  die  contention  that  this  cohort  of  stu- 
dents used  the  community  college  to  achie\'e  their  own  personal 
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goals  and  not  necessarily  to  earn  degrees.  Comparing  students  who 
attended  community  colleges,  those  who  attended  other  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  those  who  did  not  continue  their  education 
after  high  school,  data  showed  that  the  community  college  func- 
tioned in  a  variety  of  "occasionar'  roles  (p.  1 52)  in  the  lives  of  these 
students;  the  students  could  engage  in  learning  on  their  own  terms, 
and  in  their  own  time.  More  students  attended  community  colleges 
than  did  students  who  discontinued  their  education  after  high 
school  or  who  attended  only  four-year  institutions.  Gmmunity  col- 
lege attendance  was  more  representative  of  minority  students,  .stu- 
dent'^ who  served  in  the  military,  and  those  of  moderate  to  lower 
socioeconomic  backgrounds.  Only  20  percent  of  those  who 
attended  a  community  college  earned  an  associate  degree,  hut  earn- 
ing any  kind  of  degree  still  made  a  difference.  More  students  who 
completed  an  A. A.  degree  earned  professional  jobs  than  did  stu- 
dents who  attended  a  four-year  institution  but  failed  to  earn  a  bac- 
calaureate degree. 

What  does  this  information  tell  us?  Adelman  suggested  that  we 
use  postsecondary  institutions  for  "utilitarian  purposes'';  once 
schocU  is  no  longer  mandatory,  we  use  it  when  we  want  to  and  on 
our  own  terms.  In  addition,  we  are  more  interested  in  learning, 
gaining  new  skills,  and  in  completing  a  basic  general  education 
than  we  are  in  earning  more-advanced  degrees.  Finally,  Adelman 
states  that  "our  ycuithful  aspirations  and  hopes  exceed  what  actu- 
ally happens  to  us,  no  matter  what  we  do  in  between."  These  hopes 
and  aspirations  usually  translate  into  effort,  believes  the  author, 
which  "makes  something  better  than  what  it  otherwise  would  have 
been"  (1994,  p.  167). 

Data  on  the  numbers  c^f  students  who  transfer  (vom  community 
colleges  to  four-year  colleges  and  universities  are  scattered  because 
the  ways  of  counting  transfers  vary  greatly  from  system  to  system 
and  from  state  to  state.  Patterns  of  student  flow  have  never  been 
linear;  they  swirl,  with  students  drc^pping  in  and  out  of  Ixnh  com- 
munity colleges  and  universities,  taking  courses  in  both  types  of 
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institutions  concurrently,  transferring  from  one  to  another  fre- 
quently. Among  the  students  in  junior  standing  at  a  university  may 
be  included  some  who  took  their  lower-division  work  in  a  commu- 
nity college  and  in  the  university  concurrently,  some  who  started  as 
freshmen  in  the  university  but  who  dropped  out  to  attend  a  com- 
munity college  and  subsequently  returned,  some  who  took  summer 
courses  at  community  colleges,  some  who  attended  a  community 
college  and  failed  to  enroll  in  the  university  until  several  years  later, 
and  some  who  transferred  from  the  community  college  to  the  uni- 
versity in  midyear.  However,  as  reported  in  Chapter  Two,  when  the 
data  are  compiled  uniformly  across  the  nation,  the  transfer  rates  are 
consistent  from  year  to  year.  In  numerical  terms,  of  the  1.25  million 
students  per  year  whose  initial  higher  education  experience  is  in  a 
community  college,  250,000  eventually  transfer  to  universities. 
Whether  this  rate  verifies  the  community  colleges  as  contributors 
to  social  mobility  or  as  agencies  displacing  the  hopes  of  the  under- 
privileged depends  entirely  on  the  viewers'  perceptions. 

Responding  to  the  Critics 

The  community  colleges  are  not  selective,  residential  collegiate 
institutions.  The  data  about  their  matriculants  may  be  interpreted 
in  various  ways,  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  aggregate  students  pre- 
pared in  community  college  career  programs  earn  less  over  a  life- 
time than  those  who  receive  baccalaureate  or  graduate  degrees.  It 
is  also  certain  that  in  the  aggregate  students  who  begin  collegiate 
studies  in  community  colleges  are  more  likely  to  drop  out  or,  if  they 
do  go  on  to  the  baccalaureate,  to  take  longer  in  obtaining  it. 

Wliat  else  can  we  say  to  the  critics?  They  arc  on  finn  ground  when 
they  present  data  showing  that  many  community  college  matriculants 
do  not  transfer;  that  the  community  ci^lleges  enroll  sizable  percent- 
ages ot  mincuity  students  and  students  from  knv-siKioecontmiic-status 
background;  and  that,  of  those  students  who  do  transfer,  the  smallest 
percentage  is  among  students  from  the  minorities  and  lower-income 
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groups.  But  their  conclusions  are  not  always  warranted.  Several  of  the 
commentators  suggest  elevating  the  class  consciousness  of  commu- 
nity college  students  so  that  they  become  aware  of  the  social  trap  into 
which  they  have  been  led.  Zwerling  ( 1976)  recommends  that  stu- 
dents should  be  shown  how  they  are  being  channeled  within  the 
social-class  structure;  they  should  know  that  the  school  is  an  instru- 
ment of  power,  so  that  they  can  act  to  resist  it.  Pincus  similarly  seeks 
to  elevate  class  consciousness:  '1f  community  college  educators  want 
to  help  working-class  and  minority  students,  they  should  provide 
them  with  a  historical  and  political  context  from  which  to  under- 
stand the  dismal  choices  they  face.  Vocational  education  students 
might  then  begin  to  raise  some  fundamental  questions  about  the  legit- 
imacy of  educational,  political,  and  economic  institutions  in  the 
United  States"  (1980,  p.  356). 

Other  critics  reach  different  conclusions.  Some  want  to  make 
the  com.munity  colleges  equal  to  the  universities,  so  that  the  low- 
socioecomnnic  students  who  attend  them  will  have  an  equal  chance 
at  obtaining  baccalaureate  degrees  and  higher-status  positions.  Zwer- 
ling (1976)  suggests  converting  all  two-year  colleges  into  four-year 
institutions.  Dougherty  (1994)  also  contended  that  the  community 
colleges  should  undergo  complete  organizational  recc^nstruction  and 
become  four-year  institutions.  He  would  start  with  the  two-year 
branch  campuses  that  are  effective  in  helping  students  transfer  to 
the  parent  four-year  institutions. 

Astin  suggests  equating  funding  so  that  the  community  colleges 
and  universities  get  the  same  number  of  dollars  per  student.  He  fur- 
ther suggests  that  "states  or  municipalities  that  wish  to  expand 
opportunities  for  such  students  should  consider  alternatives  to  build- 
ing additional  community  colleges  or  expanding  existing  ones. 
Although  community  colleges  are  generally  less  expensive  to  con- 
struct and  operate  than  four-year  colleges,  their  'economy'  may  be 
somewhat  illusc^ry,  particularly  when  measured  in  terms  of  the  cost 
of  producing  each  baccalaureate  recipient"  (1977,  p.  255).  Karahel 
(1972)  admits  that  the  colleges  are  caught  in  a  dilemma.  If  they 
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increase  their  occupational  offerings,  they  increase  the  likelihood 
that  they  will  track  the  lower-class  students  into  lower-class  occu- 
pations, and  if  they  try  to  maintain  comprehensives,  they  increase 
the  likelihood  that  their  students  will  drop  out  without  attaining 
any  degree  or  certificate. 

Clowes  and  Levin  seek  a  different  solution  because,  as  they 
maintain,  the  community  college  is  coming  close  to  a  position  "out- 
side graded  education  and  at  the  penumbra  of  higher  education" 
(1989,  p.  354).  They  propose  that  the  colleges  should  deemphasize 
baccalaureate  education  and  focus  instead  on  die  vocational/career 
education  of  their  students.  In  this  way,  they  would  be  able  to  offer 
strong  programs  leading  to  immediate  employment  but,  by  con- 
necting with  university-based  programs,  would  also  maintain  their 
place  within  higher  education.  Kinnick  and  Kempner  (1988) 
reached  similar  conclusions. 

And  so  the  critics  skirt  the  notion  of  the  community  college  as 
an  agency  enhancing  equal  opportunity.  Faced  with  the  unrecon- 
cilable  problem  of  social  equalization,  they  present  draconian  solu- 
tions. Suppose  all  two-year  colleges  were  converted  into  four-year 
institutions.  Wiuild  all  colleges  and  their  students  then  miraculously 
become  equal?  There  is  a  pecking  order  among  institutions  that 
even  now  are  ostensibly  the  same.  Harvard  and  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  California  and  Pepperdine  University,  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  Northern  Illinois  University  all  offer  the 
doctorate.  But  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  they  are  not  equivalent. 
Authorizing  the  community  colleges  to  offer  the  bachelor's  degree 
would  not  change  public  perceptions  of  their  relative  merit;  it  would 
merely  establish  a  bottom  stratum  of  former  two-year  colleges 
among  the  senior  institutions. 

Suppose  funding  were  equalized.  Would  the  colleges  then  con- 
tribute less  to  the  maintenance  of  a  class  structure?  Perhaps  two- 
year  colleges  would  teach  belter  if  sizable  funds  were  diverted  fn^m 
the  universities  and  run  to  them.  Perhaps  they  would  nor.  But  one 
thing  is  certain:  the  major  research  universities  would  be  crippled. 
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That  eventuality  might  well  satisfy  those  critics  who  are  obsessed 
with  the  idea  of  social  class.  They  would  argue  that  the  power  of  the 
schools  to  maintain  the  social-class  structure  could  be  reduced  quite 
as  effectively  by  chopping  down  the  top-rank  institutions  as  by 
uplifting  those  serving  the  lower  groups. 

As  for  the  centrality  of  career  education,  all  higher  education, 
including  graduate  and  professional  school,  is  career  oriented.  The 
poverty-proud  scholar,  attending  college  for  the  joy  of  pure  knowl- 
edge, is  about  cis  common  as  the  presidential  candidate  who  was 
born  in  a  log  cabin.  Both  myths  deserve  decent  burials. 

The  Mythology  of  Schooling 

The  truism  that  the  further  one  goes  in  school,  the  greater  one's 
earr^ings  has  been  modified  in  favor  of  a  myth,  that  the  type  of 
school  that  people  attend  determines  their  future  success. 

Tlie  various  rulings  designed  to  mitigate  discrimination  based  on 
a  person's  gender,  religion,  or  ethnic  identification  were  designed  to 
facilitate  access.  Young  people  from  every  social  stratum  were  to 
enter  college  and  train  for  lucrative  careers.  But  the  more  the  goal 
of  equal  opportunity  was  approached,  the  greater  the  importance  of 
schooling  became.  The  most  marked  measure  of  that  importance  is 
the  gap  in  earnings  between  college  graduates  and  people  who  have 
not  finished  high  school,  something  on  the  order  of  three  to  one. 
Thus,  an  anomaly:  when  the  standards  for  who  entered  college  were 
set  on  the  basis  of  wealth,  race,  intelligence,  etc.,  the  arguments  for 
equal  opportunity  centered  on  the  notion  that  we  were  wasting  tal- 
ent by  depriving  qualified  young  people  of  an  education.  As  the 
doors  swung  open,  as  civil  rights  legislation,  state  and  federal  grants 
for  students,  and  institutions  with  open-admissions  policies  became 
prevalent,  issues  of  segregation  within  higher  education  came  to  the 
fore.  The  opportunity  to  go  to  college  was  not  enough.  Which  col- 
lege was  available?  Which  program.^  What  were  the  achievement 
rates  for  certain  members  of  certain  groups?  The  target  kept  shifting. 
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Another  myth  is  that  equal  opportunity  to  attend  school  leads 
to  equal  ourcomes.  America  is  still  comprised  of  people  with 
unequal  status  and  income^  even  though  the  community  colleges 
have  equalized  access;  the  colleges  must  be  at  fault. 

Jencks  (1972)  offered  one  response  when  he  explored  the 
socially  constructed  notion  of  inequity  and  concluded  that  educa^ 
tors  confound  equal  opportunity  for  education  with  equalizing 
income  in  the  population.  Rather  than  demanding  that  all  persons 
receive  the  same  education^  a  better  way  to  decrease  the  gaps  in 
income  is  to  change  such  public  policies  ao  the  tax  structure.  He 
believed  that  even  if  a  college  education  were  as  easy  to  obtain  as 
an  elementar^^  education,  not  everyone  would  attend  and  inequal' 
ities  would  persist.  People  work  at  different  paces;  they  have  differ^ 
ent  abilities  and  are  of  different  value  to  their  employers.  The  type 
of  school  they  attend  or  the  cognitive  ability  they  manifest  has  lit- 
tle to  do  with  equalizing  those  traits  in  the  general  population.  If 
society  really  wanted  to  equalize  outcomes,  a  system  would  be 
erected  whereby  those  who  attend  sch(K>l  and  those  who  do  not 
would  receive  the  same  or  similar  benefits. 

Another  response  might  be  that  the  ccmimunity  colleges  are  no 
more  able  to  overturn  the  inequities  of  the  nation  than  the  lower 
schools  have  been,  that  all  schools  are  relatively  low-influence  envi' 
ronmenrs  when  compared  with  other  social  institutions.  But  the 
critics*  fiindamental  error  is  that  they  have  attempted  to  shift  the  mean- 
ing of  educational  equality  from  individual  to  group  mobility.  If  equal 
opportunity  means  allowing  people  from  any  social,  ethnic,  ot  reli' 
gious  group  to  have  the  same  chance  to  enter  higher  education  as 
people  from  any  other  group,  the  goal  is  both  worthy  and  attain^ 
able.  And  few  would  question  the  community  colleges*  contribu' 
tion  to  the  breaking  down  of  social,  ethnic,  financial,  and 
geographical  barriers  to  college  attendance.  But  when  that  concept 
is  converted  to  group  mobility,  its  meaning  changes,  and  it  is  put 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  schools.  Ben-David  put  it  well:  ''Higher 
education  can  make  a  real  contribution  to  social  justice  only  by 
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effectively  educating  properly  prepared,  able,  and  motivated  indi- 
viduals from  all  classes  and  groups.  .  . .  Higher  education  appears  to 
have  been  primarily  a  channel  of  individual  mobility. ...  It  can  pro- 
vide equal  opportunities  to  all,  and  it  may  be  able  to  help  the  dis- 
advantaged to  overcome  inherited  educational  disabilities.  But  it 
cannot  ensure  the  equal  distribution  of  educational  success  among 
classes  or  other  politically  active  groups"  (1977,  pp.  158-159).  In 
sum,  neither  the  community  colleges  nor  any  other  form  of  school 
can  break  down  class  distinctions.  They  cannot  move  entire  ethnic 
groups  from  one  social  stratum  to  another.  They  cannot  ensure  the 
equal  distribution  of  educational  re.^ults. 

Suppose  the  figures  on  the  percentage  of  students  who  transfer 
to  universities  were  doubled?  Would  it  matter  to  the  critics?  The 
colleges  still  would  not  be  doing  their  part  in  the  critics'  fanciful 
dream  of  class  leveling.  Warner  and  his  associates  said:  "The  deci- 
sion to  be  made  by  those  who  disapprove  ot  our  present  inequality 
and  who  wish  to  change  it  is  not  between  a  system  of  inequality  and 
equality;  the  choice  is  among  various  systems  of  rank.  Efforts  to 
achieve  democratic  living  by  abolishing  the  social  system  are 
Utopian  and  not  realistic"  (1944,  p.  145). 

Ordinarily,  it  serves  neither  education  nor  society  well  when  the 
schools  are  accused  of  misleading  their  clients  by  making  prcMiiises 
they  cannot  keep.  Such  charges  can  have  the  effect  of  generating 
public  disaffection  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  intemperate 
reactit^ns  by  educators.  Many  commentators,  past  and  present,  have 
been  guilty  of  exaggerated  claims  that  the  community  college  wcuild 
demt)cratize  American  society  if  only  all  geographical,  racial,  aca- 
demic, financial,  motivational,  and  institutional  barriers  to  atten- 
dance were  removed  (witness  the  title  of  Mcdsker  and  Tiller>^'s  1971 
book  on  the  community  colleges,  Breaking  the  Access  Baniers).  Rut 
criticizing  the  rhetoric  is  one  thing;  criticizing  the  institution  irselt 
is  quite  another.  Although  there  has  been  no  public  tuttcry  against 
the  community  colleges,  should  one  arise  it  will  be  difficult  to  tell 
whether  the  reaction  is  directed  against  the  institution  itself  or 
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toward  the  image  that  its  advocates  have  fostered  and  the  claims 
they  have  made. 

Using  the  data  from  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the 
High  School  Graduating  Class  of  1972  and  subsequent  surveys 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Education  Department,  some  researchers 
have  found  that  where  a  student  begins  college  has  an  important 
effect  on  baccalaureate  attainment  and  that  students  who  reside  or 
have  jobs  on  campus  are  much  more  likely  to  persist.  However, 
although  the  conclusions  are  logical,  the  statistics  are  questionable. 
Putting  variables  in  a  regression  equation  assumes  equivalency  at 
the  outset.  The  NLS  data  assume  that  all  people  in  the  sample  had 
an  equivalent  chance  to  enter  the  university  as  freshmen,  that  the 
universities  had  classroom  space  and  residence  halls  available  to 
accommodate  everyone — clearly  not  so. 

Students  who  start  at  a  community  college  instead  of  a  univer- 
sity are  less  likely  to  obtain  bachelor's  degrees.  Much  of  the  differ- 
ence relates  not  only  to  the  differing  environments  but  also  to  the 
logistics  of  moving  from  one  institution  to  another.  The  phenom- 
enon may  be  similar  to  that  experienced  by  people  who  have  to 
change. planes  en  route  to  a  destination,  as  compared  with  those 
who  have  nonstop  accommodations.  Those  who  must  change  may 
miss  their  connection  because  of  flight  delays  or  cancellations,  or 
they  might  get  diverted  because  they  ha\'e  met  friends  in  the  con- 
necting  airport.  But  no  one  accuses  the  airlines  of  attempting  to 
subvert  their  clients'  intentions. 

How  do  the  analysts  interpret  the  data  regarding  the  University 
of  California's  freshman  class?  Each  year,  more  than  10,000  quali- 
fied applicants  cannot  be  accommodated;  many  of  them  have  to 
begin  their  higher  education  careers  in  one  of  the  state's  commu- 
nity colleges.  Undoubtedly,  for  them,  baccalaureate  attainment  will 
be  sHghtly  less  likely.  Is  the  selecticni  process  the  result  of  an  elit- 
ists' plc^t,  or  was  it  instituted  because  of  lack  of  space?  The  critics' 
conclusions  that  the  ccmimunity  college  is  the  manifestation  of  an 
insidious  conspiracy  against  the  poor  are  not  warranted. 
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The  Inevitability  of  the  AUocative  Function 

Granted  that  the  community  colleges  are  part  of  an  educational  sys- 
tem within  a  larger  social  system  in  which  numerous  institutions 
sort,  certify,  ticket,  and  route  people  to  various  stations,  what  are 
the  options?  We  could  say  that  society  should  not  be  structured 
along  class  lines,  that  it  should  not  support  institutions  that  tend  to 
allocate  people  to  status  positions.  Those  who  hold  to  that  view 
would  do  well  to  seek  to  change  the  social  structure  by  modifying 
some  considerably  more  powerful  influences — the  tax  structure,  for 
example.  But  as  long  as  there  are  hierarchies  of  social  class  (and  all 
societies  have  them),  some  social  institutions  will  operate  as  alloca- 
tive  agencies. 

Clark  analyzed  the  allocative  function  in  community  colleges 
and  in  1960  applied  the  term  cooling  out  to  describe  it.  He  showed 
that  the  process  began  with  precntrance  testing,  shunting  the  lower- 
ability  students  to  remedial  classes  and  eventually  nudging  them  out 
of  the  transfer  track  into  a  terminal  curriculum.  The  crucial  com- 
ponents of  the  process  were  that  alternatives  to  the  person's  origi- 
nal aspirations  were  provided;  the  aspiration  was  reduced  in  a 
consoling  way,  encouraging  gradual  disengagement;  and  the  students 
were  not  sent  away  as  failures  but  were  shown  the  relative  values  of 
career  and  academic  choices  short  of  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

Twenty  years  later,  Clark  reexamined  his  thesis,  asking  whether 
the  cooling-out  function  might  be  replaced  by  some  other  process 
and  whether  the  roles  of  community  colleges  could  be  altered  so 
that  the  process  would  be  unnecessary.  He  named  six  options:  pre- 
selection of  students,  to  take  place  in  the  secondary  schools  or  at 
the  door  of  the  community  college;  transfer- track  selection,  which 
would  bar  the  students  from  enrolling  in  courses  offering  transfer 
credit;  open  failure,  whereby  students  who  did  not  pass  the  courses 
would  he  required  to  leave  the  institution;  guaranteed  graduation, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  passing  everyone  through  and 
depositing  the  problem  ar  the  doorstep  of  the  next  institution  in 
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line;  reduction  of  the  distinction  between  transfer  and  tenninal  pro- 
grams, which  could  be  done  if  the  community  colleges  had  no  con- 
cern about  the  percentages  of  their  students  who  succeed  in 
universities;  and  making  the  structural  changes  that  would  elimi- 
nate the  two-year  colleges'  transfer  function,  convert  all  two-year 
institutions  into  four-year  ones,  or  do  away  with  community  col- 
leges entirely. 

Clark  rejected  all  those  alternatives.  Preselection  "runs  against 
the  grain  of  American  populist  interpretations  of  educational  jus- 
tice which  equate  equity  with  open  doors"  (1980,  p.  19).  Limiting 
the  number  of  people  who  can  take  courses  for  transfer  credit  would 
shatter  the  transfer  program  at  a  time  when  students  are  in  short 
supply.  Open  failure  is  too  public  and  is  becoming  less  a  feature  in 
four-year  colleges  as  well  as  in  community  colleges  because  it  seems 
inhumane.  The  dangers  of  guaranteed  graduation  have  already  been 
realized  in  the  secondary  schools  ("Everyone  is  equally  entitled  to 
credentials  that  have  lost  their  value,"  p.  21).  Reducing  the  dis- 
tinction between  transfer  and  terminal  courses  "has  limits  beyond 
which  lies  a  loss  of  legitimacy  of  the  community  college  qua  college 
.  .  .  (auto  repairing  is  not  on  a  par  with  history  or  calculus  as  a  col- 
lege course)"  (p.  22).  And  doing  away  with  the  community  colleges 
is  unlikely  because  of  the  reluctance  of  senior  college  faculties  to 
esteem  two-year  programs  and  because  of  the  continued  and  grow- 
ing need  for  short-cycle  courses  or  courses  such  as  those  offered  in 
university  extension  divisions. 

Clark  concluded:  "The  problem  that  causes  colleges  to  respond 
with  the  cooling-out  effort  is  not  going  to  go  away  by  moving  it 
inside  of  other  types  of  colleges.  Somebody  has  to  make  that  effc^rt, 
or  pursue  its  alternatives"  (pp.  23-24).  He  pcnnted  to  examples  in 
other  countries,  where  the  longer  the  higher  education  system  held 
out  against  short-cycle  institutions  and  pn^grams,  the  greater  the 
problems  when  educators  tried  t(^  open  the  system  to  wide  varieties 
of  students  coming  for  numerous  purposes.  The  trend  there  is 
toward  greater  differentiation  of  types  of  institutions  and  degrees. 
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but  "the  dilemma  is  still  there:  Either  you  keep  some  aspirants  out 
by  selection  or  you  admit  everyone  and  then  take  your  choice 
between  seeing  them  all  through,  or  flunking  out  some,  or  cool- 
ing out  some"  (p.  28).  As  he  put  it,  "Any  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion that  has  to  reconcile  such  conflicting  values  as  equity, 
competence,  and  individual  choice — and  the  advanced  democra- 
cies are  so  committed — has  to  effect  compromise  procedures  that 
allow  for  some  of  each.  The  cooling-out  process  is  one  of  the  possi- 
ble compromises,  perhaps  even  a  necessary  one"  (p.  30).  In  sum, 
even  if  the  college  only  matches  people  with  jobs,  providing  con- 
nections, credentials,  and  short-term,  ad  hoc  learning  experiences- 
even  if  it  is  not  the  gateway  to  higher  learning  for  everyone  that 
some  commentators  wish  it  were — these  functions  must  be  per- 
formed by  some  social  agency. 

What  the  Colleges  Really  Provide 

The  real  benefit  of  the  community  college  cannot  be  measured  by 
the  extent  to  which  it  contributes  to  the  overthrow  of  the  social- 
class  system  in  America.  Nor  can  it  be  measured  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  college  changes  the  mores  of  its  ccMiimunity.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem for  individuals,  and  it  does  what  the  best  educational  forms 
have  always  done:  it  helps  individuals  learn  what  they  need  to  know 
to  be  effective,  responsible  members  of  their  society.  The  colleges 
can  and  do  make  it  easier  for  people  to  move  between  social  classes. 
As  long  as  they  maintain  their  place  in  the  mainstream  of  graded 
education,  they  provide  a  channel  of  upward  mobility  for  individ- 
uals of  any  age.  Those  who  deplore  the  colleges'  failure  to  overturn 
inequities  between  classes  do  a  disservice  to  their  main  function  and 
tend  to  confuse  the  people  who  have  looked  on  them  as  the  main 
point  of  access  to,  exit  from,  and  reentry  to  higher  education — the 
lungs  of  the  system. 

Tliere  is  a  difference  between  social  equalization  and  equal  access, 
between  overturning  the  social-class  structure  and  allowing  people 
to  move  from  one  stratum  to  another.  The  college  that  teaches  best 
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uplifts  its  community  most.  People  must  learn  in  college,  or  what  is 
it  for?  More  learning  equals  a  better  college;  less  learning,  a  poorer 
college;  no  learning,  no  college.  The  fact  that  the  community  col- 
leges serve  minority  students,  marginally  capable  students,  and  other 
groups  never  before  served  by  the  higher  education  establishment 
does  not  mean  they  have  abandoned  their  commitment  to  teach. 

A  person  who  receives  a  degree  or  certificate  and  who  does  not 
work  in  the  field  in  which  that  certificate  was  earned  does  not  rep- 
resent an  institutional  indictment  unless  no  other  programs  were 
available  to  the  person.  If  the  community  college  were  a  participant 
in  an  educational  system  that  said  to  potential  matriculants,  "You 
may  enter  but  only  if  you  are  particularly  qualified  and  only  in  this 
program,"  subsequent  failure  to  obtain  employment  in  that  field 
might  be  cause  for  dismay.  But  the  community  college  does  not 
operate  that  way;  most  of  its  programs  are  open  to  all  who  present 
themselves.  When  programs  do  have  selective  admissions,  as  in  den- 
tal hygiene,  nursing,  and  some  of  the  higher-level  technologies, 
most  entrants  graduate  and  obtain  positions  in  the  fields  for  which 
they  were  trained.  When  programs  are  open  to  everyone,  as  in  most 
of  the  less  professionalized  trades,  the  chances  that  a  matriculant 
will  complete  the  curriculum  and  begin  working  in  that  held  are 
markedly  reduced.  "Dropout"  is  a  reflection  of  the  structure  of  a  pro- 
gram. An  institution,  or  a  program  within  that  institution,  that 
places  few  barriers  to  student  matriculation  cannot  expect  a  high 
rate  of  program  ccnnpletion.  The  students  use  the  collegiate  and  the 
career  programs  alike,  as  though  each  were  providing  a  single  set  of 
courses  that  diey  might  take  depending  on  their  goals  at  the  time. 
The  elitists  and  conspirators  may  have  hoped  to  divert  the  masses 
into  vocational  studies,  but  the  students  are  remarkably  resilient. 

What  Are  the  Alternatives  to  Community  Colleges? 

It  is  possible  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  alternative  institutions  that 
Vv'ould  perform  the  tasks  now  pertormed  by  community  colleges.  Yet 
there  is  no  point  in  taking  an  ahistorical  approach  to  postsecondary 
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education.  Tempting  as  it  is,  a  view  of  higher  education,  of  what 
students  need,  of  what  would  be  good  for  society,  without  a  corre- 
sponding^ view  of  the  institutions  in  their  social  context  is  not  very 
useful.  To  start  with  the  questions  of  what  individuals  need  or  what 
society  needs  is  nice;  but,  regardless  of  the  answers,  the  current  insti- 
tutions will  not  disappear.  Institutional  needs  are  as  real  as  individ- 
ual and  social  needs;  in  fact,  they  may  be  more  valid  as  beginning 
points  for  analysis  because  they  offer  somewhat  unified  positions 
that  have  developed  over  time,  whereas  "individual"  and  "social" 
needs  are  as  diverse  as  anyone  cares  to  make  them.  And  despite  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Internet  and  its  coup*^erparts,  it  is  thoroughly 
out  of  line  t(^  pose  a  view  of  society  with  no  educational  institutions 
but  with  everyone  learning  through  the  electronic  media.  The 
desire  for  social  interaction  is  too  strong;  the  demand  for  institu- 
tional certification  is  too  great. 

Any  imagined  institution  must' he  postulated  totally.  That  is, 
what  changes  will  be  made  in  funding  patterns,  institutional  orga- 
nization, the  role  of  the  professionals  within  the  institution,  peo- 
ple's use  of  their  time?  The  institution's  goals  must  be  stated 
realistically;  we  have  for  too  long  suffered  the  open-ended  goals  of 
those  who  would  break  all  access  barriers;  would  see  all  citizens 
enrolled  successively  throughout  their  lifetime;  would  envisage  the 
community  college  taking  on  functions  previously  performed  not 
only  by  the  higher  and  the  lower  schools  but  also  by  welfare  agen- 
cies, unemployment  bureaus,  parks  and  recreation  departments,  and 
community-help  organizations. 

Can  we  develc^p  a  learning  community?  Some  evidence  suggests 
we  can.  People  are  enrolling  in  university  extensions  and  taking 
classes  in  the  community  colleges  for  their  own  intciest.  A  sizable 
cohort  will  attend  school  without  being  compelled.  In  if  Idition,  the 
number  of  ways  that  individuals  gain  information  antl  that  society 
stores  and  transmits  it  has  grown  enormously. 

On  the  negative  side  are  the  individual  needs  for  structured 
learning  situations,  the  discipline  of  learning,  the  sequence  that 
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learning  demands.  Many  forms  of  learning  simply  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  instant  apprehension  and  immediate  applicability;  they 
build  one  on  the  other,  and  a  disciplined  situatior  is  necessary  to 
hold  the  learner  in  the  proper  mode  until  the  structure  is  complete. 
It  would  also  be  difficult  to  fund  the  infinite  variety  of  learning  sit- 
uations that  would  be  required.  Most  of  the  voluntary  learning  sit- 
uations now  are  funded  either  by  the  individuals  partaking  of  them 
or  as  adjuncts  to  more  structured  institutions. 

It  is  possible  to  pose  alternatives  to  the  community  college  and 
stay  within  the  context  of  existing  social  institutions.  In  1968, 
Devall  offered  five  such  alternatives:  proprietary  trade  schools;  on- 
the-job  training;  universal  national  service;  university  extension 
divisions;  and  off-campus  courses  under  expanding  divisions  of  con- 
tinuing education  operated  by  the  universities.  However,  in  the 
intervening  decades,  the  proprietary  trade  schools  are  the  only  set 
of  alternatives  that  have  grown  extensively.  And  they  do  not  enjoy 
a  history  unmarred  by  excessive  claims,  inflated  costs,  fraudulent 
advertising,  and  marginally  useful  instruction.  These  schools  appear 
as  shining  lights  only  to  those  who  feel  that  the  for-profit  sector 
invariably  does  a  better  job  than  the  nonprofit  institutions  do. 

The  other  options  would  also  lead  to  unintended  consequences. 
On-the-job  training  would  nan'ow  educational  opportunity  by  focus- 
ing the  learner's  attention  solely  on  the  tasks  to  be  performed,  and  it 
would  shift  the  burden  of  payment  to  business  corporations  that 
might  not  benefit  therefrom  if  the  trained  wc^rkers  chose  to  take  posi- 
tions with  competitors.  Universal  naticMial  service  suggests  compul- 
sion; it  would  extend  the  grip  that  public  agencies  have  on 
individuals  and,  in  effect,  prolong  the  period  of  mandatory  school 
attendance.  Expansion  of  university  extension  divisions  would  have 
the  effect  of  turning  program  monitoring  back  to  the  universities.  But 
it  would  also  place  the  programs  on  a  self-supporting  basis  and  would 
thus  deny  participation  ro  people  with  limited  discretionary  funds. 
And  expanding  the  university  divisions  of  continuing  education 
would  place  adult  basic  educati(m,  literacy  training,  and  similar 
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lower-school  functions  under  the  aegis  of  an  institutitm  that  through- 
out history  has  attempted  to  divest  itself  of  them. 

The  percentage  of  community  college  matriculants  who  go  on 
to  the  baccalaureate  \  aries  greatly  between  institutions.  It  depends 
on  the  vigor  with  which  students  interested  in  other  outcomes  are 
recruited  and  on  an  institution's  relations  with  its  neighboring  uni- 
versities. And  although  the  colleges  provide  career,  remedial,  and 
community  education,  they  are  certainly  not  going  to  surrender 
the  university-paralk  l  portion  of  their  curriculum.  If  they  did,  they 
would  be  denying  access  to  higher  education  to  those  of  their  stu- 
dents who  do  go  on,  particularly  to  the  minorities  and  other  stu- 
dents from  families  in  which  college  going  is  not  the  norm.  They 
would  betray  their  own  staff  members,  who  entered  the  institution 
with  the  intent  of  teaching  college  courses.  They  would  no  U)nger 
serve  as  the  safety  valve  for  the  universities,  which  can  shunt  the 
poorly  prepared  petitioners  for  admission  to  these  alternative  col- 
leges and  which  would  otherwise  be  forced  to  mount  massive 
remedial  programs  of  their  own  or  face  the  outrage  of  people 
denied  access. 

Some  states  have  multiple  college  systems  and  so  separate  the 
collegiate  from  other  functions.  The  Wisctmsin  Vocational,  Tech- 
nical, and  Adult  Education  Centers  perform  all  community  college 
functions  except  for  the  university  lower-division  courses;  Wiscon- 
sin has  a  university-center  system  with  numenuis  branch  campuses 
of  the  state  university  doing  the  collegiate  work.  In  South  Carolina, 
state  technical  colleges  coexist  with  branch  campuses  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  North  Carolina  system  operates  K>th  technical  insti- 
tutes and  community  colleges.  These  and  other  alternative 
structures  can  also  be  fouiu  in  large  community  college  districts. 
Coast  C'ommunity  College  District  (California)  has  two  full-ser- 
vice, comprehetisive  community  colleges  along  with  one  institution 
devoted  exclusively  to  short-cycle  educaiion,  open-circuit  broad- 
casting, and  community  services.  In  sum,  the  institutional  forms 
adapt,  but  all  functions  are  maintained. 
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We  do  not  necessarily  need  new  staictures.  Many  forms  of  reor- 
ganization in  our  existing  community  colleges  can  be  made  to 
accommodate  the  changing  clientele.  Some  of  the  more  successful 
adaptations  have  been  made  in  occupational  programs  in  which  the 
liaison  occasioned  by  the  use  of  trades  advisory  councils  and  other 
connections  between  the  program  and  the  community  have  fostered 
continual  modifications  in  curriculum  and  instruction.  The  com- 
munity service  divisions  engage  in  the^r  own  forms  of  modification 
by  slanting  their  offerings  toward  art  .  in  which  sizable  audiences 
can  be  found.  On-campus  media  forms  are  introduced  to  accom- 
modate the  different  modes  of  information  gathering  exhibited  by 
new  groups  of  students.  Tlie  list  could  be  extended;  the  point  is  that 
adaptations  within  existing  forms  are  continually  occurring. 

The  list  of  potential  changes  can  also  be  extended  by  accom- 
modaticms  that  are  rarely  mado.  Long  overdue  is  a  reconception  of 
the  liberal  arts  to  fit  the  occupational  piograms:  what  portions  of 
traditional  liberal  arts  studies  are  most  useful  for  students  in  occu- 
pational programs,  and  how  might  they  best  be  inserted  into  those 
areas?  Modular  courses  have  been  tried  in  vscveral  institutions,  but 
much  mc^re  work  needs  to  be  dcme  there  to  build  bridges  between 
these  two  central  college  functions.  Advanced  placement  for  high 
school  students  has  been  authorized  in  several  states  and  could  be 
encouraged  through  supplemental  legislation. 

The  community  colleges'  potential  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
otiier  institution  because  their  concern  is  with  the  people  most 
in  need  of  assistance.  President  Clinton  referred  to  that  charac- 
teristic when  he  described  the  community  colleges  as  functioning 
on  the  "fault  line"  of  American  education  (Rourque,  1995).  If  the 
community  colleges  succeed  in  moving  even  a  slightly  greater  pro- 
portion of  their  clients  toward  what  the  dominant  society  regards 
as  achievement,  it  is  as  though  they  changed  the  world.  They  are 
engaged  with  people  on  the  cusp,  people  who  could  enter  the 
mainstream  or  who  could  fall  back  into  a  cycle  of  poverty  and 
welfare.  That  is  why  they  deserve  the  support  of  everyone  who 
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values  societal  cohesion  and  rhe  opportunity  for  all  people  to  real- 
ize their  potential 

Issues 

The  community  college  has  been  criticized  for  its  failure  to  move 
sizable  proportions  of  its  matriculants  to  the  baccalaureate.  But 
these  effects  are  not  uniform.  Why  do  different  students  go  through 
at  different  rates?  How  do  institutional  and  personal  factors  inter- 
act to  affect  progress? 

Even  though  some  of  the  critics  have  recommended  major 
changes  in  institutional  structure  and  functioning,  few  suggest  clos- 
ing the  ccUleges.  However,  what  would  happen  to  a  community  if 
its  IcKal  college's  budget  were  halved? 

Nearly  everyone  has  access  to  the  telephone  system.  It  is  a  pas- 
sive, instantly  responsive  tool  that  allows  people  to  interact  with 
one  another  at  will.  What  is  the  value  of  the  human  contact  fos- 
tered by  community  cc^Ueges? 

A  television  network  is  anc^ther  fc^rm  of  passive  tool.  One  turns 
the  television  on  or  off  at  will,  seeking  entertainment  or  diversion. 
How  much  is  the  entertainment  prcwided  by  the  colleges  worth? 

Museums  offer  both  entertainment  and  education.  A  museum 
may  be  compared  with  another  museum  acci^rding  to  the  strength 
of  its  collection,  the  appeal  of  its  exhibitions,  and  the  number  of 
people  whc^  participate  in  its  prc^grams.  What  would  be  the  value  of 
assessing  the  colleges  along  those  dimensions? 

Government  agencies  arc  social  institutions  designed  to  provide 
services.  They  are  successful  to  the  extent  that  they  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  in  a  community  by  maintaining  order  and  providing 
public  places  where  pec^ple  may  conduct  their  own  affairs.  Can  the 
colleges  be  so  assessed? 

Because  few  scholars  are  ccnicerned  with  community  colleges, 
there  is  no  true  forum.  The  colleges'  own  spokespersons  do  not  help 
much.  Either  they  do  not  know  hcnv  to  examine  their  own  institu- 
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rions  critically,  or  they  are  disinclined  to  do  so.  They  say  the  col' 
leges  strive  to  meet  everyone*s  educational  needs,  but  they  rarely 
acknowledge  the  patent  illogic  of  that  premise.  They  say  the  coU 
leges  provide  access  for  all,  but  they  fail  to  examine  the  obvious 
corollary  question:  access  to  what?  The  true  supporters  of  the  com^ 
munity  college,  those  who  believe  in  its  ideals,  would  consider  the 
institution's  role  on  both  educational  and  philosophical  grounds. 
Democracy's  College  deserves  no  less. 
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Toward  the  Future 

Trendsy  Challenges^  and  Obligations 


Just  as  historians  like  to  play  with  the  past,  educators  enjoy  spec- 
ulating on  the  way  the  future  will  affect  their  institutions.  It  is 
tempting  to  believe  that  the  future  is  manageable,  that  an  institu- 
tion can  be  set  on  a  course  that  ensures  its  efficiency,  relevance,  and 
importance  for  the  community  it  will  serve. 

The  imminence  of  a  millennial  year  stimulated  an  abundance 
of  commissions  organized  to  assess  trends  in  community  college 
functions  and  support.  State-level  groups  in  Alabama,  Connecti- 
cut, Maryland,  and  North  Carolina,  among  others,  were  active  in 
the  1980s,  along  with  a  national  Commissicm  on  the  Future  of 
Community  Colleges,  empaneled  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  and  the 
AACJC.  The  flurry  ccnitinued  into  the  1990s,  with  California  estab- 
lishing a  Commission  on  Innovation,  designed  to  advise  the  com- 
munity colleges  on  how  to  acccnnmodate  increasing  populations 
with  limited  rescuirces.  On  the  national  level,  the  Goah  2000:  Edu- 
cate America  Act  was  concerned  with  participation,  litenicy,  and 
graduaticm  rates  in  all  of  higher  education  as  well  as  with  outcomes 
in  other  sectors. 

The  ccmimissions  based  their  studies  on  apparent  population 
trends,  especially  age  and  ethnicity,  and  on  changes  in  the  econ- 
cniiy.  Predictions  were  that  the  growth  c^f  the  ethnic  minority  pop- 
ulation would  accelerate  and  the  prc^portion  of  middle-aged  wc^rkers 
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would  decline  as  the  post-World  War  II  baby  boomers  aged.  The 
economy  would  continue  shifting  away  from  manufacturing  and 
toward  service  functions  as  the  dominant  form  for  the  United 
States.  This  postindustrial  or  information  age  would  require  a  more 
literate  work  Yorce  and  fuller  participation  by  groups  heretofore 
excluded  or  consigned  to  the  no-longer-prevalent  assembly  line. 
Competition  from  newly  industrialized  countries  would  force  us  to 
take  a  global  perspective  toward  production.  America  would  remain 
a  dominant  force,  but  only  if  we  worked  more  intelligently. 

Each  of  the  commissions  issued  reports  predicting  the  need  for 
enhanced  edacational  services  and  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
maintaining  comprehensive,  high-quality  community  colleges  that 
would  serve  a  broad  range  of  clients.  Each  was  optimistic  that  these 
institutions  were  well  suited  to  act  in  the  best  interests  of  the  pop- 
ulation. None  suggested  reducing  the  scope  of  the  colleges.  None 
suggested  major  departures  from  contemporary  patterns  of  service. 
But  all  warned  that  the  colleges  would  be  expected  to  serve  more 
students  with  fewer  resources. 

In  common  with  similar  studies  in  prior  decades,  all  reports 
stressed  the  importance  of  career  education,  open  access,  partner- 
ships with  industry,  excellence  in  teaching,  and  cooperative  rela- 
tionships with  other  educational  sectors.  But  a  new  emphasis  on 
outcomes  assessment  appeared  in  these  commissions'  reports.  The 
importance  of  valid  information  on  college  effects  has  become  so 
evident  that  the  commissions — which  might  not  have  been 
expected  to  give  more  than  a  passing  reference  to  this  issue — put  it 
high  on  their  list  of  essential  institutional  and  state  activities.  As 
an  example^  the  Goah  2000  activities  centered  directly  on  national 
and  state-by-state  assessment  and  began  i  uing  periodic  report  cards 
based  on  data  collected  uniformly  across  the  nation. 

This  chapter  merges  information  frcMii  the  commission  reports 
with  trend  data  cmnniUing  from  other  literature  to  yield  a  picture 
ofttmimunity  colleges  in  the  coming  ycirs.  It  deals  with  the  stu- 
dents and  the  faculty,  organization  and  structure,  and  curriculum 
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and  instruction.  The  chapter  also  discusses  outcomes  assessment,  a 
concept  that  continues  to  grow  and  gain  acceptance  from  educators 
at  all  levels  of  schooling  as  well  as  among  the  laity. 

The  Institutions 

Projecting  the  future  for  the  community  colleges  ot  the  early 
twenty-first  centur>'  involves  projecting  the  future  for  the  nation  in 
general:  its  demographics,  economy,  and  public  attitudes.  The 
demographics  are  apparent;  population  trends  are  predictable  and 
the  potential  college  students  arc  in  the  Unver  schools,  but  the  num- 
ber who  will  attend  community  colleges  is  uncertain.  The  national 
economy  is  even  less  certain.  However,  the  United  States  is  a  great 
economic  engine,  with  a  highly  trained  cadre  of  professional  prac- 
titioners able  to  adjust  to  shifting  influences  in  the  workplace.  Bar- 
ring a  m.ajor  social  upheaval  such  as  a  war,  depression,  or  severe 
inflation,  the  nation  will  be  able  to  continue  educating  its  youth 
and  sustaining  lifelong  learning  for  its  adults.  The  community  col- 
leges will  play  a  role  in  this  process  similar  to  that  which  they  have 
developed  o\  er  much  of  this  century:  prebaccalaureate,  occupa- 
tional, remedial,  and  adult  education  provided  to  a  broad  spectrum 
of  the  local  population. 

Public  attitude,  always  mercurial,  influences  the  colleges.  Peri- 
odic disgruntlement  with  taxation  and  the  rise  of  other  priorities 
such  as  prisons  and  the  criminal  justice  system  sometimes  translate 
into  lower  support  for  education.  Rut  as  long  as  college  degrees  are 
perceived  as  the  route  toward  personal  advancement,  people  will 
demand  access  and  will  eventually  agree  to  paying  for  it.  None  ol 
the  fiscal  crises  in  any  of  the  states  has  led  lo  seriinis  calls  to  close 
down  the  higher  education  system. 

The  number  of  public  community  colleges  will  hardly  change; 
pmcucally  all  the  colleges  necessary  had  been  built  by  U)75,  when 
a  college  could  be  found  within  commuting  distance  oi  nearly  all  the 
people  in  all  but  a  lew  states.  The  number  has  remained  constant 
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ever  since,  reaching  stasis  at  just  over  1,000.  Change  in  this  group 
will  occur  only  to  the  extent  that  puhlic  universities  organize  addi- 
tional two-year  hranch  campuses  or  community  colleges  upgrade 
satellite  centers  to  full  campus  status. 

The  business  colleges,  specialized  training  institutes,  and  pro- 
prietary trade  schools  are  a  different  sector  entirely.  They  thrive  on 
public  funds  administered  through  state  and  federal  student  aid,  but 
their  programs,  purposes,  governance,  and  decision-making 
processes  set  them  quite  apart.  Since  many  are  accredited  to  award 
associate  degrees,  they  appear  in  the  tabulations  generated  by  NCES 
and  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  around  420  of  them  in  1994.  Several 
thousand  are  in  existence,  and  no  one  can  predict  with  certainty 
how  many  will  attain  degree  accreditation  and  be  classified  as  two- 
year  colleges  in  coming  years. 

The  independent  or  private  junior  colleges  seem  destined  to 
cling  to  a  small  territory,  similar  to  that  held  by  the  four-year,  pri- 
vate colleges  in  relation  to  the  massive  public  universities. 
Woodroof  s  (1990)  analysis  found  them  shouldered  aside  by  the  pub- 
lic colleges.  His  data  were  sobering:  in  contrast  to  NCES,  which 
reported  175  private  junior  colleges  in  the  late  1980s,  he  found  half 
that  number  operating  as  distinct,  separate,  liberal  arts  institutions, 
with  one-third  single  sex  and  three-fourths  of  them  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. But  his  conclusion  was  overly  somber:  "There  may  come  a 
time  in  the  near  future  when  there  are  simply  too  few  resources,  too 
few  students,  and  too  few  faculty  members  willing  to  work  at  poverty 
income  levels  .  .  (p.  83).  Although  the  independent  junior  col- 
leges  passed  their  prime  decades  ago,  they  will  not  disappear. 

The  form  ot  the  community  college  will  not  change.  The  insti- 
tution offering  career,  collegiate,  developmental,  and  continuing 
education  has  become  well  accepted  by  the  public  and  by  state-level 
coordinating  and  funding  agencies.  The  college  staff  also  are  fomil- 
iar  and  comfortable  with  it.  Modifications  will  be  in  emphasis,  not 
in  kind.  Some  institutions  will  drive  toward  expanded  community 
services,  as  in  contract  education,  building  separately  funded  and 
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managed  programs  that  may  grow  to  be  as  large  as  the  traditional 
college  services.  W\eve  the  state  universities  build  numerous  branch 
campuses  and  otherwise  make  it  easy  for  students  to  matriculate, 
the  community  colleges  will  emphasize  career  studies  and  continu- 
ing education.  Where  the  community  colleges  serve  largely  as  feed- 
ers to  the  universities,  the  collegiate  function  will  remain  strongest. 
But  all  current  services  will  continue  to  be  provided,  with  growth 
or  shifting  emphases  depending  on  funding  and  shifting  population 
bases,  not  on  educational  philosophy. 

The  Students 

Projecting  the  number  of  college  students  in  general  is  precarious 
because  various  factors — such  as  employment  possibilities,  financial 
aid  availability,  and  the  demands  of  the  military — affect  the  rate  of 
college  going.  Estimating  the  numbers  who  will  attend  community 
colleges  is  further  complicated  because  of  unknowns  such  as  the 
attractiveness  of  competing  institutions.  Even  a  seemingly  straight- 
forward projection  of  the  magnitude  of  the  population  in  general  is 
subject  to  variability  because  of  immigration  patterns.  One  factor 
is  certain:  as  long  as  the  economic  benefit  of  going  to  college 
remains  high,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  collegiate  studies. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  students  to  share  among  all  postsec- 
ondary  sectors.  The  absolute  number  of  eighteen-year-olds  in  the 
United  States  peaked  at  4.3  million  in  1979,  bottomed  at  3.3  mil- 
lion in  1992,  and  is  projected  to  rise  to  4  million  by  2004  (Table 
15.1).  Anticipating  less  school  dropout,  NCES  (1995a)  predicts 
that  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  in  2004  will  surpass  3  mil- 
lion, the  same  as  the  number  that  graduated  when  the  population 
of  eighteen-year-olds  was  at  its  peak  in  1979. 

Despite  the  programs  appealing  to  older  students,  the  enrollment 
figures  in  community  colleges  are  affected  most  significantly  by  the 
number  of  recent  high  schcx)l  graduates.  Even  though  people  twenty- 
four  or  younger  comprise  less  than  half  of  the  student  head  count, 
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Table  15.1.  Eighteen^ Year^Olds  in  the  U.S.  Population.  1979-2005. 


Year  (July  I) 

IS'Year-Olds 

Year  (}uly  I) 

IS'Year-Ohk 

1Q70 

10 

1  QQ1 

3,j47 

lyov 

A  lA^ 

1  OOii 

lyo  1 

A  1 

1  QC^ 

J, JO  J 

1  yoL 

A  1  1^ 
T,l  jO 

1  OCA 

1  yvo 

J,-)4U 

1  yoj 

1  o 

1  007 

lyy  ( 

X  ^1A 

1  yo'i 

1  yvo 

\  new 

1985 

3,686 

1999 

3,883 

1986 

3,623 

2000 

3,873 

1987 

3,703 

2001 

3,971 

1988 

3,803 

2002 

3,964 

1989 

3,889 

2003 

3,918 

1990 

3,601 

2004 

4,044 

1991 

3,384 

2005 

4,060 

1992 

3,312 

Source:  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  1995a. 


that  group  accounts  for  70  percent  of  the  course  load.  Accordingly, 
college  attendance  will  be.  affected  notably  by  the  differences  in  high 
school  graduation  rates  according  to  ethnicity.  For  all  seventeen- 
year-olds,  the  high  school  graduation  rate  remained  steady  at  around 
75  percent  for  the  thirty  years  prior  to  1994.  However,  the  gradua- 
tion rate  for  African-American  students  was  63  percent  and  for  His- 
panics  50  percent.  It  seems  likely  that  the  high  school  graduation 
rates  of  Anglo  students  will  remain  steady  over  the  next  several 
years,  while  those  for  minorities  will  rise;  the  proportion  of  minorities 
in  the  group  comprising  all  eighteen-year-olds  also  will  rise. 

The  rate  of  college  going  is  less  predictable.  The  percentage  of 
students  entering  college  the  same  year  in  which  they  graduated 
from  high  school  increased  from  around  50  in  the  early  1 980s  to  62 
in  1991 ,  but  it  varied  by  ethnicity:  64  percent  of  the  Anglo  gradu- 
ates entered  college,  47  percent  of  the  African-Americans,  and  53 
percent  of  the  Hispanics. 
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Coupled  with  the  discrepant  high  school  graduation  rates  for  the 
ethnic  groups,  these  figures  indicate  that  50  percent  of  the  Anglo 
eighteen-  and  nineteen-year-olds  entered  college,  compared  with 
30  percent  of  the  African-Americans  and  27  percent  of  the  His- 
panics  in  that  age  group.  But  members  of  the  ethnic  minority  groups 
are  more  likely  to  complete  high  school  after  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen;  hence,  their  rate  of  college  going  tends  to  increase  after 
members  of  those  groups  reach  their  twenties. 

The  varying  rates  of  high  school  graduation  and  college  atten- 
dance have  a  notable  effect  on  the  community  colleges.  Around 
one-third  of  the  Anglos,  African-Americans,  and  Asians  entering 
higher  education  as  full-time  freshmen  in  the  mid  1980s  began  in 
community  colleges,  but  the  rate  for  the  Hispanic  full-time  entrants 
so  enrolled  was  42  percent.  Clearly,  since  the  Hispanic  students  are 
overrcpresented  in  community  colleges,  any  increase  in  their  rate 
of  high  school  graduation  or  college  entry  will  have  an  accentuated 
effect  on  enrollments,  especially  in  states  where  the  Hispanics  com- 
prise a  large  proportion  of  the  population. 

In  general,  the  community  ctUleges  will  sustain  their  enrc^ll- 
ments  because  the  demand  for  post  secondary  education  will 
remain  high.  They  will  continue  to  get  their  share  of  eighteen- 
year-olds  because  of  their  traditional  appeal:  easy  access,  low  cost, 
and  part-time-attendance  possibilities.  They  will  continue 
enrolling  job  seekers  because  of  the  high  demand  for  people  in 
occupations  for  which  some  postsecondary  training  but  not  a 
bachelor's  degree  is  expected.  According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  (cited  in  Palmer,  1988),  this  demand  will  be  high- 
est for  electrical  and  electronics  technicians,  computer  program- 
mers, real  estate  salespeople,  computer  operators,  and  data 
processing  equipment  repair  people,  along  with  medical  technol- 
ogists and  certain  professional  specialists,  such  as  commercial 
artists.  The  community  colleges  alsii  prepare  people  for  jobs  as 
retail  salesclerks,  secretaries,  clerical  workers,  and  nursing  aides — 
all  in  high  demand.  The  only  caveat  is  that  competition  with  the 
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proprietary  schools  will  intensify  as  long  as  their  students  remain 
eligible  for  state  and  federal  financial  aid. 

Assuming  that  financial  aid  availability  for  middle-  and  upper- 
income  students  does  not  increase  so  that  tuition  differentials  are 
offset,  the  community  colleges  will  get  an  even  greater  share  of  the 
students  as  tuition  at  four-year  colleges  and  universities  continues 
its  rapid  rise.  Assuming  that  further  limitations  are  not  put  on 
Latino  and  Asian  immigration,  college  enrollments  will  benefit  from 
those  groups.  Even  without  a  change  in  the  rates  of  high  school 
graduation  or  college  going,  credit  enrollments  would  surpass  six 
million  before  the  end  of  the  century.  The  students  will  continue 
their  intermittent  attendance  patterns;  most  will  continue  to  be 
employed,  pursuing  work  and  stvidy  as  parallel  activities.  ' 

The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (1995a)  predicts 
that  the  enrollment  of  part-time  students  will  decrease  slightly,  from 
65  percent  to  63  percent,  and  expenditures  per  FTSE  will  increase 
slightly,  from  $3,000  to  $3,242  by  2005.  The  number  of  associate 
degrees  conferred  will  rise  from  485,000  to  560,000  per  year.  In 
brief,  we  will  see  a  mature  set  of  institutions  with  some  increase  in 
full-time  student  enrollment  and  in  number  of  degrees  awarded,  but 
very  little  dramatic  change. 

There  will  be  increased  pressure  to  sort  students  at  entry.  The 
matriculation  plans  that  have  been  in  effect  for  several  years  reveal 
the  persistence  of  a  trend  toward  regulations  demanding  that  the 
colleges  guide  students  into  programs  consonant  with  their  abili- 
ties. Texas  has  an  academic  skills  test,  New  Jersey  a  basic  skills  test, 
Florida  a  rising  sophomore  test,  California  a  matriculation  plan.  It 
will  be  difficult  for  a  student  anywhere  to  find  an  institution  that 
will  allow  a  random  walk  through  the  curriculum.  Students  will  he 
tested,  guided,  and  matriculated  into  programs  that  have  measur- 
able entry  and  exit  criteria. 

Put  in  broader  terms,  the  community  colleges  are  experiencing  a 
metamorphosis  similar  in  this  regard  to  that  which  affected  the  com- 
pulsory sector  earlier  as  state-level  testing,  curriculum  standards,  and 
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graduation  requirements  gained  prominence.  A  laissez-faire  approach 
to  student  attendance  had  rather  generally  permeated  community 
college  management,  effecting  the  high  ratio  of  part-timers,  the  pre- 
sentation  of  classes  as  discrete  units,  college  image,  research  para- 
digms,  and  definitions  of  college  success.  Now,  the  strong  moves 
toward  assessment  and  placement,  toward  students  making  steady 
progress  toward  completing  a  program,  will  change  the  pattern  of 
attendance  toward  higher  FTSE  ratios  and  more-rapid  progress 
toward  program  completion.  That  is  the  main  reason  why  the  num- 
ber  of  associate  degrees  that  will  be  awarded  will  increase  at  a  rate 
greater  than  the  number  of  students  served.  The  concept  "Let  every- 
one  in  and  let  them  take  what  they  want"  is  being  put  to  rest  rapidly. 

The  Faculty 

Because  college  enrollments  will  grow  slowly,  the  number  of  faculty 
will  show  similarly  small  increases.  The  ratio  of  full-timers  to  part- 
timers  has  stabilized  at  just  under  40:60  and  will  likely  remain  there 
as  administrators'  desires  to  save  money  by  employing  part-timers 
and  faculty  organizations'  ability  to  protect  full-time  positions  off- 
set one  another.  A  high  proportion  of  full-timers  teach  additional 
courses  for  extra  pay,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  to  employ  addi- 
tional staff  except  in  singular  areas.  Demands  that  the  full-time 
instructors  be  awarded  rights  of  first  refusal  when  overload  classes 
are  imminent  will  continue. 

Pro  rata  pay  for  part-time  employment  has  long  been  discussed 
but  shows  no  sign  of  spreading.  As  long  P3  full-time  faculty  are  will- 
ing to  teach  extra  classes  at  effectually  lower  pay  rates  and  as  long 
as  administrators  need  part-time,  hourly  rate  instructors  to  help  bal- 
ance the  budget,  pro  rar?  pay  will  find  few  champions.  Contentions 
that  instructors  engage  in  duplicity  when  they  argue  for  reduced 
reaching  hours  on  the  grounds  that  they  need  more  time  to  prepare 
for  class  while  simultaneously  petitioning  to  teach  overload  classes 
at  additional  pay  will  find  few  ears. 
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Faculty  hiring  practices  show  little  sign  of  change.  Affirmative 
action  programs  have  been  in  place  in  all  colleges  for  many  years, 
hut  progress  in  employing  members  of  minority  groups  has  been  dis- 
tressingly  slow.  Nor  has  there  been  much  progress  in  preservice 
preparation  for  instructors  who  are  inclined  to  teach  -dcvoss  disci- 
plinary lines.  The  number  of  career-bound  students  who  take  co\^ 
legiate  classes  and  the  number  of  baccalaureate-bound  students  in 
occupational  classes  seem  destined  to  force  some  form  of  faculty 
crossover  to  accommodate  members  of  both  grc^ups.  But  the  ct^Ueges 
will  have  to  foster  their  own  interdisciplinarians.  The  greatest  need 
is  for  faculty  who  will  become  leaders  in  integrating  curriculum  and 
assessing  outcomes.  These  will  come  from  within  the  ranks  of  the 
practicing  instructors;  few  people  with  thtise  skills  can  be  expected 
to  appear  as  new  empK^yees. 

The  working  conditicn^s  of  the  faculty  will  not  change.  The 
faculty  will  ccnitinue  to  hold  solo  practice  as  their  primary  code. 
The  number  of  hours  that  a  full-time  instructc^r  spends  in  the 
classroom  has  not  changed  for  decades.  Few  sustained  innovative 
practices  that  would  teach  more  students  with  fewer  instructor- 
contact  hours  are  being  introduced.  InstructicMi  is  stubbornly  labor 
intensive.  As  Rc^k  has  pointed  cHit,  "College  instruction  remains 
among  the  small  cluster  of  human  activities  that  do  not  grow 
demonstrably  better  over  time"  (1993,  p.  170).  If  the  productiv- 
ity of  college  instructors  di^es  not  increase,  and  it  everyime  in  the 
profession  is  paid  and  advanced  at  the  same  rate,  there  will  be  lit- 
tle riH^m  for  cn'erall  pay  increases  or  for  individuals  to  elevate 
themselves  above  their  colleagues.  Teachers  cannot  anticipate 
making  more  n^cM^ey  merely  because  they  wt^rk  harder  or  are  mc^re 
clever  than  their  fellcnvs. 

How  might  the  professii^n  become  differentiated?  One  way 
wiuild  be  if  instead  of — or  perhaps  in  additimi  to — the  image  of 
the  instructor  in  the  classnnnn  with  a  group  of  students,  practic- 
ing a  pn^fession  in  si^lo  fashit^i,  the  instructor  ;U  the  apex  o{  ii 
pyramid  of  parajuofessicM^als — readers,  test  sccM'crs,  peer  advistu's, 
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and  paraprofessional  aides — came  to  the  fore.  Rut  there  have  been 
few  efforts  to  build  teaching  assistants  into  the  instructional  pattern. 

Until  recently,  moves  toward  professionalization  as  evidenced 
by  managerial  roles  or  enhanced  productivity  have  been  made  by 
those  instructors  who  have  taken  command  of  learning  resource 
centers  and  various  curricular  projects  designed  to  maximize  stu- 
dent learning  by  combining  instructional  and  student  support  ser- 
vices.  The  next  professional  enhancements  will  be  led  by  the 
instructors  who  build  reproducible  learning  sequences  and  interac- 
tive media.  To  the  extent  they  can  demonstrate  that  their  efforts 
have  effected  greater  learning  opportunities  for  less  money,  they  will 
be  recognized  as  instructional  leaders.  More  than  managers  of  para- 
professionals,  they  will  be  involved  with  new  sets  of  colleagues: 
media  technologists,  script  writers,  editors,  and  production  coordi- 
nators. This  will  happen  slowly,  and  only  to  the  extent  that  the  ci^l- 
leges  can  make  funds  available  for  this  expensive  effort. 

The  road  to  professionalism  is  a  long  one,  and  e\'en  though  the 
faculty  have  made  great  strides  in  extricating  themselves  from  the 
administrator-dominated,  paternalistic  situation  of  an  earlier  time, 
they  have  far  to  go.  In  some  institutions  they  may  settle  in  to  an 
untoward  model:  continuing  antagonism  between  themselves  and 
the  administrators;  isolation  and  solo  performance  in  the  class  rot  mii; 
and  periodic  battles  for  smaller  classes,  augmented  salaries,  and  mt^re 
far-reaching  fringe  benefits.  The  faculty  must  take  care  not  to  act 
too  much  like  other  public  agency  workers  in  their  negotiating  ses- 
sions, in  the  way  they  seek  redress  for  grievances  through  legisUitive 
action  and  the  courts,  and  in  their  inability  to  police  their  own 
ranks  as  members  of  a  profession  must,  le:.t  they  be  viewed  as  merely 
another  category  of  civil  servants. 

A  more  desirable  model  is  a  faculty  involved  with  curriculum 
planning  in  the  broadest  sense:  reading  and  writing  in  their  disci- 
plines and  in  the  field  ol  educatii)!i;  contlucting  resenreh  on  stu- 
dents' exit  and  entrance  abilities;  and  becoming  metlia  production 
specialists,  prognun  directors,  laboratory  managers,  or  curriculum 
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coordinators.  The  actuality  will  he  somewhere  between  the  two 
extremes.  In  fact,  progress  toward  both  civil  service  status  and  pro- 
fessionalism can  occur  simultaneously.  In  some  districts  the  faculty 
champion  both  a  union  speaking  for  wages  and  welfare  and  a  vig- 
orous academic  senate  concerning  itself  with  curricular  and  instruc- 
tional issues. 

Organization,  Governance,  and  Administration 

Few  changes  in  the  pattern  of  organization  and  governance  in  com- 
munity colleges  are  evident.  The  number  of  institutions  will  change 
only  slightly  as  new  colleges  are  formed  in  those  states  that  do  not 
now  have  an  institution  within  commuting  distance  of  most  of  their 
popiilaticMi.  But  for  the  most  part,  branch  campuses,  satellite  cen- 
ters, and  courses  offered  off  campus  in  rented  quarters  will  accom- 
m(^date  the  need  for  expanded  facilities.  Many  small  autonomous 
centers  or  specialized  units  within  larger  districts  will  be  built.  Some 
of  these  centers  will  emphasize  career  studies  and  recertification  fc^r 
paraprofessionals;  cithers,  operating  much  like  university  extension 
divisions,  will  offer  courses  in  numercuis  locations  and  over  open- 
circuit  television.  These  types  of  instructional  centers  have 
accounted  for  nearly  all  the  institutional  expansion  that  has 
occurred  since  the  early  1970s,  Few  of  them  have  grown  into  full- 
service  colleges. 

Regardless  of  calls  for  expanded  functions,  the  c(^mmunity  col- 
leges will  still  act  as  schools.  The  fire  department  may  operate  para- 
medical ambulances,  collect  fcx^d  fc^r  poor  families,  and  train  people 
in  cardi(^pulmonary  resuscitation;  but  firefighters  had  best  not  for- 
get that  their  main  business  is  to  prevent  and  extinguish  fires.  If  a 
building  burns  to  the  ground  while  the  department  is  off  perform- 
ing one  of  its  peripheral  functions,  heads  will  roll.  Community  col- 
lege Ic riders  may  take  pride  in  their  role  in  economic  devekipment, 
hut  their  institution  loses  its  credibility  if  students  do  not  become 
educated  there.  The  C(^lleges'  standing  cnitside  the  mainstream  of 
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graded  education  that  reaches  from  kindergarten  to  graduate  school 
has  allowed  them  to  adjust  to  their  students'  changing  desires.  But 
they  must  avoid  moving  so  far  outside  that  they  lose  credibility. 
Accreditation,  funding  formulas,  staff  predilections,  and  commu- 
nity perceptions  are  the  anchors  holding  them  in  place. 

The  trend  toward  greater  state-level  coordination  will  continue 
at  a  slow  pace.  As  the  states  become  more  involved  with  college 
policies,  gaps  in  interinstitutional  cooperation  will  be  filled,  and  cri- 
teria  for  student  matriculation  and  progress  will  be  set.  Statewide 
coordination  has  also  been  emphasized  as  a  means  of  providing  pro- 
portionate fundings  avoiding  curriculum  duplication,  and  easing  the 
flow  of  students  from  one  sector  of  public  postsecondary  education 
to  another. 

The  pressure  for  state  control  will  result  in  continued  efforts  to 
micromanage  the  colleges,  but  it  has  had  minimal  effect  on  instruc- 
tion  and  student  services.  State-level  coordination  relates  more  to 
reporting,  compliance  with  regulations,  and  accountability  for 
numerous  aspects  of  institutional  operations;  there  is  much  room 
for  local  autonomy  within  those  requirements.  Before  a  major 
change  can  be  made,  the  procedure  has  to  be  vetted  through  an 
incredible  array  of  organizations,  especially  state-level  associations 
of  trustees,  deans,  presidents,  academic  senate,  humanities  faculty, 
physical  education  faculty,  counselors,  librarians,  and  on  and  on. 
Nothing  very  sudden  or  dramatic  can  survive  that  process.  The 
combination  of  state  and  local  control  is  intact. 

Administrative  patterns  will  not  shift  notably.  The  colleges  are 
public  entities.  Their  support  depends  on  legislative  perceptions  and 
available  public  dollars.  Their  products  are  human  learning  and 
community  uplift.  Accordingly,  institutional  support  is  sustained  in 
a  political  arena;  it  is  only  tangentially  related  to  outcomes.  The 
administrators  work  in  a  milieu  of  process,  not  product.  They  do  not 
give  orders  to  uridetMngs;  nor  do  they  sanction  subordinates  for  dis- 
obedience.  Instead,  they  attempt  to  influence  behavior  by  outlin- 
ing  issues  and  leading  by  example. 
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The  major  changes  in  local  college  administration  will  occur  in 
two  areas.  The  first  will  be  to  augment  the  number  of  people 
assigned  to  collect  data  and  prepare  reports  showing  that  the  col- 
lege is  in  compliance  v/ith  constantly  increasing  extramural 
demands.  The  second  will  he  in  program  coordination,  with  staff 
members  assigned  to  manage  the  specially  funded  programs  that  the 
cc^lleges  develop  both  to  ser\'e  new  clients  and  to  enhance  budgets. 
More  of  this  staff  differentiation  will  occur  through  internal  reas- 
signments  than  through  new  hires. 

Finance 

Characteristics  of  financing  community  colleges  will  change  little 
in  coming  years.  Most  of  the  institutions  began  with  substantial 
funding  from  their  localities,  but  since  then  the  trend  has  been 
toward  state-level  support.  This  will  not  be  reversed.  The  colleges 
will  compete  fc^r  state  funds  alcmg  with  other  public  agencies,  rang- 
ing from  other  sectors  of  educaticni  to  state-supported  welfare  pro- 
grams, parks,  and  priscms. 

The  community  colleges  have  a  decided  advantage  over  other 
higher  education  sectors  in  the  cost  of  instruction.  Although  the 
precise  amounts  allocated  to  lower  division  instruction  in  the  uni- 
versities are  rarely  calculated  with  any  reliability,  the  overall  stu- 
dent cost  differential  is  obvious.  Community  college  instruction 
C(xsts  about  one-half  as  much  as  the  per-student  cost  in  a  compre- 
hensive four-year  institution  and  abcuit  one-fc^urth  as  much  as  in  a 
public  research  university. 

Enrollment  restrictions  will  ccMitinue  to  be  impc^scd  with  ever- 
increasing  specificity.  As  a  supplement  to,  or  replacement  fc^r,  fund- 
ing on  an  FTSE  basis,  state  funds  may  be  allocated  according  tc^  the 
number  of  students  making  steady  progress  within  programs,  gradu- 
ating, (^r  transferring  to  four- year  instituticms;  the  Maryland  C3en- 
eral  Assembly,  for  example,  has  considered  the  latter  (Carkci,  1994). 
It  will  beccMne  increasingly  difficult  for  the  colleges  to  provide 
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instruction  at  state  expense  to  people  who  already  have  college 
degrees.  Lifelong  learning  will  be  justified  only  as  it  contributes  to 
career  upgrading,  retraining,  or  occupational  entry  skills. 

The  colleges  will  be  asked  incessantly  to  provide  evidence  of 
increased  productivity  and  specific  programmatic  outcomes.  Diffi- 
cult to  achieve  in  a  labor-intensive  enterprise,  one  that  has  been 
attuned  more  to  process  than  to  product,  these  demands  for  data  on 
expenditures  relative  to  outcomes  will  lead  steadily  toward  greater 
efficiencies.  Cost  savings  will  be  sought  in  many  areas,  the  most 
obvious  in  moves  toward  year-long  calendars  and  eighteen-hour 
days.  These  would  relieve  capital  costs  but  would  also  increase  costs 
of  campus  security,  energy  use,  and  building  maintenance. 

Some  commentators  have  anticipated  that  the  retirement  of 
high-cost  senior  faculty  who  entered  the  institutions  during  their 
growth  years  in  the  1960s  will  lead  to  lower  faculty  costs.  However, 
to  the  extent  that  the  senior  instmctors  are  replaced  with  junior  full- 
timers,  the  cost  savings  will  be  short-lived.  Most  salary  schedules 
award  automatic  pay  increments  for  years  of  service,  with  no  pro- 
viso for  increased  productivity,  and  the  number  of  years  between  the 
beginning  and  the  top  salaries  is  few.  The  savings  in  instructional 
expenditures  will  come  primarily  in  instituticM^s  that  convert  their 
staff  to  a  higher  preponderance  of  part-time,  hourly  rate  teachers. 

Overall  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  any  state  will  increase  its  allo- 
cations to  its  community  colleges  by  more  than  a  couple  of  per- 
centage points  a  year.  Therefore  colleges  cannot  expect  to  fund 
wage  increases  or  the  costs  of  new  programs,  including  rhe  widely 
heralded  instructional  technology  revolution,  through  traditional 
budget  lines.  Similarly,  capital  funds  will  be  in  short  supply.  Any 
new  construction  will  have  to  be  supported  by  special  appropria- 
titms;  the  aging  buildings  will  get  older. 

Because  all  of  the  community  colleges  in  a  state  tend  to  be 
fimJcd  under  the  same  formulas,  college  budgets  will  be  augmented 
to  the  extent  that  local  leaders  are  entrepreneurial.  Seeking  grants 
from  philanthropic  foundations,  finding  public  agencies  with  funds 
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for  staff  training,  and  acquiring  state  funds  for  unique  programs  will 
be  rewarded.  Leasing  the  open  areas  on  campus  to  agencies  that 
want  to  conduct  fairs,  shows,  swap  meets,  and  the  like  will  become 
increasingly  popular.  College  foundations  will  be  pursued  with 
increasing  vigor.  Contract  training  has  expanded  rapidly  and  bodes 
to  continue  as  a  favorite  way  of  mounting  new,  specialized  programs 
that  benefit  local  businesses  while  relieving  a  portion  of  the  over- 
head that  the  college-credit  programs  bear. 

Interestingly,  the  idea  that  the  colleges  should  be  funded  pro- 
grammatically  as  parks,  recreation  centers,  and  libraries  are  funded 
has  made  no  headway  in  state  capitols,  but  it  will  progress  de  facto 
as  each  college  acquires  its  own  funds  for  special  programs.  Using 
the  funds  generated  by  higher  tuition  to  support  greater  aid  to  low- 
income  students,  a  favorite  concept  of  the  economists  who  study 
higher  education,  will  continue  getting  lip  service  but  little  tangi- 
ble support  in  state  legislatures.  Instead,  the  states  will  use  the  higher 
tuition  as  an  excuse  to  reject  requests  for  increased  allocations. 

Instruction  and  Student  Services 

Instruction  is  the  process  of  effecting  learning.  Learning  rnay  occur 
in  any  setting,  but  instruction  involves  arranging  conditions  so 
that  it  is  predictable  and  directed.  Those  conditions  include  access 
to  new  information,  organization  of  sequence  and  content,  and, 
not  least,  whatever  is  necessary  to  keep  the  learners  attendant  on 
the  task — a  condition  that  requires  traditional  instruction.  Would 
that  the  drive  to  learn  were  so  powerful  that  all  people  engaged 
themselves  individually  with  learning  all  they  need  to  know  to 
play  valued  roles  in  the  society.  Absent  that,  instruction  remains 
essential.  Regardless  of  the  spread  of  multimedia,  interactive 
media,  and  other  distance-learning  technologies  that  are  currently 
available,  classroom-centered  instruction  will  not  only  not  disap- 
pear, it  will  not  even  diminish  very  much  as  a  percentage  of 
instructional  effi)rt. 
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Some  of  the  more  sanguine  commentators  envision  instruction 
as  fully  learner-controlled  and  totally  responsive  to  individual 
knowledge  seekers.  Virtual,  on-line  arrangements  would  enable  the 
faculty  and  students  to  change  roles,  teaching  each  other  at  wilL 
Interestingly,  although  such  a  pattern  has  been  given  impetus  by 
the  availability  of  the  Internet,  it  actually  stems  from  the  philoso- 
phy undergirding  adult  education;  Ivan  Illich  wrote  about  it  in 
Deschooling  Society  twenty  years  earlier,  and  The  Learning  Annex,  an 
informal  network  of  education,  users  and  providers,  affords  a  con- 
temporary example. 

Before  distance  learning  through  any  medium  can  become  cen- 
tral to  community  college  instruction,  it  must  he  adopted  as  a  desir- 
able concept  by  the  instructors.  It  is  possible  for  a  college  to 
purchase  or  lease  multimedia  or  interactive  instructional  programs 
and  present  them  without  involving  the  instructional  staff,  but  to 
do  so  would  require  a  shift  in  focus  from  faculty  ownership  of 
instruction.  Some  colleges  will  do  that,  leaving  the  tenured  instruc- 
tors in  their  classrooms  teaching  in  traditional  ways,  and  building 
massive  instructional  programs  through  ancillary'  organizations.  But 
most  will  maintain  several  instructional  forms  within  the  confines 
of  the  pre-existing  college  organization. 

It  is  engaging  to  reflect  on  all  the  media  that  were  supposed  to 
change  the  conditions  of  teaching.  To  the  phonograph,  telephone, 
radio,  television,  and  computer  have  been  added  the  laser-directed 
disc,  satellites  and  downlinks,  and  other  electronic  marvels  too 
numerous  to  be  tabulated.  These  automated  media  did  indeed 
change  the  way  that  information  is  transmitted,  but  not  in  the  way 
that  the  educators  had  hoped.  Their  primary  application  has  not 
been  in  socially  valuable  directions  or  even  in  the  schools.  It  has 
been  in  the  world  of  entertainment,  where  the  media  have  tended 
to  lure  audiences  away  from  the  imagery  occasioned  by  reading, 
away  from  reflectiveness,  patience,  and  perseverance.  The  dream  of 
students  learning  on  their  own  while  their  instructors  were  freed 
from  information  dispensing  to  engage  in  creative  interaction  with 
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them  has  remained  just  that — a  dream  from  which  visitors  to  the 
schools  awaken  as  they  walk  the  corridors  and  see  instructors  and 
students  in  classrooms  actinjr  quite  as  they  did  before  the  microchip, 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  vacuum  tube. 

The  concept  of  instructional  productivity  will  be  central  to 
moves  toward  media  pR)ductitm  and  utilization.  Productivity  in  the 
university  coalesced  art^und  ideas  of  research  and  scholarship.  In 
the  community  colleges,  prt)ducti\'ity  has  been  defined  as  numbers 
of  students  taught  per  instructional  dollar.  Incessant  demands  for 
accountability  and  measures  of  prt)ductivity  will  force  continuous 
review  of  puxkictivity  measures.  Even  thcuigh  telecourses  have  been 
widespread  for  decades,  questions  about  the  number  c^f  students  who 
will  use  them  and  the  learning  they  effect  are  still  open.  The  num- 
ber c^f  students  exposed  to  an  instructitnial  medium,  whether  in  a 
classixxMTi  or  on  a  tclcvisic^n  screen  or  computer  terminal  elsewhere, 
is  only  one  among  many  possible  measures  oi  productivity.  Few 
auditors  will  cc^nlinue  to  accept  instructional  prcxluctivity  as  a  mea- 
sure of  the  number  c^f  students  within  range  tif  the  instructors  voice. 
Changes  in  instructional  form  and  in  measures  i^f  instructitmal  pro- 
ductivity will  have  to  proceed  in  tandem.  Eventually,  measures  of 
student  learning,  achievement,  and  satisfaction  will  have  to  be 
brcHigbt  forward.  One  thing  is  certain:  productivity  growth  is  diffi- 
cult to  achieve  in  the  service  sectc^r. 

Althtnigh  practitioners  of  student  services  have  long  advocated 
better  integration  of  their  programs  with  the  colleges'  instructional 
effi^rts,  only  rarely  ha\'e  strong  links  been  built  between  the  coun- 
seling, tutorial,  and  orientation  efforts  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
instructional  prognims  on  the  other.  More  recently,  led  by  man- 
agers of  instructional  resource  centers  and  learning  laboratories, 
student  services  and  instruction  have  come  closer  together.  Maas, 
Rao,  Taylor,  and  Associates  (1994)  have  postulated  a  "Student 
Success  C'enter,''  integral iug  several  aspects  ol  student  services 
with  instruction.  Its  components  would  include  computer-based 
learning  for  student  access  to  software,  tutorial  activities,  faculty 
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instructional  development  support,  student  assessment,  and 
numerous  other  functions  now  typically  scattered  across  the  cam^ 
pus.  The  hudgetary  lines  that  divide  student  services  from  instruc- 
tion have  tended  to  retard  the  development  of  this  form  of 
integration.  But  to  the  extent  its  proponents  can  demonstrate 
financial  savings,  it  will  proceed. 

Curriculum 

An  outline  of  curriculum  classified  hr^iadly  as  career,  developmen- 
tal, community,  and  collegiate  studies  can  be  prt>jected- 

Career  Education 

Career  cducatit)n  will  remain  prominent.  There  can  be  no  revers- 
ing the  perception  that  one  of  the  colleges'  prime  functions  is  to 
train  workers,  and  ample  hinds  are  available  to  support  this  func- 
tion. Competition  from  universities  that  develop  programs  in  the 
technologies  and  from  proprietary  schools  and  publicly  funded  ad 
hoc  job-training  programs  that  teach  the  more  specific  skills  will 
not  change  the  central  tendency.  There  is  enough  demand  to 
keep  them  all  tKXupie(.l,  even  as  programs  within  the  category  rise 
and  fall. 

Enrollment  and  funding  c<ips  will  limit  the  introduction  of  new 
programs.  In  1991,  the  Texas  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board 
adtipted  a  pt^licy  of  linking  approval  of  new  associate  degrees  to  the 
ct)lleges  jt)b-training  rect^rd:  "An  institution  must  show  that  85  per- 
cent ot  the  students  completing  existing  technical  programs  over  a 
three^year  pericKl  are  employed  or  pursuing  additional  education" 
(Aumack  and  Blake,  1992  p.  2).  The  specifications  for  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  put  limits  on  the  programs  that  a  com- 
munity ct) liege  may  oWcr  k)v  adults  because  educational  attainment 
per  se  is  tun  considered  a  successful  training  outcome.  More  than 
in  any  other  area,  the  specter  of  institutional  accountability  looms 
over  the  iKXupatimial  programs.  But  they  are  so  popular  in  an  cm 
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of  intense  economic  competitiveness  that  modest  change  in  format 
is  about  all  that  will  differentiate  them  from  their  predecessors. 

Developmental  Education 

Developmental  education  will  also  he  high  on  the  agenda.  It  has 
come  to  the  fore  after  decades  of  being  treated  as  an  embarrassing 
secret,  as  something  that  the  colleges  did  but  that  their  leaders 
would  rather  not  publicize.  The  report  of  the  commission  planning 
for  the  future  of  the  Alabama  college  system  noted  that  economic 
development  in  the  state  depends  in  large  measure  on  the  colleges' 
"establishing  innovative  solutions  to  chronic  illiteracy"  (Alabama 
State  Department  of  Postsecondary  Education,  1987,  p.  19).  The 
Commission  on  the  Future  of  the  North  Carolina  Community  Col- 
lege  System  indicated  that  the  colleges  could  bring  about  signin- 
cant  increases  in  literacy  levels  by  improving  the  quality  of  literacy 
education  programs,  increasing  the  number  of  graduates,  and 
increasing  "support  among  business  and  government  agencies  for 
literacy  programs"  (1989,  p.  20).  The  Maryland  State  Board  for 
Community  Colleges  (1986)  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Regional 
Community  Colleges  (1989)  in  Connecticut  concluded  that  com- 
munity colleges  have  a  primary  responsibility  to  provide  remedial 
education.  In  California  the  Joint  Committee  for  Review  of  the 
Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education  (California  State  Legislature, 
1987)  elevated  remedial  education  to  a  priority  second  only  to 
transfer  and  occupational  studies.  Clearly,  developmental  education 
has  come  out  of  the  closet. 

Despite  all  the  increases  in  high  school  graduation  requirements 
and  the  apparent  increase  in  the  test  scores  made  by  prospective 
college  students,  remedial  education  is  as  big  as  it  ever  was.  One 
reason  may  be  that  the  tests  arc  at  variance  with  the  types  of  learn- 
ing  that  the  students  have  attained,  a  reason  implicit  in  an  NCES 
report  on  literacy  that  states  that  although  hall  the  adult  students 
who  were  tested  were  reading  at  the  lowest  two  of  the  five  levels  ot 
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literacy,  most  of  them  thought  that  they  could  read  and  write  well 
(Kirsch,  Jugeblut,  Jenkins,  and  Kolstad,  1993),  Another  clue  comes 
from  the  pattern  of  students  completing  high  school:  graduation 
requirements  increased  during  the  1980s,  but  so  did  the  proportion 
of  students  completing  high  school  at  twenty-one  or  older. 
Although  the  rate  of  high  school  completion  for  seventeen-year- 
olds  remained  static  at  around  75  percent  from  the  mid  1960s  to  the 
mid  1990s,  the  rate  of  high  school  completion  for  people  in  their 
twenties  increased  from  82  percent  in  1972  to  86  percent  in  1993. 
An  even  more  dramatic  increase  was  seen  in  high  school  comple- 
tion rates  for  twenty-nine-  and  thirty-year-olds,  from  78  percent  in 
1972  to  87  percent  in  the  early  1980s  and  succeeding  years 
(National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  1994k,  p.  x).  The  stu- 
dents who  take  longer  to  complete  and  receive  high  school  diplo- 
mas or  equivalency  certificates  when  they  are  in  their  twenties 
either  never  learned  or  forgot  the  dimensions  of  literacy  that  the 
awards  purport  to  certify. 

A  sizable  amount  of  basic  skill  development  would  continue  to 
be  necessary  for  many  years  merely  to  accommodate  the  backlog  c^f 
functionally  illiterate  and  non-native-English-speaking  people  in 
America.  The  House  Subcommittee  on  Select  Education  set  a  gt)al 
of  "a  90  percent  adult  literacy  rate  nationally"  (U.S.  Congress,  1988, 
p.  18).  The  community  colleges  are  the  only  postsecondary  struc- 
tures likely  to  provide  this  essential  instructiim.  They  will  not  only 
offer  it  on  their  own  campuses  but  will  also  expand  their  teaching 
of  literacy  in  universities,  lower  schools,  and  business  enterprises. 
Whether  devek)pmental  education  is  funded  separately,  or  whether 
its  cost  is  aggregated  along  with  other  curricular  functions,  it  will 
account  for  one-third  of  the  instructional  budget.  This  amount  will 
vary  widely  between  colleges;  it  will  be  highest  where  the  lower 
schools  pass  through  numbers  of  marginally  literate  students,  where 
college  going  and  immigration  rates  arc  high,  and  where  matricu- 
lation testing  and  placement  are  mandated. 
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Community  Education 

Community  education  expanded  dramatically  during  the  1970s  and 
held  its  own  even  in  the  face  of  budget  reductions  in  the  1980s.  Its 
proponents  have  been  skilled  in  effecting  cooperative  relationships 
and  in  securing  special  funds  for  it.  Nonetheless,  its  future  is  not 
assured  because  questions  of  intent,  quality  control,  and  institutional 
credibility  have  not  been  answered.  Funding  will  continue  to  be  the 
most  difficult  problem  lo  resolve.  Although  community  education 
advocates  certainly  will  not  effect  their  fanciful  dream  of  serving  as 
the  nexus  of  the  region's  educational  services,  dieir  greatest  successes 
will  be  in  rural  areas  where  competing  institutions  are  weakest. 

Issues  of  definition  and  scope  will  be  no  less  prominent  than 
they  always  have  been.  The  notion  of  community  education  '<\i 
"building  communities"  has  no  credence.  "Communities''  typically 
are  defined  as  including  everyone  in  the  district;  thus  the  colleges 
are  supposed  to  provide  something  for  everyone,  an  effort  that  is  as 
mercurial  as  the  vagaries  of  resources  and  oppimunism  dictate.  Con- 
tract training  will  do  well,  personal  interest  courses  pcn^rly  unless 
they  are  presented  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 

Collegiate  Education 

The  pri^gnosis  for  the  collegiate  curriculum  is  good.  The  linkage 
aspect  i^f  the  collegiate  function,  centering  tu^  preparing  students 
to  enter  junior-level  programs  leading  to  bachelor's  degrees  in 
health  fields,  business,  techncUogies,  and  the  professions,  will  thrive 
because  entrance  to  those  pn\^rains  depends  on  students'  complet- 
ing ci^urses  in  the  humanities,  sciences,  social  sciences,  mathemat- 
ics, and  English  usage. 

The  collegiate  function  will  thrive  also  as  the  ct^lleges  enroll 
greater  propt^rtimvs  of  minority  students.  Like  most  students,  they 
want  ji^bs;  and,  like  all  students,  they  need  a  perspective  on  the  cul- 
ture, a  sense  of  intenx^sonal  relalimis,  and  an  ability  tt^  analyze  Ml- 
uatitms  and  to  ctnnmunicate  appropriately.  Reymul  that,  students 
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also  seek  the  higher  education  that  they  need  to  progress  in  the 
dominant  culture:  increased  literacy,  understanding  of  ethical  issues, 
and  realization  of  past  and  present  time.  Someday,  readers  of  today's 
education  literature  will  react  with  emotions  ranging  from  curios- 
ity to  indignation  and  shame  as  they  review  the  allegations  that  an 
influx  of  minority  students  rationalizes  a  curriculum  centering  on 
the  trades  that  demand  only  minimal  literacy  and  manual  skills. 
Should  we  not  teach  the  humanities  to  Hispanics?The  sciences  to 
African- Americans.^  The  social  sciences  to  Asians?  Which  portions 
of  the  liberal  arts  should  we  drop  so  that  the  minorities  can  con- 
centrate on  their  hand  tools?  Which  aspects  of  general  education 
should  we  deny  to  them  lest  they  be  encouraged  to  raise  their  aspi- 
rations? Racism  dies  hard,  and  it  is  distressing  to  hear  commentators 
suggesting  special  curricula  for  those  students  they  euphemistically 
call  "new." 

General  Education 

Integrated  general  education  will  make  little  headway.  The  heavy 
hand  of  the  universities  will  restrict  efforts  to  provide  interdisci- 
plinary studies.  Fundamental  curricular  reform  occurs  very  slowly. 
The  clerically  dominated  classical  curriculum  was  under  attack  for 
at  least  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  before  a  secularized  cur- 
riculum centering  on  science  became  the  norm.  The  twentieth 
century  has  seen  the  rise  of  career  education  and,  most  recently, 
the  acceptance  of  remedial  studies  as  a  legitimate  collegiate  func- 
tion. A  mandated,  integrative  education  through  which  students 
gain  historical  perspective  and  a  sense  of  the  social  and  environ- 
mental trends  that  affect  their  future  has  yet  to  take  center  stage, 
hi  sum,  except  in  the  rare  institution,  general  education  will  con- 
tinue being  debated  in  the  ccmtext  of  distributicm  requirements.  It 
cannot  become  the  guiding  principle  of  an  institution  that  is  less 
dedicated  to  societal  benefit  than  it  is  to  each  individuals  imme- 
diate concerns.  It  is  a  centripetal  idea  that  is  constantly  subverted 
by  the  centrifugal  forces  of  staff  members  and  students  with  their 
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own  agenda  and  by  universities  that  have  rarely  provided  it  for 
their  own  students. 


Research 

Research  in  community  colleges  should  center  on  assessing  institu- 
tional  outcomes.  The  classical  educational  research  paradigms  apply 
to  the  community  colleges  no  less  than  they  do  to  other  forms  of 
schools.  Students  attend,  learn,  and  move  on  to  other  pursuits. 
Those  outcomes  can  be  assessed— as,  indeed,  they  are  in  many  dis- 
tricts  and  states.  More  such  studies  should  be  done  in  individual  col- 
leges. But  too  few  institutional  research  officers  are  available  to 
coordinate  them,  too  few  high-level  administrators  appreciate  their 
importance,  and  when  they  are  conducted,  too  many  well-meaning 
but  futile  attempts  are  made  to  relate  the  findings  to  particular  col- 
lege practices. 

The  colleges  should  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  their  success  in 
promoting  individual  mobility.  How  many  people  used  them  as  a 
step  toward  the  baccalaureate  or  higher-status  jobs?  How  many 
broke  out  of  a  cycle  of  family  poverty?  How  many  gained  rapid 
access  to  society  by  becoming  literate?  How  many  learned  to  put 
their  own  lives  together?  If  the  goal  of  individual  mobility  is  not 
broad  enough  for  those  who  seek  measures  of  the  colleges'  contri- 
butions, let  them  look  to  measures  of  what  the  colleges  have  done 
for  special  populations  in  the  aggregate:  the  aged,  disabled,  minori- 
ties, at-risk  youth,  or  immigrants. 

No  institution  in  American  educaticm  plays  a  more  difficult  role 
than  the  community  college.  Its  leaders,  criticized  for  their  inabil- 
ity to  effect  miracles  with  populations  that  have  proved  intractable 
t(^  the  ministrations  of  other  schools  and  social  welfare  agencies, 
sc^metimes  propose  goals  and  functions  even  more  unlikely  of  attain- 
ment. They  might  better  concentrate  on  the  social  problems  that 
have  the  most  apparent  educational  C(^mponents.  Functional  liter- 
acy affords  a  prime  example.  It  is  familiar  to  the  college  staff  and 
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public  alike.  It  is  amenable  to  intervention.  And  it  enjoys  political 
support  second  only  to  reducing  unemployment,  with  which  it  in 
fact  overlaps.  The  colleges  could  not  only  build  instructional  sup- 
port systems  that  would  enable  them  to  maintain  standards  of  lit- 
eracy in  all  their  own  classes;  they  also  could  reach  out  by  enlisting 
their  own  students  as  trainers  of  tutors  for  the  primary  schools  and 
by  organizing  literacy  sessions  in  the  areas  of  greatest  need  in  their 
communities.  Measures  of  success  would  be  apparent. 

An  intriguing  but  practically  difficult  question  for  assessment  is: 
how  much  do  the  colleges  contribute  to  the  solution  of  perennial 
scx:ial  issues,  such  as  homclessness,  a  balanced  economy,  energy'  con- 
servation, and  white-collar  and  street  crime?  The  most  likely  answer 
is:  very  little.  The  community  colleges — all  schools — are  limited  in 
their  ability  to  take  direct  action.  Staff  predilections,  the  paucity  of 
leadership,  and  funding  priorities  internally,  along  with  the  exter- 
nals of  public  perceptions,  community  pcnver  bases,  and  the  ccMn- 
peting  influences  of  the  mass  media,  ensure  that  the  colleges  reflect 
the  times  more  than  they  lead  them.  It  would  be  wonderful  if  the 
colleges  could  reorganize  their  curriculum  and  their  instructional 
tlivisions  so  that  they  were  providing  forms  of  education  that  had  a 
direct  effect  on  scKial  pn^blems.  But  that  goal  is  elusive;  all  that  any 
school  can  do  is  to  encourage  its  students  to  participate  in  the 
polity,  tt)  question  their  cnvn  and  the  community's  values,  and  to 
ct)nsider  the  consequences  of  contemporary  policies  that  affect  the 
problems.  How  much  do  the  colleges  ccnitribute  to  the  dcvek^pment 
of  an  enlightened  citizenry? 

An  instituticMi  whc^se  leaders  pride  themselves  on  the  number 
of  pec^ple  attending  finds  it  difficult  to  provide  data  in  longitudinal 
format.  Furthermore,  the  college  leaders  have  had  ceaseless  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  how  the  students  vvhc^  attend  tor  not  more  than 
one  or  two  classes  have  benefitted.  For  half  the  students  who  enter 
the  community  college  as  iheir  first  higher  education  experience, 
a  course  or  tW(^  before  they  drop  out  is  the  nc^rm.  How  many  of 
ihem  fininJ  what  they  needed?  In  an  education  system  designed  as 
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a  structure  to  move  people  from  one  grade  to  another,  it  has  been 
difficult  to  shift  the  paradigm  and  argue  that  successive  enrollments 
in  schooling  are  not  the  essential  outcome  but  rather  that  something 
else — job  skills,  a  sense  of  well-being,  or  some  other  intangible — 
has  been  a  positive  result. 

Who  will  ask  and  answer  these  questions?  The  coming  years  will 
not  see  augmented  institutional  research  budgets;  there  is  too  much 
competition  for  discretionary  funds,  and  state  legislatures  have 
never  been  inclined  to  support  research  categorically.  State  agency- 
based  researchers  are  too  busy  providing  data  to  justify  unique  pro- 
gram expenditures  to  devise  cn'erarching  research  agendas.  Some  of 
the  answers  will  be  provided  by  the  nationally  oriented  researchers 
housed  in  universities  and  federally  sponsored  agencies,  but  progress 
will  be  sporadic.  Perhaps  research  in  education  must  proceed  that 
way:  uncoordinated,  underfunded,  dependent  on  the  interests  of 
people  cimcerned  with  particular  questions  and  with  the  time  and 
will  to  pursue  them. 

The  Social  Role 

Social  changes  affect  the  way  the  nation  views  its  social  structures. 
For  example,  health  care  reform  became  a  prominent  issue  in  the 
1990s  as  health  care  costs  n^se  and  as  the  percentage  of  people 
whose  employers  included  health  care  among  their  benefits 
declined.  A  shift  in  the  direction  of  contingent,  fungible,  and  part- 
time  workers  reduced  the  likelihood  that  people  could  expect  their 
health  care  cnsts  to  be  covered  by  their  employers.  Accordingly,  the 
burden  somehow  had  to  be  shifted  to  the  broader  ccMiimunity.  The 
magnitude  of  this  change  was  similar  to  that  which  industrial 
nations  faced  earlier  in  the  century  when  the  breakdown  of  the 
nucleur  family  meant  that  the  elderly  would  have  to  he  supported 
at  least  in  part  by  a  ubiquitous  furm  ot  old  age  insurance — hence, 
the  creation  ot  the  Social  Security  Act. 

An  analogous  situation  in  education  has  been  developing  over 
severnl  decades.  As  fewer  jU'ople  are  prepared  for  careers  that  will 
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sustain  them  throughout  their  working  life,  the  need  for  successive 
retraining  experiences  hecomes  apparent.  This  retraining  is  more 
than  merely  learning  to  use  the  latest  developments  in  technology 
in  one's  own  field;  continuing  education  offered  through  profes- 
sional organizations  and  companies  can  acccmmodate  most  of  that. 
Retraining  is  for  people  who  are  changing  careers  altogether  going 
from  production  johs  to  entrepreneurial  situations,  or  from  one  trade 
or  profession  to  another.  At  hest,  a  person's  early  education  will 
emphasize  flexibility,  critical  thinking,  literacy  skills,  and  social 
awareness,  so  that  a  move  between  endeavors  can  be  undertaken 
with  facility.  At  least,  an  easily  accessible,  low-cost  educational 
structure  should  be  available  for  the  necessary  realignment. 

These  elements  of  instituticMial  missicMi  are  somewhat  different 
from  thtyse  that  guided  the  community  colleges  during  the  1960s 
and  1970s.  When  the  cc^Ueges  were  expanding,  t)ne  contention  was 
that  newly  emergent  populations  of  college  goers  needed  access  to 
higher  education  so  that  the  finest  minds  among  them  might  be  nur- 
tured. A  widespread  myth  was  that  inequality  was  caused  by  unequal 
access  to  education.  Many  analysts  opined  that  talent  was  distrib- 
uted more  or  less  at  random  across  gender,  ethnic,  and  social  class 
lines;  theretc^re,  as  access  to  higher  educatii^n  became  available  to 
ex'eryone,  new  geniuses  would  emerge.  The  more  sanguine  pundits 
ccmtended  that  a  readily  accessible  system  of  postsecondary  institu- 
tions wtnild  lead  to  a  broad-scale  increase  in  general  com.munity 
intelligence,  taste,  understanding,  political  will,  and  so  on.  The  hrst 
contention,  that  everyone  should  be  given  an  opportunity,  has  borne 
fruit  as  w\)men  have  entered  careers  in  business,  law,  and  medicine 
and  as  greater  numbers  of  people  from  ethnic  minorities  have  joined 
the  middle  class.  The  increase  in  general  int<*lligence  and  partici- 
pation in  the  polity  has  proved  considerably  more  elusive. 

Coverall,  the  ciunmunity  college  is  a  stable  institution.  Its  (iR- 
ulty,  curriculum,  and  number  of  students  change  little  from  year  to 
year.  Although  innovations  in  reiiu\lial  education  that  were  forced 
ini  the  colleges  by  ill-prepared  students  were  notable,  and  althou;{h 
instructiiMi  presented  through  reprcKlucible  media  found  an  early 
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home  in  these  institutions,  the  most  successful  experiment  that  the 
colleges  pursued  was  open  access.  To  a  much  greater  extent  than 
any  other  postsecondary  structure,  the  colleges  opened  their  doors 
to  all  who  wished  to  participate. 

The  colleges  have  also  contributed  to  the  paradoxes  that  sur- 
round  the  structure  of  education.  For  one,  they  enhance  inequality. 
Since  they  are  avenues  of  individual  mobility,  the  more  successful 
they  are  in  attracting  students,  the  greater  the  resultant  societal 
inequities  as  the  brighter,  more  motivated,  more  opportunistic  peo- 
ple move  out  of  the  social  strata  into  which  they  were  bom.  At  the 
same  time,  the  colleges  often  attempt  direct  social  action,  organiz- 
ing  food  banks,  conducting  workshops  on  grant-getting  and  tax- 
return  filing,  seeking  enhanced  levels  c^f  student  aid,  and  in  general 
becoming  entrepreneurial  in  finding  opportunities  to  bring  tunds 
into  the  community. 

Although  these  ty/o  functions  seem  complementary,  they  are  in 
fact  in  opposition.  The  first,  the  college  as  an  agent  of  individual 
mobility,  forces  it  to  act  like  a  school.  The  cc^Uege  must  teach  read- 
ing and  writing,  basic  computation,  American  culture.  It  must  teach 
job-related  generic  skills,  fR)m  the  use  of  office  equipment  to  enhanc- 
ing students'  propensities  for  showing  up  on  time.  It  must  maintain 
an  academic  posture,  one  that  says  that  it  is  a  school,  a  special  envi- 
rt)nment;  it  is  not  a  rap  session  or  an  extension  c^f  the  street. 

The  social  service  or  social  welfare  agenda,  taken  to  the  extreme, 
can  lead  to  an  institution  that  surrenders  many  of  these  elements 
of  schooling.  Its  leaders  can  say  they  do  not  empha.\^ize  the  teach- 
ing of  English  because  many  of  their  students  use  another  primary 
language.  They  can  justify  preparing  students  for  specific  jobs 
through  contract  training.  They  can  let  health  services  and  other 
ancillary  activities  become  central.  They  can  cultivate  an  image  as 
a  funding  channel  by  ccMitinuously  seeking  dollars  to  run  directly 
to  the  community.  Some  combinaticni  should  be  recognized, 
because  the  community  colleges  should  not  function  as  social  wel- 
fare agencies  to  the  detriment  of  their  teaching  and  learning  core. 
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One  option  or  bridge  between  individual  mobility  and  social 
welfare  may  be  in  helping  students  to  develop  local  businesses  and 
remain  in  their  community.  Some  colleges  have  had  success  in 
teaching  entrepreneurship,  business  law,  small  business  accounting, 
and  employee  relations.  This  is  much  more  useful  for  community 
development  than  a  continuing  drum  roll  of  commentary  on  race 
relations,  capitalistic  systems,  and  disputes  over  which  group  is  more 
victimized  than  another. 

Some  unstated  but  obvious  lessons  in  what  happens  to  an 
institution  that  drifts  away  from  its  instructional  core  toward  a 
social  service  role  might  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the 
American  secondary  schools.  As  they  reduced  curriculum  require- 
ments and  attended  more  directly  to  student  welfare  and  social 
or  community  services,  several  things  happened.  They  began  to 
employ  ill-trained  teachers;  they  began  passing  marginally  liter- 
ate students  through;  they  effectually  put  a  cap  on  the  percent- 
age of  students  graduating;  and  they  enhanced  the  separation 
between  teachers  and  administrators.  Not  incidentally,  they 
gained  a  full  share  of  public  opprobrium  and  consequent  support 
for  competing  institutions. 

Within  the  context  of  these  philosophical  anomalies,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  individual  colleges  are  obscured.  Legislatures  see  transfer 
and  developmental  and  occupational  education  as  top  priorities, 
with  all  else  peripheral.  If  the  colleges  tr^^  to  do  too  much,  they  may 
be  accused  of  doin^  nothing  well.  The  institutional  image  con- 
tributes to  its  outcomes.  If  a  college  has  an  exceedingly  low  trans- 
fer rate,  the  academically  inclined  students  shun  it  and  its  transfer 
rate  goes  down  ever  further.  Similarly,  if  a  college  is  dedicated  more 
ti^  contract  training  than  to  generic  occupational  education,  the 
students  who  seek  skills  that  can  be  related  to  a  multiplicity  of  jobs 
may  go  elsewhere.  If  student  fl(w  is  to  be  a  measure  of  institutional 
success,  then  relationships  with  the  secondary  schoc^ls  and  the  uni- 
versities will  have  to  be  carefully  cultivated  and  monitored.  This 
effects  an  association  between  educaiicM^al  structures  that  might 
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otherwise  be  competitive  for  funding,  public  support,  and  students; 
very  touchy,  but  there  is  no  option. 

Another  paradox  is  that  distance  learning,  the  reconfiguring  of 
instruction  that  is  supposed  to  save  money,  may  be  directed  toward 
the  marginal,  nondirected,  nonserious,  casual  students.  Why  a 
paradox?  Because  the  students  from  families  with  a  higli  regard  for 
education  will  find  their  way  to  a  campus  for  a  traditional  colle- 
giate experience. 

.One  more  paradox  is  that  education  lends  to  increase  produc- 
tivity while  incarceration  decreases  productivity;  yet  the  budget  for 
prisons  in  some  states  has  now  reached  parity  with  higher  educa- 
tion expenditures.  How  commentators  can  call  for  increased  pro- 
ductivity and  competition  in  the  global  economy  while  at  tl^e  same 
time  advocating  more  money  for  the  corrections  system  at  the 
expense  of  support  for  higher  education  eludes  ratit)nality. 

Last,  despite  massive  growth  in  access  to  schooling  and  the 
vastly  greater  and  diverse  numbers  who  have  enrc^Ued,  the  commu- 
nities from  which  they  come  have  been  little  affected.  Do  the 
schools  not  build  a  better  stK'iety.^The  individual  mobility  tliat  they 
effect  does  not  translate  into  reorganized  cities,  changed  working 
conditions,  modified  immigraticm  policies,  or  much  of  anything  else 
affecting  the  quality  of  life  across  the  community. 

A  view  of  social  conditions  in  the  United  States  at  the  turn  oi 
the  century  provides  a  view  of  the  context  tor  the  colleges: 

•  High  immigration,  both  in  absolute  numbers  and  in 
percentages  of  the  American  population,  along  with 
demands  for  anti-immigration  regulations 

•  Multilingiialism,  with  scores  of  foreign  language  news- 
papers and  a  population  housed  in  ethnic  enclaves 

•  CVercrowded  cities,  with  u--.  can  pavements  and  park^ 
and  intractable  homelessness 
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•  For  the  work  force,  practically  no  fringe  benefits;  much 
in  the  nature  of  piecework  in  the  workplace  and  take- 
home  or  cottage  industries 

•  Powerful  media  determining  what  people  think 

•  A  great  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 

•  Producer  or  assembly  jobs,  yielding  wages  insufficient 
to  sustain  a  family  above  the  poverty  line 

•  Weak  trade  unions,  representing  a  small  prc^portion  of 
the  work  force 

•  For  the  individual,  business  entrepreneurship  as  the 
path  to  capital  formation 

•  A  seeming  paucity  of  civility  when  compared  with  an 
earlier  era 

•  A  tendency  of  youth  to  form  gangs  and  engage  in  vari- 
ous criminal  activities 

At  the  turn  c^f  which  centur>'?  The  twentieth  and  twenty -first  alike. 
One  thousanc]  community  colleges  have  not  chaiiged  those  cc^ndi- 
tions.  But  did  anyone  but  the  most  passionate,  self-deceiving  insti- 
tutic'>nal  advocates  ever  think  that  they  could? 

The  college  m.ay  have  no  ostensible  reason  fc^r  existence  (uher 
than  to  serve  its  students  :md  the  business  community,  but  it  also 
has  a  life  c/  its  own  as  an  intellectual  community.  It  is  easy  tc^  reduce 
the  institution  s  value  to  the  increase  in  its  graduates'  social  mobil- 
ity and  to  ignore  its  position  as  a  center  of  acculturatic^n  and  his- 
torical continuity.  But  the  institution's  traditions  act  to  ensure  that 
the.se  values  are  not  completely  set  a.side.  Learning  is  infinite.  We 
can  always  teach  more,  learn  mi^rc  efficiently,  dc^  belter.  Thus  the 
continual  striving  fi)r  inncn  ation  in  education,  with  the  innovators 
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occupying  prominent  places  in  the  system.  Too  often  overlooked  is 
a  view  of  the  staff  as  models  of  rational  discourse. 

Educators  do  not  solve  problems  or  cure  ills.  But  neither  do  they 
deliberately  sell  false  dreams  or  spread  bad  taste.  It  is  only  when  they 
imitate  the  worst  characteristics  of  business  corporations  and  the 
mass  media  that  they  lose  the  status  the  public  has  granted  them. 
They  will  not  betray  the  virtues  that  distinguish  their  calling. 
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Brint,S.,  215 

Brt>nx  C^ommunity  (  A^Uege,  200 
Broome  C-ommunity  Ct allege,  ^56 
Broward  Community  C'ollege,  26  5 
Bureaucratic  model  of  governance 

(Richardson),  102-103 
Burgess,].  W.,  8 

Burlington  ( xninty  C>ollege,  179 
Burnout.  Sec  F'aculty  i^urntuit 
Bums,  J.  M.,  132 


Bushnell,D.  S.,  77,  223 

Business  colleges,  420 

Butte  Community  College,  194 

C 

California,  7,  13,  14,  17,  18,  19,20, 
22,34,41,42,45,48,  60,  65,77. 
81,83,84,85-86,  110,  112,  138- 
139,  146,  152,  192,  194,  203,  205. 
207,214-215,220,  224,233,234. 
259,  263,  283,  289,  291,  331,  332, 
343,  358,  424;  enabling  legislation 
in,  19-20,  138;  and  Proposition  1 3, 
138-139,  283,  295-296 

California  District  Law  of  1921,  218 

California  Joint  Committee  for 
Review  of  the  Master  Plan  for 
Higher  Education,  436 

Caminerti,  A.,  19 

C.anadian  community  colleges, 
25,235 

Canfield  Learning  Styles  Inventory, 
172 

Capital  outlay,  fiscal  suppt>rt  for,  141 
Career  education,  213-247,  280-281; 
collegiate  functitni  in,  218;  costs  of, 
219-220;  definition^,  of,  216-218; 
degrees  conferred  in,  228  (table); 
dominance  of,  237-238;  in  early 
junior  colleges,  213-216,  217 
(table);  enrollments  in,  217  (table), 
218,219,221,224,225,226 
(table),  227  (table),  240;  federal  aid 
for,  222,  ?26\  fiscal  support  for,  156, 
237;  future  of,  435-436;  graduate- 
satisfaction  with,  229;  and  high- 
abiliiy  students,  69;  historical 
developmeiit  of,  221-225;  humani- 
ties in,  319;  instruction  in,  176;  job 
placement  rates  of  graduates,  229- 
231;  liberal  arts  and,  319,  333;  limi- 
tations on  early  growth  of,  219- 
221 ;  merged  with  academic  studies, 
241-246;  and  nontraditional  stu- 
dents, 223-224;  in  t>tber  countries, 
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235;  as  a  percentage  of  total  curric- 
ular  offerings,  217  (table);  and  pro- 
prietary schools,  240-241;  reasons 
for  increased  enrollment  in, 
221-225;  relationship  of,  to 
employment,  230-231;  social 
versus  individual  benefits  of,  236; 
stKioeconomic  benefits  of,  238; 
state  mandates  for,  218;  student 
objectives  in,  233;  success  of,  228- 
235;  terminology  used  for,  216-218; 
and  transfer  students,  33,  234-235, 
243;  upgrading  of  faculty  in,  240; 
value  of,  232-233 

Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education 
Act  (1984,  1990),  175,222,226, 
266,  376 

Carmichael,].  B.,  290 

Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education,  80,  134,  145 

Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies 
in  Higher  Educatitm,  302,  339 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  336 

Onter  for  the  Study  of  Q)mmuniiy 
Colleges,  41,  56, 60,  163,  225,  233, 
234, 239, 258-259,  262,  290-291, 
312-320,330,  369 

Certification,  227 

Chang,  N.,  109 

Charles  County  Community  College, 
62-63 

Chicano  students.  See  Hispanic 

students 
Church-related  colleges,  14,  104 
Ciardi,  J.,  248 

City  Ct)[leges  of  Chicago,  166, 

173-174,269-270 
Clackamas  Community  College,  291 
Clagett.C  A.,  372 
Clark,  B.  R.,  35,88,  393 
Class  size:  and  faculty  work  load, 

82-83 

Classification  of  colleges,  44-45 
Classroom  assessment,  99,  385-586 
Clinton,  W.,  250,413 


Cloves,  D.  A.,  237,401 
Cluster  colleges,  119-120 
Coast  Community  College  District, 
412 

Coastline  Community  College,  1 19, 

166-167,  291,292 
Cognitive-style  mapping,  171-172 
Cohen,  A.  M.,  78,  87,  91,  95,  206 
Cohen,  M.J.,  17 

Collective  bargaining.  See  Faculty 
collective  bargaining 

College  administration,  123-128; 
efficiency  of,  134-1 36;  external 
demands  on,  115-116;  participa- 
tion of  faculty  in,  123.  See  abo 
Costs  and  expenditures;  Fiscal 
Support;  Governance 

College  administrative  organization, 
124-125;  at  cluster  colleges,  1 19- 
120;  and  government  control,  1 1 1- 
119;  in  large  community  colleges, 
106  (table);  models  and  theories  of, 
102-103;  in  a  mult icol lege  district, 
108  (figure);  at  noncampus  col- 
leges, 119,  292-293;  place  of 
academic  departments  in,  125-127 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
16,255 

College  Level  Academic  Skills  Test 
(CLAST),  185 

Ct)llege  location,  16 

College  Outcomes  Evaluation 
Program  (New  Jersey),  186 

Ct)llcge  preparatory'  curriculum 
(Georgia),  259-260 

College  presidents,  1 24 

College  Reatling  and  Learning 
Association,  165 

College  size,  104-105;  in  early  junior 
colleges,  1 3;  and  growth  of  voca- 
tional education,  219;  and  liberal 
arts  offerings,  319  (table) 

CA)llege-going  rates,  422;  and 
ethnicity,  422-423 

Collcfic;  The  Underf!;raduate  Exlyeriena' 
in  America  (Boyer),  337 
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College  Work-Study  Aid,  203 

Colleges  without  walls.  See  Non- 
campus  colleges. 

Collegia  1  model  of  goverance 
(Richardson),  103 

Collegiate  education,  307-334;  cur- 
riculum shifts  in,  310-312;  declining 
standards  in,  69;  at  early  junior  col- 
leges, 310,  31 1  (table);  enrollments 
in,  323;  faculty  support  for,  323-324; 
future  of,  438-439;  increased  enroll- 
ment of  low-ability  students  in,  69; 
and  noncredit  courses,  320;  purposes 
of,  281;  reasons  for  the  decline  of, 
323;  and  reduction  in  emphasis  on 
academic  disciplines,  326-327;  and 
student  flow,  307 

The  Collegiate  Function  of  Cummunity 
Colleges  (Cohen  and  Brawcr),  312 

Colorado,  65,  139,218,  369 

Columbia  University,  339 

Col  vert,  C.  C,  215 

Commission  on  Innovation  (Califor- 
nia), 41 7 

Commission  on  Junior  College  Termi- 
nal Education  (AAJC),  215-216, 
221-222 

Commission  on  the  Future  of 
Community  Colleges  (AACJC). 
271,276,278,417 

Commission  on  the  Future  of  North 
Carolina  Community  Colleges,  436 

Committee  on  Appraisal  and  Devel- 
opment of  Junior  Cullege  Student 
Personnel  Programs,  191 

Committee  on  the  Objectives  of 
a  General  Riucation  in  a  Free 
Society,  341 

Community-based  education,  280 

Community  College  Centers  (San 
Francisco),  120 

Community  college  districts:  adminis- 
trative organization  of,  105-1 1 1; 
revenue  inequities  amimg,  142 

Community  college  foundations, 
15V154 


Community  College  Humanities 

Association,  98,  373 
Community  CoUegeJoumaly  373 
Community  CoUege  Journal  of  Research 

and  Practice y  373 
Community  college  libraries,  176- 

178;  transformation  of,  to  learning 

resources  centers,  177 
Community  college  mission,  295,  443 
Community  College  of  Philadelphia, 

208 

Community  College  of  the  Air  Force, 

43^4,  168 
Community  College  of  Vermont,  1 18 
Communic^  CoUcge  Review,  373 
Community  College  Social  Science 

AsscKiation,  98,  373 
Community  colleges:  and  access  to 
education,  25-26,  408^09;  alter- 
natives to,  409-414;  classifications 
of,  44-45;  collective  bargaining  in, 
75,  126,  128-131;  compared  to  uni- 
versities, 66;  criticisms  of,  390-399; 
curriculum  tracking  in,  238-239, 
266-267;  definitions  of,  3-4;  as 
extensions  of  secondary  schools, 
138;  factors  contributing  to  growth 
ofi  1-4,  40-46;  factors  influencing 
role  of,  9-11;  female  students  at, 
47-48;  fiscal  problems  of,  150-1 53; 
future  of,  417-445;  growth  of  career 
education  at,  221-225;  high-ability 
students  at,  47;  libraries  and  learn- 
ing resources  centers  at,  176-178; 
limits  to  expansion  of,  17;  minority 
students  at,  48-55;  numbers  ot, 
419-420;  origins  and  development 
of,  1  1-13,  375;  part-time  students 
at,  42-43,  43  (table);  place  of, 
in  higher  education,  7-8,  research 
about,  367-388;  revenue  sources  of, 
140  (table);  social  role  of.  389-396. 
442-448;  state  guidelines  for  estab- 
lishment of,  1 17-118;  success  ot,  as 
transfer  institutions,  58-61;  teach- 
ing emphasis  of,  161-162;  trends  in 
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curriculum  of>  351;  as  a  workplace, 
73-76.  See  also  Early  junior  col- 
leges; Two-year  colleges 

Community  education,  275-306;  and 
adult  basic  education,  302-303; 
categories  of,  275,  279-281;  char- 
acteristics of  participants  in,  275; 
in  early  junior  colleges,  275-277; 
eftectiveness  of,  291-292;  enroll- 
ments in,  281-284;  faculty  in, 
299-200;  fiscal  support  of,  275, 
277,  278-279,  281,  294-297,  300, 
301 ;  future  expansion  of,  300-305, 
/      438;  and  institutional  legitimacy, 
299-300,  301;  for  local  industry, 
297;  organization  of,  292-294, 
301-302,  304-305;  and  out- 
i>f-school  youth,  302;  program 
validity  of,  298-300;  principles  for, 
304-305;  rationale  for,  276-279, 
280-281;  scope  of,  284-291 ;  segre- 
gation of,  from  other  college  pro- 
grams, 293-294,  301;  social  ver^us 
individual  henetits  of,  303-304 

Community  forums,  286 

Communii\,  Junior,  ai\d  Technical 
Collcf^c  Directory,  5,  41,  44, 
282-283 

CcMiimunity  services,  1 56,  280;  in 
early  junior  colleges,  23-24 

Communii\  St'rficcs  Catalyst,  111 

C2ompensati>ry  education.  See  Devel- 
opmental education 

Competency- hased  instruction, 
174-176 

Cm iipetcncy- Based  Undergraduate 

Education  Project,  174 
Comprehensive  Employment  and 

Training  Act,  289 
Computer-assisted  guidance,  208 
Computer-assisted  insi ruct ion, 

167-170;  effectiveness  of,  169 
Conant,J.B.,  13 
The  C^)nceni/«)r  W'Vitinji^  (ETS), 

253-254 
C:onklin.  K.  A.,63 


Connecticut,  98,  111-112,  115,417 
(llonsumerism,  322 
Continuing  educatit)n,  23,  280, 

284-  285 

Contracted  services,  288-290,  297 
CiX)ling-out  function,  35,  68.  256, 

269,  393,  406-408 
Coombs,  P.  H.,  150 
Cooper,  C  W„  198 
Cooperative  programs:  between 

colleges  and  community  groups, 

285-  286;  with  local  industry,  297; 
with  the  military',  289-290,  297; 
with  prisons,  286-287 

CAioperative  Study  in  General  Educa- 
tion, 341 

Copperman,  P,  248,254 

Core  curriculum,  357,  358 

Corson,].  J„  101 

c:osund,J,  P..  311 

Cost-based  funding,  142 

Costs  and  expenditures:  control  of, 
151-153;  differences  among  col- 
leges, 151;  per  student,  151-152 

Cotnam,  J,  D,,  63 

Council  of  Graduate  Schools,  79-80 

CA)unseling  and  guidance,  194-199; 
in  early  junior  colleges,  194;  and 
general  education,  347;  holistic 
development  model  of,  195;  prob- 
lems and  critiques  of,  197-198;  pur- 
poses of,  194-198;  of  special  neeil 
students,  198-199 

Counselors,  196-197 

Course  equivalency  guides,  321 

C^redit  for  experience,  285 

Oitenon-referenced  testing,  compared 
to  nonn-referenced  testing,  188 

Ooss,  K.  P  46.  99,  167-168,  266, 
277,  386 

Cumberland  C-ommunity  College, 
62-63 

(-urricular  functions,  classihcation  of, 
21-24 

Cvurriculum:  in  collegiate  education, 
312-320;  dehnitionsof,  350; 
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disciplinary  reconceptualtzation 
of,  327;  at  early  junior  colleges, 
3 1 1  (table);  external  influences  on» 
351;  faculty  role  in  defining,  324; 
future  of,  435-440;  percentage 
of,  by  discipline,  313  (table); 
trends  in,  351.  See  also  Core 
curriculum 

Curriculum  development,  potential 
role  of  faculty  in,  324 

Curriculum  tracking,  238-239; 
in  developmental  education,  256, 
266-267;  of  low-income  students. 
392;  of  minority  students,  391.  See 
also  Academic  standards;  Students, 
attendance  patterns  of 

Cuyahoga  Community  College,  80. 
168, 207 

(Cypress  Co  lie  j:e,  11^^ 

D 

Dallas  County  Community  College 
District,  166-167.  178 

Deans,  functions  of,  125 

Degree  attainment.  See  Student 
persistence;  Students,  goal  attain- 
ment of 

Delaware,  111-112,  115 

Delaware  Technical  and  C  Aimmunity 
College,  127 

Deming,  E.  W.,  1  35 

Departments.  See  Academic 
departments 

Devall,  W.  B..411 

Deveioping  a  Curriculum  (DAC'UM), 
175 

Developmental  education,  247-274, 
281;  costs  of,  1 50-1 5 1 ;  and  disad- 
vantaged students,  3^)2;  at  early 
junior  colleges,  23;  effects  of,  261- 
264;  enrollments  in,  257  -258;  fac- 
ulty attitudes  townrd,  262;  faculty 
in,  262-263;  fiscal  suppcut  for,  156; 
future  of,  4^^-438;  and  institu- 
tioivA  legitimacy,  264-266;  instruc- 
tion in,  165;  integration  of,  wilhm 


regular  curriculum,  260-161; 
mandatory  participation  in,  270; 
need  for,  among  freshmen,  34,  257- 
259,  258,  437;  number  of  class  sec- 
tions in,  258;  segregation  of,  from 
other  college  programs,  266-167; 
terminology  for,  258 
Developmental  students:  concentra- 
tion of,  at  two-year  colleges, 
256;  differences  in  enrollment 
of,  among  states,  257;  and  faculty 
job  satisfaction,  262;  impact  of, 
on  general  education,  348; 
limiting  course  load  of,  272; 
mainstreaming  of,  269-270;  and 
open  admissions,  256;  segregation 
of,  into  developmental  programs, 
266-267 

Dickmeyer,  N.,  163 

Disabilities,  physical  and  learning, 
198,  199,  209,223 

Distribution  requirements,  338-339, 
352-353, 358 

Districts.  See  Community  college 
districts 

The  Diverted  />eam  (Brint  and 
Karabel),215 

Dougherty.  K.J.,  222,  395 

Dropouts.  See  Student  attrition 

Dubin,R.,  184-185 

Dutchess  Cximmunity  C!^ollege,  270 

E 

Early  junior  colleges:  administnitors 
at.  123;  as  buffer  institutions  for 
universities,  6-7;  community 
service  at,  23-24,  275-276;  contin- 
uing education  at,  23;  counseling 
and  guidance  at,  194;  curriculum 
at,  21-24;  definitions  of,  3-4; 
development  of  career  education 
in.  22-23;  developmental  educa- 
tion at.  23;  as  differentiated  from 
community  ct>lleges,  4;  et^u^llmeni 
in,  13-14,  15;  est;iblishment 
and  (organization  of,  18-20,  117; 
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as  extensions  of"  secondary  schools, 
8,  11-12;  faculty  at,  87;  libraries  at, 
177;  number  and  types  of,  14,  1 5 
(table);  reasons  for  growth  of,  9; 
role  of  local  officials  in  formation 
of,  10-11;  transfer  programs  in, 
21-22,310;  tuition  at,  145,  146 

E^st  Los  Angeles  College,  49 

Eaton,  J.,  98,  206 

Economic  impact,  of  community 
colleges,  157 

Education,  criticisms  of,  247-249; 
definitions  of,  350;  myths  of, 
402-405 

Educational  access.  See  Access  to 
education 

Educational  attainment.  27 

Educational  reform,  254-255 

Educaiit>nal  television.  See  Televised 
instruction 

Educarional  Testing  Service  (ETS), 
253-254,255 

Eells,  W.  C,  3^,  7.12,2 1-22.  77,  78, 
103,  138,  161,  194.  200,218,220, 
237,238 

EliotX.  W.,  121 

Employment  projections,  224-225, 
423^24 

Enabling  legislation,  18-20,  1 17 

English  (academic  discipline):  declin- 
ing standards  in,  254 

English  as  a  second  language  (ESL), 
257,320 

Enrollment-based  funding,  143-144 
Enrolhnent  caps,  430,  435 
Enrollment  projections,  422 
Enrollments.  See  Student  Enrollment 
Entrepreneurship  training,  290-291 
ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Community 

Colk-e8,370,  373 
Ernst,  R.  J.,  130 

Ethnic  minorities,  48-55.  See  also 

Minority  students 
Evans,  N.  O.,  118 
Evergreen  Valley  Cx^llege,  11^ 
Ewens,  T,  174 


Expenditures.  See  Costs  and 

expenditures 
Extracurricular  activities,  200-203; 

participation  of  students  in,  201, 

202 

F 

Faculty,  73-100;  academic  back- 
grounds of,  78;  aging  of,  90,  43 1 ; 
changing  work  environment  of, 
93-94;  characteristics  of,  76-77; 
compared  ro  university  faculty, 
76-77,  97,  325;  concerns  of.  93-94; 
conflicting  goals  of,  94-95;  degrees 
held  by,  78,  79  (table);  disciplinar\' 
affiliation  of,  96-97,  324-326; 
at  early  junior  colleges,  87;  future 
status  of,  425^28;  and  hiring 
practices,  426;  impact  of  collective 
bargaining  on,  75-76,  96,  130; 
prior  teaching  experience  of,  in 
secondary  schools,  77;  professional- 
ism of,  87,  96-100,  263,  427; 
relationship  of,  with  administrators, 
92;  resistance  of,  to  innovation, 
181-184;  role  of,  in  defining 
curriculum,  324;  scholarship  of, 
326-327;  support  services  for, 
95;  use  of  instructional  media, 
180-181.  See  also  Part-time  faculty 

Faculty  advisers,  198 

Faculty  associations,  92;  impact  of,  on 
faculty  evaluations,  89 

Faculty  burnout,  90-93;  amelioration 
ot,  99;  relationship  of,  to  age,  90. 
Sec  also  Faculty  job  satisfaction 

Faculty  collective  bargaining,  82,  92, 
126,  128-131;  expansion  of,  129 
(table);  impact  of,  on  administra- 
tors, 83-84.  128-129,  131;  impact 
of,  on  working  conditions,  75-76, 
83,  96,  1  30;  and  multicampus 
district  administration,  130;  and 
tenure,  85 

Faculty  contracts,  99,  127,  128; 
and  faculty-administrator  relations. 
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129-130;  and  faculty  evaluation 
process,  89;  impact  of,  95-96, 
130;  number  of,  129  (table);  scope 
of,  129 

Faculty  development,  80-81 ;  effec- 
tiveness of,  81 ;  state  funding  for, 
81;  teacher  preferences  for,  81 

Faculty  evaluation,  88-90;  impact  of, 
on  instruction,  89,  90;  increased 
complexity  of,  88-89;  and  part- 
time  instructors,  90 

Faculty  job  satisfaction,  84,  91 ,  92, 
94;  and  college  environment,  94- 
95;  impact  of  faculty  contracts  on, 
95-96,  130;  impact  of  developmen- 
tal students  on,  93;  relationship 
of,  to  age,  91 ;  and  relations  with 
students,  92;  sources  of,  91-92; 
and  the  Twt)-Factor  ITieory 
(Herzberg),9l 

Faculty  preservice  training,  77-80; 
graduate  programs  for,  79-80 

Faculty  professionalism,  96-100 

Faculty  salaries,  84,  85-86,  1 50;  com- 
pared to  university  remuneration, 
84;  of  part-time  teachers,  84,  85-86 

Faculty  strikes,  128 

Faculty  tenure,  84-85 

Faculty  work  load,  82-85 

Federal  aid,  1 18;  for  career  educatitm, 
222;  as  percentage  of  college  rev- 
enue, 140  (table) 

Federal  mandates,  1 1 8 

Female  students,  47^8 

Fine  arts:  percentage  of  classes  offered 
in,  by  subject,  318  (table) 

Financial  aid.  See  Student  rtnancial 
aiJ. 

Fiscal  management,  151-153 

Fiscal  problems,  150-153 

Fiscal  support:  alternative  sources  ot, 
153-154,  43M32;  for  capital  out^ 
lay,  141 ;  for  career  education,  237; 
funire  of,  430-432;  patterns  of, 
141-144;  for  special  student  gnnips, 
143;  s(Kit>economic  justification  of. 


154-1 58;  sources  of,  137-141,  140 
(table);  for  student  services,  209, 
See  cdso  Federal  aid;  Local  tax  fund- 
ing; Private  fiscal  support;  State  aid 

Fisk,  E.  C,  254.  272-273 

Flanagan,  P.  K.,  110-111 

Florida,  8,  17,65,70,81,  122,  139, 
185,204,207,223,224,225,230. 
259,283,  291,294,424 

Folwell,  W.,  6,  12 

Fountain,  B.  E.,  1 1 1 

France,  235 

Free-elective  system,  337,  338-339. 
340 

Friedlander,J.,94,372 

Fryer,  T.W.,  Jr.,  132 

Full-time  faculty:  numbers  of,  86 

(table) 
FuUerton,  F  E.,  199-200 
Functional  literacy,  267 

G 

Gaff,  J.  G.,  339 
Gares,  D.,  154 
Garrett,  R.L,  112-113 
Gateway  Technical  Institute,  176 
Gay,E  J.,  197 

Gender  equity,  in  nontraditional 
occupational  programs,  48 

General  Academic  Assessment 
(Center  for  the  Study  of  Commu- 
nity Colleges),  330 

General  Education  in  a  Free  Society 

(Harvard  University),  341 

General  education,  335-366;  and  aca- 
demic disciplines,  345;  compared  to 
liberal  education,  342-343;  compe- 
tencies to  be  developed  by,  343- 
344;  definitions  of,  336,  340-344, 
345,  346;  enrollments  in,  357-358; 
faculty  role  in  development  of,  359; 
future  of,  439-440;  historical  insta- 
bility of,  344-350;  history'  of,  337- 
340;  and  indi\'idual  freedom,  354- 
355;  model  plan  for,  359-365;  ami 
models  of  integrated  curricula,  357; 
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potential  for,  at  community  col- 
leges, 350-355;  terminal.  346. 
See  also  Humanities;  Liberal 
education 

General  Educational  Development 
(GED)  diploma,  287 

Geoghegan,  W.  H.,  183 

George-Decn  Act  (1937),  225 

George  Mason  University,  80 

Georgia,  70,  185,  259 

Germany,  235 

GI  Bill.  26-27,  203 

Gleazer,  E,  J„  Jr.,  276--277 

GoflLs  2000,  Educate  America  Act. 
See  National  educational  goals 

Goddard,J.M„  121-122 

Gollattscheck,  J.,  277 

Gottschalk,  K,,  305 

Governance:  definitions  of,  101;  ionws 
of,  102-1 11;  future  of,  428-430; 
models  of,  102-103 

Governing  hoards,  103,  105,  120-123; 
liability  of,  121,  123;  responsibili- 
ties of,  121 

Great  Books,  338 

Greater  Avenues  for  Independence 

(GAIN)  Program  (California),  224 
Grede,J.,  242 

Guaranteed  Student  Loans,  203 
H 

Hagerstown  Junior  College,  286 

Hammons,  J,,  127 

Hansen,  J.,  105 

Harlacher,  E.,  277.  2% 

Harman,  11,  249,  267 

Harper,W.R.,6,  7.8,  214 

Harris,  N,  C„  242 

Harvard  University,  341 

Haskell  Indian  Junior  College,  49 

Hawaii,  18,  48,98,  112,  115,  139,  22^ 

Haynes,  F  T,  294.  295 

Hays,  L,  199-200 

Henry  T  A.,  x 

Higgenboitom,  G.,  357 

High -ability  students,  47 


High  schcK^l  graduates,  6,  437; 
college-going  rates  of,  6,  422; 
ethnicity  of,  422 

Higher  education:  democratization 
of,  27-28;  demystiftcation  of, 
26-27;  impact  of  community 
colleges  on,  25-27;  expansion 
348;  increasing  enrollment  in,  39, 
40  (table);  place  of  community 
colleges  in,  7-8 

Higher  Education  General  Informa- 
tion Survey,  151 

Highline  Community  College,  116 

Hirsh,E,n,,  Jr.,  249,342 

Hispanic  students:  college-going  rate 
of,  422,  423;  degrees  earned  by,  52; 
enrollment  of,  49,  50-51  (table); 
high  school  graduation  rate  of,  422; 
transfer  rates  of,  53 

Hollinshead,  B.  S.,  21 

Honors  programs,  47 

How  College  Affects  Students  (Pas- 
carella  and  Terenzini),  36,  367-368 

Howard  Community  College,  57,  209 

Hudson  C])t>unty  Community  College, 
257 

Hudson  Valley  Community  College, 
178 

Human  capital,  149,  156 

Humanities:  courses  in,  312;  interdis- 
ciplinar>*  courses  in,  355-356;  per- 
centage of  colleges  offering  courses 
in,  by  subject,  315-316  (table); 
percentage  of  class  sections  in,  by 
subject,  317  (table);  specialized  cur- 
rent interest  courses  in.  317-318 

Hunter,  R..  34 

Huntington,  R.  B.,  372 

Hurn,C.J.,  323 

Hutcbins,  R.  M.,  341,  352 

1 

Idaho,  115 
llhch,  I.,  3 

Illinois,  8,  14,  17,42,43,60,65.81, 
83,  85-86,  1 39,  204.  208,  223,  224. 
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225.231.234.259.331,332, 
369, 377 

Illinois  Valley  Community  College. 
290 

Impact  of  College  on  Stiideius  (Feldman 

nnd  Newcomb).  367 
Independent  two-year  colleges,  104 
Institutional  efficiency.  134-n6,  152. 

155 

Institutional  research.  370-374;  audi- 

■  ence  of.  37  5;  distribution  of  find- 
ing's of,  373-374;  external  reporting 
function  of,  371;  future  of.  440- 
442;  subjects  of,  372-373 

Institutional  research  offices:  or^ani- 
:ation  of,  ^72;  staffing  of,  370-^71 

Instruction:  assessing  outcomes  of, 
184-187;  definitions  for,  164; 
L'mphasis  on.  at  community  col- 
leges. 161-162;  future  of,  432-4 M; 
in  the  liberal  arts.  325-326;  tradi- 
tional methods  of,  325-326.  Sec 
aho  Competency-based  instruction; 
C^omputer-assisted  instruction; 
Mastery  learninj^;  Technology  of 
instruction;  Televised  Instruction 

lnstructii>nal  media,  178-181;  use  of, 
by  faculty,  180-181 

Integrated  Postsecondary  Education 
Data  System  (IPEDS).  W)~MO 

Ituc'^jtu\  in  the  College  Curriculum 
(Association  of  American  CdI- 
le^es),  337 

Interactive  media  in  instruction, 
178-181 

Interdisciplinary  courses,  324.  332- 

333.  340,  355-356 
/iU()li't'?nc')U  in  Learning  (Study  C^nnip 

on  the  Comlitions  of  Excellence 

in  American  liij^her  Education), 

3  36-337 
Iowa,  81 
Irolaml.).,  2^>6 
Ison,  S.  A.,  6  3 
IrvineValley  C:olle)4e,  210 
Italy,  2  35 


J 

J.  F  Ingram  State  Community 

College.  286.  287 
James.  E.  J.,  6 
Japan. 27 
Jencks.C.  403 
Jensen,  A..  105,  109 
Job  placement  of  vocational  students, 

230-231 

Job  placement  services,  student  satis- 
faction with.  229 
Job  training.  See  Career  education 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  289, 
435 

John  Tyler  Community  C^ollege, 

Extended  Learning  Institute,  293 
John  Wood  Community  College,  198 
Johnson  Ct)unty  C^immunity  CA)llege, 
62,  65 

Johnson,  B.  L.  176,  180-181 
Jordan,  D.  S.,  6,  7 

journal  of  Applied  Research  in  Commu- 
nity Colleges,  373 

Junior  colleges.  Sco  Early  junior 
colleges 

K 

Kajstura,  A.,  208 

Kangas,J.,63-64 

Kansas,  20,  139,  291 

Kaplan,  M„  341-342 

Kaplin,  W.  A.,  123 

KarabelJ.,  215.  390-391,400-401 

Keep  America  Workuig  Project 

(AAC:|C:).  289 
Keim,  M.C..  208 
Kempner,  K.,  401 
Kent  State  University.  80 
Kentucky,  18,  112,  369 
King,TC:.,  372 
Kinniek,  M.  K„40l 
Kintzer,  F  C,  105,  1 1 1,  208,  295-296 
Kirkwootl  C'ommunity  C't»llc"ge.  176 
Knapp,  M.  S.,  370-371 
Kons.  L.  V,  13.23,  30-31,34.82. 

161.  215,  310,  390-391 
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L 

Labor  education,  289 

LaGuardia  Community  College,  208 

Lander,  V.L.,  109 

Lane  Community  College,  290 

Umge,  A.,  8-9,  215 

Lanham,R.  A.,  179 

Lansing  Community  College,  293 

Leadership,  131-134;  studies  of,  132 

Le£ulers/i/f>  (Bums),  132 

League  for  Innovation  in  the 

Community  College,  192,  288, 

376^377 

Learning  resources  centers  (LRCs), 
176-178 

Learning  styles  of  students,  171-172 
Lecture  sessions,  value  of,  99 
Lehigh  County  Community  College, 
65 

Lcland,C.  132 
Leslie,  L  L,  138,  155 
Levin,  B.H.,  237-238,401 
Levine,  D.  O.,  394 

Liberal  arts:  and  academic  disciplines, 
308-309;  in  career  education, 
319;  in  early  junior  colleges,  310, 
31 1  (table);  history  of,  in  higher 
education,  307-309;  percentage 
of  class  sections  in,  by  subject, 
31*f  (table);  purposes  of,  332-333; 
reconceptualization  of,  333.  Sec 
also  Collegiate  cducaiuni;  General 
Education;  Humanities 

Liberal  education,  reasons  for, 
332-333 

Libraries.  Sec  Community  college 
libraries;  Learning  resources  centers 

Lieberman,J.  E.,  302 

Lifelnng  lemming,  266,  280.  3SU352, 
353,410 

Literacy,  decline  in,  250-257-  Sec  also 
Functional  literacy 

The  Literacy  Hoax:  The  Decline  of 
Reading,  Writing  and  Learning  in  the 
Public  Schools  and  What  We  Can  Do 
About  It  ((  A)pperman),  248 


Local  tax  funding:  as  a  percentage  of 
college  revenue,  138,  140  (table); 

and  tax  limitation  measures. 

138-139 
Lombardi.J.L,  126-127,  131 
London,  H.  B.,93 
Los  Angeles  City  College,  49 
Los  Angeles  Pierce  College,  49 
Los  Angeles  Southwest  College,  49 
Los  Angeles  Trade  and  Technical 

College,  120 
Los  Medanos  College,  1 19-120,  170- 

171,263,356 
Los  Rios  Community  College  District, 

234 

Louisiana,  48.  Ill,  204 
Lovas.J.C,  132 

Low -ability  students.  Sec  Develop- 
mental students 
Lum,G.D.,260 

M 

MacDougall,  R,  372 
McDowell,  EM.,  11 
McGuire,  K.  B.,  292 
McKeachie,  W.J.,  185 
McLuhan,  M.,  389 
Maine,  111,204 

Male  students,  compared  to  female 

students,  47-48 
Management  by  objectives  (MRO). 

135 

Mana^:jiji^:j  Community  Colleges 

(Vaughan),  124 
Manpower  Development  Training 

Act  of  1962,  289 
Maple  Woods  Community  Cc^llege, 

171 

Marcotte,  J..  263 

Marketing  of  the  community  college, 

66-67 
Marland,S,  216-217 
Martorana,  vS.  V.,  277 
Maryland,  00,  204,231.234,417 
Maryland  State  Board  of  C\)mmunity 

Colleges,  224.  292.436 
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Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  79-80 
Mastery  learning,  173-174;  and 

studen.  achievement,  173,  174 
Matricula:ion  services  (California), 

192. 194 
Mayhew.L.  B.,341 
Medsker,  L.  L,  77,  31 1,  404 
Mencken,  H.  L.,  248 
Merit  pay,  92 
Merren,].,  109 

Metropolitan  Community  College,  62 

Mets,  L.  A.,  101 
I    Miami-Dade  Community  College, 
47,70,  105,  166-167,  170,  178, 
207,  356,  371;  Medical  Campus, 
120;  Open  College,  168-169 

Michael,  W.B.,  198 

Michigan,  17,  20,  83,  115,  139 

Middle  College  High  Schixils,  12 

Miller,  R.  L,  343.  352 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College, 
287 

Minimum  foundation  plan  for  state 
funding,  142 

Minnesota,  20,  111,  130 

Mmoriry  students,  2 1 ;  enrollment  of, 
by  state,  48,  50-51  (table);  impact 
of  community  colleges  on,  51-54; 
progress  of,  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem, 53,  54  (hgure).  See  also 
African- American  students;  Asian 
students;  Hispanic  students;  Native 
American  students 

Missions  of  the  College  Curriculum 
(Carnegie  Foundation),  336 

Mississippi,  48, 49,  204,  218,  220, 
283-284, 420 

Missouri,  14,  17,20,  115 

Monroe,  C  R.,  123 

Monroe  Community  College,  62,  357 

Monrgtnncry  Ctnnmunity  College, 
290 

Moorpark  C!!ollcge,  210 
Moriarty,  0,  F,  124 
Morrill  Acts  of  1862  and  1890,2 
Mt)rris,  CI,  47 


Mountain  View  College,  172 

Multiunit  districts:  administrative 
organization  of,  105,  108  (figure), 
109;  centralization  and  decentral- 
ization in,  105,  109,  1 10;  collective 
bargaining  in,  130-131 

Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator,  172 

Myran,G.R.,277 

N 

Napa  Valley  College,  224 

A  l^ation  At  Risk  (Gardner  and 

others),  328-329 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  the 

Junic  College  (AAJC),  213 
National  Assessment  of  Educational 

Progress,  251,  253  (table),  328 
National  Asstxiiation  for  Develop- 
mental Education,  165 
National  Association  ot  College  and 
University  Business  Officers,  370 
National  Association  of  Trade  and 

Technical  Schools,  5,  14 
National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  5,45,58,  82,241,328. 
369, 376, 377,424 
National  Center  for  Research  in 

Vocational  Education,  288 
National  Center  on  Postsecondar>' 
Teaching,  Learning,  and  Assess- 
.ncnr.  36'; 
National  Council  for  Research  and 

Planning,  373 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  203 
National  Education  AsscKiation 
(NEA),  128,  129  (table),  220;  and 
the  Committee  of  Ten,  255 
National  Education  Goals,  250,  376, 

377,417 
Nati(mal  Househt)ld  t.l»jcation 

Survey  0991),  284 
National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  ' 
High  School  Graduating  Class  of 
1972,59-60,  397-398,405 
Natit)nal  Society  (or  the  Study  of 
Education,  341 
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Native  American  students:  colleges 
ror,  49;  progress  of,  in  educational 
system,  54  (table) 

Navajo  Community  College,  49 

Neagley,R.  L.,  118 

Nebraska,  224 

Negotiated  budget  funding,  141 
Nelson  S.  C,  144,  203 
Nevada,  112 

New  Brunswick  Community  College, 
286 

New  DiVcctioiis  for  Commimiiy 

Co/lc^es,  373 
NewMampshire,  204,  2  30,  234 
New  Jersey.  70.  92.  186,  257,  259, 

424 

New  Jersey  College  Basic  Skills  Place- 
ment Test,  46-47,  257 

New  Mexico,  48,  111 

New  York,  17,  20,  41,  81,  83,  98,  146, 
172.  369 

Noncainpus  colleges:  administrative 
organization  of,  1  19.292-293; 
and  part-time  suidents,  43 

Nontradititinal  occupational  educa- 
tion, enrollment  t>f  men  and 
women  in,  48 

Nontraditional  stutlents:  participation 
of,  in  career  education,  223 

Norm-referenced  testing:  compared  to 
criterion-referenced  letting,  188 

North  Carolina.  122,  139,  224,  229, 
230,  283,  369,  372,  377,412,417 

Northern  Virginia  CA>mmunity 
College,  204 

Nussbaiim,  T  J.,  110 

O 

Oakland  C!)ommunity  C-(>llege,  172 
Oglala  Lakota  College,  49 
Oklahoma,  257,  369 
Okun,  M.  A.,  254,  272-275 
Ohio,  17,98,  146 

C^pen  admissions:  and  academic  stan- 
dards, 256,  271-272 

Open-doi)r  pohcy.  Sec  Open 
admissions 


Open  enrollment.  See  Open 

admissions 
Orange  Coast  College,  170,  285 
Oregon,  112,  139,  204 
Orfield,G.,  395 

Orientation  programs,  199-200 
Outcomes  of  education:  assessment 
of,  156-158,  184-187,  3.30, 
380-.387,  440-441;  demands  for 
data  <.»n,  371 ,  377;  indicators  of. 
386-387 

P 

Pahst,  D.  L.,  154 
Palmer,J.C.,  238-239 
Parkman,F.,  247-248 
Parilla,  R.  E.,  98 
Parnell,  D.,  238 

Part-time  faculty,  85-88;  impact  of, 
on  teaching  profession,  88;  num- 
bers of.  86  (table);  qualitications  o\\ 
87-88;  ratio  of,  to  full-time  faculty. 
85;  reasons  for  employment  of.  85, 
88;  salaries  of.  84,  85-86;  sources 
of,  87 

Part-time  students:  trends  in  enmll- 
ment  of,  42,  424;  as  percentage  of 
ttital  enrt)llmeni,  43  (table); 
recruitment  iif,  4  5 

Partnership  in  Action  Program, 
193-194 

Pasadena  Junior  Ct>llege,  200-201 

Pascarella,  E.  T,  36.  66.  397 

P;iul,  FG..  395 

Pedersen,  R.,  395 

Pell  Grants,  148  (table).  203 

Penn  Valley  Ct)mm unity  C\i liege,  269 

Pennsylvania,  18,  92 

Percy.  W..  248 

Performing  arts,  percentage  of  classes 
offered  in,  by  subject,  318  (table) 

Persistence.  See  Student  persistence 

Peterson.  M.W..  101 

IVfi't  son's  C  iKiJe  to  Tu'()-Vf<ir  C^)lle^ic.s. 
47 

Piedmont  Virginia  C>ommunity 
College,  65 
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Piland,  W.,  120-121,277 
Pima  Community  College,  87,  170 
Pincus,  F  L.,  392-394.  400 
Plummer.  W.,  17,  lllJ24-i25 
Political  model  of  gtwernance 

(Richardson),  102-103,  111, 

124-125 
Polk.Q  H.,  121-122.294.295 
Portolan.J.S..  127 
Postsecondary  education.  Sec  Higher 

education 
Prager.C.  178 

Preparatory'  studies.  Sec  Devclopmen' 

tal  education 
Prcprofcssional  training.  Sec  Career 

education 
President's  C!)ommittee  tm  Education 

Beyond  High  School  (1957).  351 
President  s  Commission  on  Higher 

EJucarion(1947),  1  3,23.  31. 

148.220 

Prince  C  jeorge's  Ct)mm unity  College. 
62 

Prison  programs.  286-287 

Private  fiscal  support:  as  a  percentage 

of  college  revenue.  140  (table) 
Private  two-year  colleges.  14.  104; 

future  oK  420 
Productivity  in  community  colleges, 

134-136 

Program  articulation.  Sec  Articula- 
tion, program 

Program  Evaluation  and  Review 
Technique  (PERT).  n5 

Program  Planning  and  Budget  System 
(PPBS),  135 

Programmed  Li^gic  ior  Auti»maric 
Teaching  Operations  (PLATC^) 
168 

Propi^sitiiMi  13  (C^alifornia  1979), 

138-1  39.283.295-296 
Pri^prietary  schi^ols.  14.  104.  149. 

240-241;  future  420 
Puhlic  disatlectiim  with  government. 

349-350 

Puhlic  eilucatiiMi.  social  n)le  of,  2-3 
Purdy,  L.  M.,  181 


Q 

Quecnsborough  Community  College, 
210,223 

Questioning  the  CommunitN'  College 
Rok>(Vaughan),  35 

R 

Racism,  396 
Ravitch,  D..  328-329 
Reading  assignments,  254 
Relevance,  educational,  demands  for, 
322-323 

Remedial  instruction.  Sec  Develop- 
mental education 

Research:  hias  within,  379;  descrip- 
tive. 376;  fiscal  support  for.  367; 
forms  of,  374-375;  historical.  374- 
375;  limitations  of.  380;  longitudi- 
nal. 385;  national  agenda  for.  367; 
qualitative.  378-379;  sociological. 
375;  sources  of,  368-370;  See  also 
Institutional  research;  Institutional 
research  oftices 

Researchers.  368-369 

Response  System  with  Variable  Pre- 
scriptions (RSVP).  169 

Reverse  trai^sfer  students.  208 

Richardson.  R.  C..]r.,  17.  102-103. 
1  32.  1  38.  155.254.272-273.  394 

Rio  Salado  Community  College. 
118.287 

Robison.S..  154 

Rockland  Community  Cxillege.  257 
Romano.  R,  M..  357 
Rubinson.  R..  6 
Rudolf.  F.  249.  340 

S 

Sac  ramenro  C^ity  CAiliege.  166.  1^3. 
208.  269 

Sr.  I.ouis  C^Miinuiniry  Cxillege  I^i^- 

trict.  105 
St.  Petersburg  Junii»r  C  College.  177. 

357 

San  Diego  CA)mmunity  CA)llege 

I^istriet.  57.  166 
San  Jose  ( aty  C\illege.  62-63 
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Santa  Fe  Community  College,  356 
Santa  Monica  College,  Emeritus 

College,  120 
Scholarship,  326-327 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Tes"  (SAT), 

declining  scores  on,  250-251,  252 

(table),  328 
Schuster,  J.  H..  91 

Secondary  schools:  course-taking  pat- 
terns at,  328,  329;  curriculum  in, 
329  (table);  shifting  academic  stan- 
dards in,  328'-329 

Seidraan,  E.,  74,93.94 

Selective  admissions,  69,  268-269, 
270-271 

Service  members'  Opportunity 
Colleges  Program,  264,  285 

Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act. 
Seed  Bill 

Shared  governance,  110-111 

Shelby  State  Community  College, 
257 

Sheldon,  M.S.,  34 
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of  each  of  the  institution's  functions  can  be 
used  by  administrators  who  want  to  learn 
about  practices  that  have  proven  successful 
at  other  colleges,  by  curriculum  planners 
involved  in  program  revision,  by  faculty 
members  seeking  ideas  for  modifying,  their 
courses,  an'^  by  trustees  and  officials  con- 
cerned with  college  policies  regarding 
curriculum  and  student  flow. 
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